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WORLD LANGUAGES* 


By HERMANN COLLITZ 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


T A time when nearly every nook and corner of the globe 

has been made accessible and when international relations 
are becoming from year to year more general and more intimate, 
it seems only natural that the idea of a universal language, as 
a means of common intercourse for all mankind, should have 
been revived, so as to be hailed in many quarters with delight 
and enthusiasm. “Revived,” I said, for we must not imagine 
that the present generation is the first to embrace a similar 
idea. Every one of us is familiar with the story of the tower 
‘of Babel, as told in Genesis, chapter 11, beginning with the 
statement “And the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech.” This condition was contrary to the will of the Lord, 
especially after the people had begun to build a city and a tower 
whose top was to reach unto heaven. “So the Lord scattered 
them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: and 
they left off to build the city. Therefore was the name of it 
called Babel: because the Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth.” 

Evidently we find here the notion of a world language; not, 
to be sure, as an end to be looked forward to and to be striven 
for, but as a condition existing in the remote past, at the be- 
ginnings of mankind. The point we are especially interested in 
is the fact that the scene of these early beginnings is laid in 
Babylon. For it is to an early period in the history of the 
Babylonian empire that we can trace the very first attempt to 
bring about, if not a universal language, at least something 
resembling it closely. 

Light has been thrown on these matters some forty years ago 
quite unexpectedly, and not fromBabylon but from a neighbor- 
ing country. It was in the winter of 1887 that at Tell el Amarna 

* The Presidential Address delivered at the joint session of the Modern 
Language Association of America and the Linguistic Society of America at 
the University of Chicago, December 29, 1925. 
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in Upper Egypt some 300 clay tablets were discovered, in- 
scribed with cuneiform characters. They proved to date back 
to the fourteenth century B. c., and to contain the diplomatic 
correspondence of King Amenophis IV and his father with the 
kings of Babylon, Assyria and other Asiatic empires, as well 
as with the Egyptian governors in Syria and neighboring 
districts. The greater part of these documents are written in 
Babylonian, only a few of the Asiatic rulers preferring to use 
the language of their own people. All of them, however, are 
employing the Babylonian script. In order to understand the 
situation we must remember that not only Babylon was at 
that time the most powerful monarchy of the Eastern world, 
but that the cuneiform writing, however clumsy and compli- 
cated it may appear to us, obviously was looked at as the most 
suitable method of reducing the spoken language to a written 
form. 

It is noteworthy that from the outset the use of a common 
alphabet was deemed no less important than that of a common 
language. Consequently the ideal of a world language assumes 
a different aspect when in the course of many centuries the use 
of the cuneiform writing was generally abandoned in favor of 
the so-called Phoenician or Semitic alphabet. The latter, no 
doubt, marked, in every respect, a step in advance as compared 
with the earlier primitive ways of writing, notwithstanding the 
fact that in its initial stages it is not a strictly phonetic script 
but rather a simplified method of syllabic writing. Its bearing 
on the history of the alphabet may be realized from the fact 
that, with the modifications introduced chiefly by the Greeks 
and Romans, we are using this very alphabet to this day, the 
arrangement of our ABC being, with but a few exceptions, in 
agreement with that of the ancient Hebrew alphabet. 

Interesting as it might be to follow up the development of 
this alphabet more in detail, I must be satisfied here to state 
that the Early Greek alphabet is made up of a large number of 
local varieties, one of which gave rise to the Roman alphabet 
and to those of ancient Italy generally. The latter accordingly 
share the most essential innovation made by the Greeks, namely 
the systematic designation of the vowel sounds, in addition to 
the consonants. It is due chiefly to this feature of the ancient 
Graeco-Roman alphabets that in the spelling of the modern 
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European languages the syllabic character of the early Phoeni- 
cian alphabet is no longer apparent, and that it has been possible 
to approach more or less the ideal of a strictly phonetic method 
of writing. 

Owing to the enterprising spirit of the ancient Greeks in 
commerce and colonization the Greek language together with 
the Greek alphabet had spread at an early date East and West 
of the mainland. Alexander’s march into Asia, resulting in the 
overthrow in 333 B. C. of the Persian empire, as well as the 
subsequent conquests, in Asia and Egypt, of his generals, lent 
an even greater impetus to Greek influence. Alexander’s dream 
of a world empire dominated by Greek civilization appeared 
to be at least partly realized. 

Greek, no doubt, must be regarded as the leading world 
language from the time of Alexander to that of the Roman 
world dominion, holding its own even alongside of Latin during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. In order to realize 
its predominant position we need but cast a glance at Alexan- 
dria, the centre at the Hellenistic period, of literary culture, 
or at Pergamos in Asia Minor, the rival for a while of Alexandria 
in literature and art, or at Antioch, in order to mention only 
one more seat among many of the Greek learning. Let us re- 
member that the Septuagint, the well-known Greek version of 
the Old Testament, written in Egypt apparently in the third 
century B. C., was followed later on by three more Greek 
translations, all of which found a place, alongside of the 
Septuagint, in Origen’s Hexapla. Nor should we forget that 
St. Paul, although priding himself on being a Roman citizen, 
wrote his epistles ih Greek, that Greek is the language generally 
of the New Testament as well as of the early Fathers of the 
Church, and that at the beginning of the third century three 
different schools, as it were, existed of New Testament text 
criticism. 

At the very time, however, when Greek seemed destined to 
become the literary and commercial language of at least Eastern 
Europe, Western Asia and Northern Africa, it began to suffer 
from the competition of Latin. Even in the Balkan peninsula, 
especially its northern portion, Latin had, in the first centuries 
of our era gained a strong foothold, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of Constantinople. Rumania, e. g., had become a Roman 
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province at the beginning of the second century, and has ever 
since counted as one of the Latin countries. In addition to the 
two leading languages we find in the same regions a large 
variety of vernaculars. This state of affairs naturally served as 
a stimulus toward acquiring a command of more than one 
language. We have it on good authority that Ulfilas, the author 
of the Gothic Bible and the inventor of the Gothic alphabet, 
wrote and preached in three languages, i. e., in Gothic, Greek, 
and Latin. A contemporary of his, about thirty years younger, 
was St. Jerome, the famous scholar-whose Latin version of the 
Scriptures is the only one accepted as authentic by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Born about the year 340 at Strido, a town 
on the border of Dalmatia and Pannonia, he was educated 
in Rome and later on spent much of his time in the East. 
Before being entrusted by Pope Damasus with the revision of 
the Latin versions of the Scriptures, he had gained the reputa- 
tion of being as much of a Ciceronian as of a Christian and of 
possessing at the same time a profound knowledge of Hebrew 
and many other languages. I have always felt that the Catholic 
Church deserves much credit for having granted a place among 
its saints to a scholar chiefly in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments along the lines of linguistics and philology. 

At St. Jerome’s time Latin had no lesser claim to the title 
of a world language than Greek. We can say, moreover, of 
Latin, what could hardly be maintained with regard to Greek, 
that it has remained a world language ever since. At this point, 
however, a distinction proves necessary with regard to Latin 
no less than to similar instances generally. While at the time 
of the Roman world dominion Latin could on the whole be 
regarded as a uniform language, the breaking up of the Empire 
resulted in an independent development of its former provinces, 
together with a steadily increasing number of local varieties. 
As a result of this development we find, a few centuries after- 
wards, a number of new national languages, often, to be sure, 
designated by force of habit as Latin, yet differing from genuine 
Latin no less than the various branches of the Indo-European 
family differ from the parent tongue. On the other hand, 
Latin as the language of the Roman Church, as a literary and 
learned language used by scholars all over the world and in 
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every learned profession, has remained essentially the same 
language as in olden times. 

The history of Latin in its relation to the Romance languages 
finds a close parallel in the linguistic conditions existing in 
Ancient and Modern India. The almost endless variety of 
languages and dialects found in Modern India is generally 
admitted—as far as they belong to the Indo-European family— 
to be descended from the language spoken about 1500 B. c., 
and preserved in the Sacred Books of the Hindus, such as the 
Rigveda or Atharvaveda. While modern languages, like Hindi 
or Gujarati, spoken by many millions of people, betray at 
the first glance little similarity with their original source, the 
ancient language has been preserved with comparatively few 
changes through the Middle Ages to this day as the lan- 
guage of learning, both theological and secular, as well as 
that of polite literature and as the language of every day con- 
versation among scholars. 

While Sanskrit enjoyed the backing of the orthodox Hindu 
Church, the Buddhists preferred to use a language of their own, 
based on one of the popular dialects. This language too, the 
so-called Pali, in course of time, suffered a fate similar to that 
of Sanskrit, by gradually becoming a dead language except in 
literary and sacred use. 

The lesson to be learned in Western Europe no less than in 
India, is to the effect that it is possible to prevent a language 
from undergoing any radical changes for a thousand years or 
longer, though only under favorable circumstances and special 
conditions. The two chief requirements are: first, it must be 
taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted instead to 
the care of a privileged class of priests or scholars; secondly, 
it must have the support of a literature, be it sacred or secular, 
that is worth while preserving, studying, and imitating. Wher- 
ever these safeguards are lacking, the language in question, 
however widespread and authoritative at a certain time, is 
bound to share the fate of all languages. Whether we apply 
to its evolution the term of growth or decay, it surely will 
not remain the same and will at best look as much similar to its 
former self as a child to its father. 

I would deem this a valuable lesson, especially with regard 
to recent efforts in behalf of a language to be used by everybody. 
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While we may experience some difficulty in spreading one and 
the same language all over the world, this difficulty is small as 
compared with that in preventing this language from being 
changed after its general adoption. Difficult or impossible as 
the former may be, it is safe to say that the latter would prove 
even more impossible. 

Before parting from the ancient languages we may find it 
instructive to take notice of an interesting attempt, made at an 
early date, to cope with the difficulties due to the co-existence 
of several languages in one and the same country. Though in 
this instance we are not exactly concerned with a world language 
at large, yet the problem to be solved was more or less the same, 
even if on a smaller scale. I am referring to a language or a 
system of writing which for quite a while was the cause among 
modern scholars, of a hot controversy. Should the language 
in question be counted as Semitic or Indo-European? If Semitic, 
it would have to pass for an Aramaic or Mesopotamian idiom; 
if Indo-European, for a variety of Persian. The problem, 
meanwhile, has been solved by the discovery that we are es- 
sentially concerned with a system of writing in which the Persian 
words are in part represented by their Semitic equivalents. 
This system goes by the name of Pahlavi, a noun derived from 
the adjective Pahlav, the latter being the regular equivalent 
in Persian of the older Parthava, meaning “Parthian.” The 
name would seem to indicate that we are concerned with a 
method of writing and a language in use at the time of the 
Parthian monarchy. This is correct in so far as Pahlavi seems 
to have been the official language at the court of the Parthian 
rulers. Obviously, however, the system is much older. In 
fact, an identical alphabet is found on coins and in rock in- 
scriptions dating from the early Sassanid period, i. e., from 
the third and fourth century of our era. Very likely we must 
go back for an explanation even further to the time when the 
cumbersome cuneiform writing was being abandoned in favor 
of the Semitic alphabet, and more particularly the Aramzan 
letters. Instead of adopting only this alphabet, it seemed ex- 
pedient to retain a limited number of Semitic words in their 
Aramaic form, so as to allow the Median and Persian popula- 
tion to substitute for them the equivalents in their own idiom. 
Practically, then, we have a “two in one” language, in as much 
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as the written characters could be interpreted in two different 
ways. Strange as this method, at the first glance, may appear 
to us, we must not forget that a similar practice is found to a 
certain extent in present-day English, especially with regard 
to abbreviations taken over from Latin. We employ in writing 
the letters efc., pronouncing them either in the Latin way as 
et cetera, or substituting the English equivalent “and so forth.” 
Other familiar instances of the same description are the two 
letters E. G. as abbreviation for “to wit” or “namely,” a ligature 
(&) made up of the letters e and ¢ pronounced “and,” a similar 
ligature (lb or fb) containing the first and third letter of the 
Latin word libra and pronounced “pound” or “pounds,” and 
so forth. Abbreviations of this kind are always based on the 
spelling of the corresponding Latin words; and, many of them 
having been retained from Latin in other European languages, 
we may regard them as specimens of an international written 
language, a system of graphic values meant primarily for the 
eye, and adjustable to the vocabulary of more than one country. 
If the system were extended from mere initial letters to entire 
words and if these were selected in such a manner as to include 
the most familiar Latin words, we should have the principle 
of the Pahlavi on a larger scale. 

Abbreviations, however, like those I have dwelt upon, must 
carefully be distinguished from another group, however similar 
the two may appear at the first glance. Let us use as a typical 
example of the second group the familiar SOS. We may 
render its meaning in regular words by something like: “We are 
in great distress: hurry to the rescue of our vessel,” or more 
briefly: “hasten to our assistance!” An attempt, to be sure, 
has been made to connect it with abbreviations by initials, 
interpreting the three letters as “Suspend Other Service.” 
Another possible guess would be: “Save Our Ship.” But let us 
keep in mind that we are not concerned with a Latin term. 
The correct explanation seems to be that the apparent letters 
of the alphabet are nothing but arbitrary signs chosen for the 
reason that they are easily transmitted. We are concerned 
then with a method of conveying a meaning by agreeing on the 
use of certain ciphers or signs to take the place of ordinary words. 

This device must not be regarded as a modern invention; 
for it is nothing else than the method known long since by the 
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name of “pasigraphy,” a term which has been defined as a sys- 
tem designed for universal use, employing signs or symbols to 
represent ideas only, not words. A well known work in this 
line is the stately folio by Bishop John Wilkins entitled 
An Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, 
and published by the Royal Society of London in 1668. By a 
“real character” the author understands a system of writing 
based on philosophical notions instead of words. The main 
body of his comprehensive work, accordingly, consists of an 
attempt at analyzing and systematizing the notions found in 
human speech. For these notions he devises a system of mathe- 
matical symbols chosen in accordance with the categories re- 
vealed by his analysis. Maybe he overestimated the value of 
his particular system and underrated the difficulties likely to 
be caused by his notations in comparison with ordinary 
letters or numerals or current ciphers. For these reasons, then, 
we should probably want to proceed on entirely different lines 
in case we attempted to devise a system of pasigraphy at the 
present day. Above all, we would keep it independent of any 
philosophical system, and as to notation, would rather follow 
the model of the present international telegraphic codes. At all 
events such a system would never presume to take the place or 
restrict the use of any living language. 

Much as I feel tempted to dwell at length on the possibilities 
and prospects offered by pasigraphic methods, I am afraid we 
must now pass on to a class of world languages or rather would- 
be world languages that have received much attention in recent 
times. The most widely known representatives of this class 
probably are Volapiik, Esperanto, and Ido, the latter being a 
simplified and improved form of Esperanto. Other so-called 
international languages of a similar type are, e. g., those named 
by their inventors Idiom neutral, Interlingua or Cosmoglott, 
Kosmos, Monolingue, Novilatin, Occidental, Parla, Pasi- 
linguist, Spokil, Universala. This list may easily be added to, 
the number of artificial languages devised with a view toward 
universal adoption having been estimated, several years ago, 
at about one hundred. Nevertheless, I shall confine myself to 
discussing briefly the three I have named first, these having 
gained at least a number of adherents large enough to engage 
our interest. 
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All three belong to the synthetic or eclectic type of artificial 
languages, their vocabulary and to some extent their grammar 
having been borrowed from more than one language. The credit 
for devising this method belongs to the originator of Volapiik, 
a Bavarian pastor named Johan Martin Schleyer. In order, 
however, to fit Schleyer’s principles, many of the words he 
made use of, had to change their original form. The name 
Volapik, e. g., is meant to be the equivalent of “World Speech.” 
The adjective “American” is shortened and changed into 
Melop, the letter / being substituted for r, for the reason that 
the latter is reserved for prefixes and suffixes. Much as Volapiik 
was hailed by many with enthusiasm at the time of its first 
appearance, in 1879, it is at present more of historical interest 
than of practical importance. 

As a matter of fact, it was more and more abandoned since 
1887, in favor of Esperanto, the system invented by a Polish 
physician, Dr. Zamenhof. This system, indeed, meant quite a 
step in advance, especially for the reason that the words bor- 
rowed from actual languages looked less disfigured than in 
Volapiik and that its grammar appeared simpler and more 
natural. 

Yet Esperanto on its part again seemed capable of improve- 
ment on similar lines, both as regards its structure and its 
vocabulary. In the first decade, therefore, of this century, 
an international committee, elected by the Delegation (founded 
in 1901) for the adoption of an auxiliary international language, 
set to work to bring about a modified form of Esperanto. 
The Committee began to publish the results of its labors in 
1907, giving to the modified language the name of “Ido,” 
the first two letters of which are meant to be interpreted as 
“International Delegation.” 

Contrary to the expectations of this Committee, the inventor 
of Esperanto refused to accede to the changes suggested by 
its members. While he succeeded in inducing many of his 
followers to take the same attitude others were ready to accept 
Ido instead. As a consequence we find the former advocates 
of Esperanto divided into two opposite camps. To an impartial 
observer it would seem that the changes agreed upon by the 
Committee are well considered and mean an essential improve- 
ment on the original Esperanto. 
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Nor should we allow ourselves to be influenced by the fact 
that even at present Esperanto seems to command a larger fol- 
lowing than Ido. Nothing else could have been reasonably 
expected. Let us remember that Esperanto itself, having made 
its appearance at a time when Volapiik was in vogue, received 
at first but slight attention. A change in this respect took place 
after the foundation of the Esperanto Society, an organization 
with regular meetings and a steadily increasing number of 
branches engaged in an efficient propaganda and in the publica- 
tion of many periodicals, grammars and dictionaries. This 
organization has remained in existence ever since, and many of 
its members naturally are loath to make up their minds to the 
fact that their world language has its defects, and that their 
grammars and dictionaries are being declared out of date. 

In favor of Ido we may say that it is not simply the mental 
product of a single enthusiast believing he could suggest some- 
thing preferable to ordinary languages, and desirous of having 
his substitute spread all over the globe, he himself to become 
a Savior, as it were, from the imperfections of present day lan- 
guages. Ido had the endorsement, from the outset, of a group of 
scholars prominent in various branches of learning. If but a 
few members of the Committee could claim to be philologists 
by profession, their number included at least a scholar of the 
accomplishments in linguistics and philology and the practical 
ability of Otto Jespersen of the University of Copenhagen, who 
gave much of his valuable time to active work on the Com- 
mittee. While at one of the meetings of the Esperanto Society 
Dr. Zamenhof recited a poem of his composed in Esperanto 
in order to prove that the latter had a claim to be regarded as 
an actual instead of an artificial language, Jespersen and other 
Idists took pains to make it plain that their aim did not go 
beyond devising an auxiliary language meant for international 
intercourse only, and by no means intended to supersede the 
national languages. 

So far so good. And you might now perhaps expect me to 
make an ardent plea for the adoption of Ido. Such, however, 
is not my intention, inasmuch as I have always been skeptical 
with regard to both the usefulness and harmlessness of any 
artificial and more especially any synthetic language. Ac- 
cordingly, when appointed, not long ago, by the Modern Lan- 
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guage Association a member of a Committee to examine the 
advisability of teaching an artificial language in our public 
schools, I felt obliged to sound a note of warning against such 
an experiment. Interesting and harmless as languages of this 
type may be to the philologist, their adoption for the classroom 
or for general use is likely to prove a serious mistake. 

In the first place let us remember that, apart from any arti- 
ficial language, there are at present four languages, no more and 
no less, preferably used for international communication, namely 
—in alphabetical order—English, French, German, and Latin. 
At nearly every international convention held in recent times, 
either in Europe or in this country, these four have been ad- 
mitted in addition to the national language, and on equal 
terms. The last occasion of this kind, I am aware of, was the 
Evangelical Conference held recently at Stockholm. Just try 
to imagine what would have become of that Conference, had 
the members been obliged to carry on their discussions ex- 
clusively in Esperanto or Ido. Obviously we are not yet ready 
to abandon the present custom with regard to international 
gatherings in favor of an artificial language. Instead of re- 
lieving the situation the addition of any synthetic language to 
the international languages of recognized standing is likely to 
be regarded as an additional burden. 

Let us try to get at the bottom of the problem. The innate 
spirit of languages like Volapiik or Esperanto is hostile to the 
study of languages. They were hatched in the belief that the 
study of foreign languages is an irksome and difficult task. 
Their originators, accordingly, felt called upon to come to 
the rescue of the unfortunate pupils by devising one language 
instead of all the rest. The most efficient way of reaching this 
goal seemed to be preparing a sort of hash or ragout made up 
of bits taken from existing languages. The main task consisted 
of making the new dish palatable and easily digestible. Greater 
regularity in grammar, a simplified structure, a vocabulary 
more limited in size and consisting of words more easily pro- 
nounced than their models in the languages existing: these were 
the chief attractions offered to the student so as to give him the 
impression that while becoming a linguist he is being spared any 
undue amount of mental exertion. Briefly stated then, the 
principle to which everything else has been sacrificed or sub- 
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ordinated, is that of ease of acquirement. Nor can I find that 
this leading principle has undergone any essential change in 
Ido. To quote from Professor Jespersen:* “The best auxiliary 
international language is that which in all points offers the greatest 
ease to the greatest number of people.” 

I am by no means ready on my part to accept the principle 
as formulated in this manner. Should not the fact that a lan- 
guage can be acquired with the greatest ease rather make us 
suspicious as to its usefulness? Must we exclude ordinary 
languages from competing for international recognition simply 
for the reason that an artificial language may be acquired in a 
shorter time? And are we willing to admit that general impor- 
tance of a language in the present or past, and the value of its 
literature count for nothing? 

As compared with artificial languages made to order with a 
view to simplicity most or all of the living languages may 
impress us as being complicated affairs. They may be compared 
to an armory or a big store in which everybody may find the 
kind of uniform or suit just to fit him, and a different suit for 
every occasion. The store will provide the writer of headlines 
in the daily paper and the contributor to the sport column with 
a vocabulary quite different from that used by the teacher in 
the class room or the preacher in the pulpit; it will supply every 
one who desires so with an inexhaustible amount of slang, but 
will furnish just as well the stock of words preferred by serious 
authors or in polite society. 

To be sure, we might give up much of our present luxury 
by cutting out all humorous and figurative terms such as 
“chatterbox” or “slow coach” or “trencherman,” sparing not 
even such familiar words as “kids” or “cop” or “stag party,” 
and a thousand others, used no less frequently. In not a few 
cases the matter perhaps would become problematic. Should 
we be willing to part with such an interesting personality as 
“John Barleycorn”? He is known by other names icss pre- 
tentious. Yet it would be a pity to drop him. Nor could we 
well dispense with the word “cocktail.” For, like the word 


* History of our Language (composed in Ido) and Artificial Languages after 
the World War (composed in Danish; transl. into Ido by Miss G. Monster) 
by O. Jespersen, with translation of both into English by Gilbert H. Richardson 
(London, 1920), p. 20. 
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“katydid,” it is an American term which has resisted all efforts 
to render it by a single word in any other language. However, 
we could try to persuade the reporter on baseball games, not 
to indulge any longer in a jargon of his own with its “ump,” 
its “fans,” etc. And we might extend a similar request to college 
students with regard to terms like “frosh” and “soph,” or “prof” 
and “prom” and all the rest. Maybe that in this way we would 
succeed in cutting down the abundance so as to reach the level 
of an artificial language. Yet it would amount to nothing less 
than moving from a palace into a poorhouse. 

On the other hand, the artificial languages may attempt to 
amend matters on their part by adding, f. i., to their regular 
vocabulary various lists providing for the special needs of 
college students, newspaper writers, huntsmen, sportsmen, 
people engaged in various professional branches, and lovers of 
slang generally. This step, however, might easily prove fatal 
for the cause of artificial languages, inasmuch as it would reveal 
the fact that simplicity meant meagerness and poverty. 

The whole problem, however, is not merely one of linguistic 
aspects. Obviously the practice in vogue at present in inter- 
national dealings is based on the belief that Latin, English, 
French and German are the languages most widely known on 
account of their generally being taught in schools and colleges. 
The privileged position granted to them in the curriculum 
rests just as much or more so on the merits of their literature 
and their intimate connection with present-day civilization as 
on their lingtliistic qualities. Nor need we feel obliged to reduce 
their number any further unless we are anxious to improve the 
world by making it more monotonous. 

The fact remains that there are not a few enthusiasts looking 
forward to the time when one and the same language will be 
used all over the globe and only one world literature enjoyed 
by all mankind. That time, however, I believe, may yet be 
far off. Maybe it will arrive when all nations of the world 
will be united in perfect peace under one government, when 
differences between races and creeds will have vanished, and 
when our friend Homunculus, the tiny human being created by 
a synthetic process out of chemical elements and hatched in a 
chemical laboratory, will be able to enjoy an existence longer 
than that granted him by Goethe in the second part of Faust. 
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Although the Greek language shows a considerable number of forms 
with present reduplication in «, yet in no sense do these constitute a 
living category.! They are almost a closed circle of old and inherited 
verbs, subject to all kinds of analogica] changes which give evidence of 
failure to understand their structure, while even new forms show by 
their very appearance that they were not consciously felt as reduplicat- 
ing forms. Thus trraya: (Moschus, etc.) for wérowae was clearly pat- 
terned after toraya:,? for if felt as a reduplicating form it would have 
appeared as *ml-rraya. At the same time this analogical formation 
shows that toraua itself was no longer analyzed as reduplicated. We 
may in fact say that the whole category of reduplicating presents, how- 
ever clear is its existence from the historical point of view, was psycho- 
logically a nonentity. The individual reduplicated verbs were either 
structurally obscure to the speakers of the language, or else they were 
analyzed wrongly, i.e. notin accordance with their origin. Thusno doubt 
pi-uvw was usually conceived as piu-vw, because the latter concep- 
tion is supported by a number of verbs like réu-vw, and, moreover, by 
the probable division of syllables in pronunciation (piu-vw* rather than 
pi-uvw), while there was nothing at all to assist in the apperception of 
the original weak form of the root uv-. Even those reduplicated presents 
which are clearest to the philologist, e.g. di-dw-mue and i-Oy-y, must 
have been wrongly analyzed or seemed structurally obscure to many 
speakers. That e.g. &6:-56-unv was sometimes conceived as é-6:6-6-un», 
with thematic vowel, is shown by the analogical é-dl5-e-ro of the New 
Testament. On the other hand, e.g. ri-0e-re or ri-0e-rat were certainly 


1 While this applies both to thematic and athematic verbs, an exceptional position is 
held by the reduplicated verbs in -cxw, which apparently were not generally obscure, 
€.8-, Yi~yva-oKkw, Bi-Bpw-cKw, uL-uvh-oKw, 5t-5pa-oKw. 

? Cf. Brugmann-Thumb, 324. 

I assume that there is no truth in Herodian’s opinion that all such consonant groups 
go with the following syllable. In spite of the acceptance of this as a principle of pronuncia- 
tion e.g. by Hirt, Handbuch? 93, the conflict of metrical facts is an insurmountable objec- 
tion and forces us to conclude that Herodian’s rules had to do only with writing, cf. 
Sturtevant, TAPA 53.38. [Cf. also E. Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griech. u. in den 
anderen idg. Sprachen G. M. B.] 
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often taken as thematic formations and analyzed ri@-e-re and ri0-e-rau 
in the xo.wn, as is made clear by rif.= rife. v1. of D at Luke 8:16, and still 
more by the following thematic forms in papyri: rapaxara-ri§-o-wac and 
mapa-rT9-6-pevos, cf. Robertson, Gram. Gr. N. T. 318. 

Of the various causes that obscure the structure of reduplicating 
presents, phonetic changes in themselves do not of course affect these 
verbs more than any other category of forms. There is, however, this 
difference, that in a group which, so to speak, has broken down psycho- 
logically, analogy cannot be a restoring and regularizing influence, so 
that phonetic changes will not be thwarted by ‘‘Systemszwang.” Sound 
changes have in fact so altered the appearance of some reduplicating 
presents that no speaker of the language could possibly have divined 
the original existence of a reduplication. Such certainly are difnuac< 
*5.-5.a-wart (cf. Lesb. farnut for the root), vicouat <*n-vo-ro-pat® (strong 
root in véouar<*veo-o-uar). Probably also tAkw<*su-fA-w® (root *fed- 
‘to wind’), and ifw<*si-zd-6' (strong root in Lat. sedeo). ey 
though much more doubtful, pioyw<*mi-mzg-6* (strong root *mezg-, 
cf. Lat. mergo). Only slightly less changed, but also beyond the possi- 
bility of recognition of its original structure, is Tra-O. Tha-re<*ot-cha-, 
trn-Ou << *ot-ody-60.9 

In a number of presents sound changes have reduced the reduplication 
to ant (with smooth or rough breathing). That this change alone may 
be sufficient to obscure their structure, is shown by tornus<*ov-orn-we 
and inur<*ow-on-uwt. The latter, like Lat. sisto Skt. tisthati, shows the- 
matic inflection in xow7 forms like ag-iw, which, as we ‘have just seen, 
means wrong analysis. The former verb was shown to have been 
structurally obscure because of txrauat, which was formed by analogy 
to it. In case of toxw<*ov-cx-w (strong root sex- in elxov< *é-cex-0-v) 
this factor was assisted by other sound changes in other forms, resulting 
in the present é¢xw and future éfw, so that the various irregularities 
could not have been interpreted according to any system. For taéxw< 


* According to Fick, Vergl. Worterbuch 1.108, 620. 

5 Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2.3.2 106. 

* Cf. Solmsen, Untersuchungen 229. 

7 It is possible that t¢w originated from *sid-i6 instead of *st-2d6, I.E. sid- being found 
e.g. in téptw. Cf. Brugmann-Thumb 332f. In this case it is probable that there was an 
obscuring of the structure of forms like *sizdé even in the parent language, and that the 
root sid- instead of sed- received its i through I.E. contamination of sed- and si-2d-. 

® So according to Wackernagel, KZ. 33.39. Usually, and more convincingly, supposed 
to come from *wy-oxw. 

® Cf. Brugmann-Thumb 331f. 
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*e.--axw interpretation of the c as reduplication was precluded by the 
isolation of the present system!° and its derivatives, nor would anyone 
have scented the same root in dvo-nx7s. Isolation of the present system 
also prevented i-abw (root *ai-) from being felt as reduplicated, although 
here the reduplication evidently retained its original form, and there 
was no opportunity for phonetic mutilation. 

Transfer of us verbs to the thematic conjugation by the substitution 
(not addition) of the thematic vowel for the root vowel has already 
been cited as evidence for the obscuring of structure in case of didwut, 
TiOnut, and tinue. Other instances are: difouar for difnua in the Alexan- 
drian poets, which presupposes the analysis of difear<*éi-fn-cor as 
bit-e-ar; émimdov ‘filled,’ a variant reading in Hes. Sc. 291, now usually 
rejected, which would presuppose some form like *é-ai-r)e-re," in which 
€ was wrongly taken as the thematic vowel. 

Similar evidence of obscuring is the substitution of the nasal present 
suffix -avo- for the root vowel in isravw (Polyb., etc.) for iornut, evidently 
made by analogy to ifavw=ifw, which is as early as Homer. It assumes 
the analysis tor-n-us and ior-dyw. A more complicated analogical 
formation is mymdavw for *ri-rAn-u1, which shows obscuring not only 
through its nasal suffix, but also the infixed nasal. Both are thought to 
have been patterned after Awravw=deirw. After either my-rAdvw or 
Aiyuravw or both was patterned the normal post-Homeric present xvyxavw!? 
for Homeric xt-xavw < *xi-xavew (Attic -avw<-avfw). 

The nasal infix, which in the last two words was inserted behind the 
reduplication in exactly the same way as otherwise into the root, was 
of course particularly good evidence that-the reduplication was not felt 
as such, but conceived as part of the root. This infix was carried from 
Tima to tiuardnut, and from there to two other me presents, rivarpnur 
and xiyxpnyu (found in the Cretan xivxpyrt) as also to the thematic 
xvyxp@. In these four presents therefore the nasal infix has become evi- 
dence of obscuring of structure without the assistance of the nasal suffix. 

The irregular form of the reduplication itself was also cited as evidence 
of obscuring of structure in t-rraya for *m-rra-wa after torayat. In 
case of mt-m7-w (root 7er-)"8 the length of the +, due to the analogy of the 


10 Otherwise is found only the Homeric perfect ‘participle 4uqu-axvia, for which see p. 17. 

1 This is comparable to taking the ¢ e.g. of €-0e-re as a thematic vowel, as seen above. 

12 That is, although -avw here comes from -avfw, and although the a belongs to the root, 
the similarity of the type \.uxr4éyw caused both the insertion of the nasal as well as the 
reinterpretation of the a as belonging to the suffix. 

48 Cf. Brugmann-Thumb 304. 
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congeneric ptm-rw, is conclusive evidence that it was thought of as 
containing the suffix -ro- and was analyzed mtz-rw. A similar result was 
brought about by metathesis in rixrw for *ri-rx-w' (strong root in 
é-rex-o-v), So that the analysis became rik-Tw. 

Hardly important from our point of view is 6-vi-vn-m (cf. fut. 6-vj-ow). 
If this analysis (cf. e.g. Wackernagel, Dehnungsges. 50) is correct, i.e., 
if the verb really is related to Skt. nd-thd-m ‘help,’ and the 6- is a prefix, 
the fact that this prefix is an unintelligible petrified remnant would not 
allow correct analysis, and this present was certainly among the struc- 
turally obscure. However, cf. Boisacq s. v. 

Only rarely does forgetting the structure of these presents result in 
carrying over the present reduplication into other tenses, comparable to 
6t-bdoxw ddidéw Se-didaxa in the -cxo- class. From iaxw is claimed the 
perfect taxa found in the participle aduguaxvi-a B 316, but its « belongs 
to the preposition, and it is dugi-faxvia.™ From xvyxavw, which has 
displaced *xi-x7-ys in most forms, we find the aorist éx:xov. Here the 
abstration of a root xx-!* is particularly evident. 

Opposed to all these evidences of decay in the class of presents with 
reduplication in « prefixed before the root or root plus thematic vowel, 
there are very few signs of life in the category. It is true that di-d6-us 
for déw is probably a Greek innovation, but it is found in Homer and 
then falls into disuse. We do however find at a very late date *ri-rpy-m 
in dta-ritpavres (Dio C.) and rirpaya (Oribas.). These got their redupli- 
cation in « from ti-rpdw, found for the first time in Dioscorides, as is also 
tt-rpaivw. It is obvious that these very few late analogical formations do 
not weigh heavily against all the other multifarious evidence that the 
class was petrified at a very early date, and that the ¢ of the original 
reduplications was by most persons and at most times felt as a part of the 
root or verb stem. 

The result of phonetic and analogical changes in some verbs with 
obscured reduplication in « has been to create a kind of vowel gradation 
in which the c of the present system appears as a variant of the root 
vowel ¢€ as it appears in other tenses, particularly the aorist. Thus 
cf. rixrw and érexov, tfw ifouar and édunv, DAdXw and éca. In Homeric 
Greek, where the use of the augment was optional and consequently 
unaugmented forms were easily confused with augmented forms, the 
same vowel gradation could have been felt in tcxw opposed to the aorist 


4 Cf. Brugmann-Thumb 159. 
4 Cf. Brugmann-Thumb 373. 
16 See Boisacq, Dict. etym., note. s.v. xxavw. 
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écxov. A very frequent example seems to be Ionic ylvouar<yl-yv o-nat, 
opposed to the aorist éyev-6-unv. Whether we admit this example de- 
pends on our judgment of the quantity of the. According to e.g. Thumb, 
Handb. der gr. Dial. 352, this is long and arose by compensatory lengthen- 
ing accompanying the dissimilatory dropping of the second y in ylyvoya, 
as also in ywwoxw for yvyvwoxw. If this is the correct explanation, the 
long « of course prevents this from being an example of the same apparent 
vowel gradation c:e as found in tlxrw:érexov. But there are serious 
difficulties in the way of this explanation. As is pointed out in Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Gr. Gr. 126, the group yy shows no trace of this change in 
any other word, as we would expect for a phonetic change. Moreover, 
dissimilation should have affected yiyvoua and yeyvmoxw simultaneously 
and in the same dialects, whereas the former is found as yivowa as early 
as the fifth century B.C. in Ionic inscriptions (Thumb, Joc. cit.) and, 
either in this form or as yivuuat (Thess., Boeot.), makes its way over all 
Greece, whereas ywvwoxw is confined to Ionic prose and Lesbian and late 
Doric inscriptions,'” and thus is no doubt a much later development. 
Finally, dissimilation would seem to be possible only if the initial 
gamma was pronounced like the second gamma, but the latter was 
undoubtedly gamma nasal (Brugmann-Thumb, loc. cit.). That other 
verb forms should have caused the restoration of the explosive y before 
dissimilation took place, is obviously impossible for yivoya: in view of 
what has been said of the obscuring of the structure of reduplicating 
presents in general, and all the more for this particular word because the 
weak root yv- was not found in any form except in the present system, 
in which the y invariably followed a vowel and had become a nasal. 
In case of ywyvymoxw reconstitution of the original explosive y is possible 
in view of the future yywooua as well as the modes of the aorist, e.g. 
yv@, yvolnv, but this was, as we have seen, the Jater and rarer, and could 
not possibly have been the pattern for yivoua. The latter was evidently 
an analogical formation, and its second y was crowded out because it was 
conceived as an infix like the y of rvyxa4vw and Aayxdvw, of which the 
former is closely allied in meaning. Possibly at some pre-historic period 
the - dropped out according to some proportion like *riyxw : *rixw 
=~ylyvoya : ylwoua. That the present formation rvyxdrw is a late re- 
modelling of an earlier simpler form is quite evident from the absence 
of similar present formations in other I. E. languages. Cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. 2.3.2282. This explanation of yivoua: is free from the objections of the 


17 Cf. Buck, Gr. Dial. 69. 
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phonetic explanations, and, since it presupposes the original short 1,'® 
it gives us another example of the apparent vowel gradation  : e, which 
may have been of great importance in acting as pattern for subsequent 
forms. How ywaoxw is to be explained does not affect us here, since 
it was very clearly of different origin, as shown by the difference of 
distribution temporally and geographically. 

A further example of an apparent vowel gradation ¢ : e, though no 
doubt only occasionally perceived, is 7i-Oy-w, interpreted as rl0-n-us 
opposed to the aorist passive éréOnv,<*é-He-On-v, but interpreted as 
é-7é9-n-v when associated with the present. 

In addition to these perfect cases of presents differing from other 
tenses merely by the originally reduplicative ¢, the feeling under certain 
circumstances that this . was merely a characteristic present vowel, 
was helped by imperfect correspondences in which the v was not the only 
difference between stem of the present and other tenses, e.g. in yl-py-w 
felt as ylu-vw and opposed to per® and é-pev-ov, or ml-rr-w,!® felt as 
mim-rw, and opposed e.g. to @-eo-ov, Dor., Lesb. é-7er-ov. 

All of these instances in which the originally reduplicative . has come 
to appear simply as the characteristic vowel of the present system as 
opposed to ¢ of other tenses, seem to me to point the way to the explana- 
tion of one other much discussed group of verbs which show in the 
present system as opposed to the original radical e. Brugmann-Thumb 
334 cite xloynue (éxépeca), midvayac (éré\aca), xpluvnue (éxpéuaca), 
rirynue (éxéraga), oxlévayat (éoxédaca); thematic xipydw, mirvdw, kpivdopuat, 
mirvaw, dpryvdouar”® (dpéyw, dpéyruut). Also riryw, and perhaps mirvéw,”! 
as variants of ritynu, itvdw. Thefactthatallofthese, withthe exception 
of dvyvdouat, occur only in the present and imperfect, affords a strong 
presumption in favor of that explanation which is based on other present 
formations such as the reduplication in 1, and opposed to various other 
theories which would leave this feature unexplained and thus must 
consider that fact accidental. This applies in the first place to the suppo- 


18 No conclusions concerning the quantity of the ¢ of yivoua: and ywwdoxw can be drawn 
from the spelling yexboxw IG. 3.36.4, for the inscription is dated between 117 and 138 
A.D., and thus belongs to a time when the original distinctions between the quantities 
had disappeared under the influence of the accent, so that « could represent an old ¢ 
as well as i. 

19 T am referring, of course, to the time when zizrw still had short ¢. 

0 From épryvdouae occur épryvicopat and dpryvhOnv, obviously a secondary extension 
of the present stem formation, since also the nasal suffix originally belonged to the present 
stem only. 

% For the secondary use of wirv- as aorist stem see Brugmann-Thumb 329. 
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sition of Hirt” that the « represents the reduced grade of I.E. e, cf. Der 
idg. Ablaut 11ff., Handb. der gr. Laut- und Formenlehre® 105f. The 
attempt to make out of this a case of I.E. vowel gradation suffers also 
from the fact that it forces Hirt to cite as examples of this Ablaut a list 
of words differing as widely as possible both in meaning and phonetic 
conditions, so that he is unable to suggest any satisfactory conditions 
under which this reduced grade took the form. He cites as examples 
of this change not only wirynu and the like, but also e.g. xtAvor<*xuodAcor 
=Aeol. xéAXvo1, pis =Skt. vddhrik, for which the explanation of vowel 
assimilation lies almost on the surface, and others like xplw<*xp.cyw 
‘anoint’: Skt. hdrsati ‘rubs,’ xidds ‘fodder’: Skt. ghas- ‘eat,’ for which 
Hirt himself has to invoke the following s as contributary cause, op. cit. 
106: ‘‘Es scheint, dass der schwache Vokal besonders gerne vor s in i 
diberging.”’ Furthermore, examples like twos Lat. equos Skt. dgvak 
Goth. aihva- show unquestionably an I.E. accent on the initial] syllable, 
whereas all the conditions suggested by Hirt for the origin of the reduced 
grade of vowels presuppose that the accent followed the reduced syl- 
lable, cf. Der idg. Ablaut 164 ff. Also Hirt’s attempt to establish a corre- 
spondence between Gr. « and Lat. a as vowel of the reduced grade is far 
from convincing. He can find only wirvnu : pando (if the latter should 
have come from *patno) and Homeric ziovpes : Lat. quattuor. Of these 
the first presupposes a highly improbable sound change, and the last 
suffers from the fact that the weak grade of the second syllable in the 
Greek form is opposed to the strong grade of the same syllable in Latin. 
But this means different accentual conditions, and yet identical accen- 
tual conditions are presupposed by Hirt’s theory that these two show 
the same reduced grade. However, we are not primarily concerned with 
refuting Hirt’s hypothesis, and might on the contrary say that the 
chances of making out a good case for the same would be materially 
increased if all attempts to include the verbs of the type wirynue were 
given up. That these are particularly troublesome is shown by his 
admission (op. cit. 106) that xipynus and widvapat received their « through 
analogical extension of the vowel gradation ¢ : €. 

Attempts to explain Gr..c in these words by phonetic processes which 
are purely Greek are also particularly unable to deal with the group 
nitvnut. Both the principle of vowel assimilation mentioned above as 
well as Thurneysen’s sonant z (KZ. 30.351) are convincing for a number 
of Greek iotas, but any attempt to extend such explanations to mirvnue 


* Also Kretschmer, KZ. 31.375ff., traces to proethnic differences. 
* Cf. Solmsen, KZ. 38.440. 
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would be out of question because of the total absence of the requisite 
phonetic conditions, and because any explanation based on phonetic 
changes is unable to account for the fact that the ¢ occurs only in the 
present system, which fact, as we have seen, would point rather to 
association with originally reduplicative iotas which through obscuring 
of the structure of such verbs became felt as root vowels. 

It is obvious that the assumption that c in verbs like ritynus came from 
present reduplications will be strengthened greatly if we find actually 
existing reduplicated presents which show the ., alongside of other 
presents from the same roots which also have t, but do not look as 
though they are reduplicated. Now of the six verbal roots which are 
cited for this irregularity, three do show such parallel reduplicating 
presents, while the remaining three can be plausibly explained as 
analogical to these. It will be best, therefore, to take up these verbs one 
by one, and to see what were the favorable conditions in each for the 
analogical creeping in of the «. 

In Homer as well as later poets occurs rirvnut for reravvype ‘spread 
out.’ In Pindar and Tragedy we find from the homonymous root *pet 
‘to fall’ (cf. Aeolic and Doric aor. érerov ‘fell’ or fut. recotpat < *ereopat) 
nitvw as a parallel iform to wimrw ‘fall.’ Probably ziryw was also used 
in the sense of ‘spread out’ in Hes. Sc. 291, although there is some doubt 
whether the correct reading is émirvov or émirdov. It seems also that 
mirvw ‘to fall’ was sometimes extended to mrvéw, and then émrvov 
assumed the réle of an aorist, e.g. in Soph. Oed. Col. 1732, according to 
patterns like xruréw (present): éruzov (aorist). Finally, rirvdw is quoted 
by Brugmann-Thumb as a parallel form to zitvnw. The starting point 
of all of these forms was most probably zirvw “fall,” which took the 
place of *er-vw through association with the reduplicated zi-rrw, 
which at that time must still have had a short «. Through the mediation 
of some prehistoric homonymic forms of *pet- ‘to fall’? and *pet- ‘to 
spread out’ the c then spread to zirvw ‘spread out’ and thence to zirynus 
‘spread out,’ and as extensions of these various forms murvéw ‘fall’ and 
mitvaw ‘spread out’ require no further explanation. This presupposes 
that wiryw was older than zirynm, though the latter is a Homeric word, 
an assumption by no means improbable when we consider that ziryw 
and wim7w were metrically equivalent, so that the transmission of the 
Homeric text might easily have substituted the more familiar rirrw 
even if wiry» was used originally. Then too wiry» may have been 
lacking to the Homeric dialect though known elsewhere in Greece at the 
time. 
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Much simpler are the conditions for xipynu ‘to mix’ alongside of the 
thematic xipydw, both used only in the present and imperfect, and occur- 
ring from Homer on for xepdvvyst. The ce of these forms obviously comes 
from the reduplicative « found in the Doric imperative éy-xl-xpa from 
Sophron as well as in xvy-xp@° xipvG@ (Hesych.), with a nasal like that of 
TULTAAVYW. 

Homeric is also wi\vayac ‘approach’ for weddf{w, alongside of which 
is found miAvdw, active and transitive, in Hesiod, Op. 508. In view of 
the influence of homonymic roots on each other as seen in ziryw and 
xitynut one cannot but suspect that the same thing happened here. The 
reduplicative « of the structurally obscure wiu-rAnu “fill’ first slipped 
into some verb form of ‘to fill’ and from there to forms of the homonymic 
root ‘to approach,’ in which connection it might be observed that 
m\jro meant either ‘approached’ or ‘was filled.’ This a priori conclusion 
is strengthened by the occurrence of widvayat in the sense ‘be filled’ 
in X 402 del 5 xatrat kvdveat ridvavro ‘round about his dark hair was 
filled (with dust).’ It is true that Aristarchus and modern editions here 
read mirvavyro ‘were spread out,’ but the common reading ai(x) rAavro, 
also found in Dionys. Hal., de comp. verb. 18a, shows that the passage 
was commonly interpreted as containing a verb ‘was filled.’** Naturally 
midvavro in the sense ‘were filled’ was unfamiliar, and critics either 
rejected the reading or understood ‘approached.’ In actual fact ridvarto, 
meaning both ‘were filled’ and ‘approached’ shows the way how the 
t found its way from ziurdnm to miAvayae ‘approach.’ 

After three verbs with the vowel « for e in the present once existed, 
analogical extension to other similarly formed verbs like oxiévaya: and 
Kpiuynut was easy enough. On the other hand the three patterns thus 
formed certainly do not have to be the only cause for the analogical 
iotas of similar verbs, although the confinement of that vowel to the 
present system must no doubt be traced to the present reduplication. 
For oxldvnut oxtdvayar xldvaya ‘scatter’ (Homer, etc.) instead of oxedédv- 
vuyut Moulton, AJPh. 10.284 f., found a plausible explanation when 
he assumed contamination of the root *sghit *sghid found in Skt. 


*4 Leaf’s objection that ‘were filled’ involves a harsh ellipsis of «xovlns is not 
well taken. The suggestion of dust is easy because xovloados precedes and éy xovlyor 
follows. On the other hand, to first speak of the dust, then of the spreading of 
Hector’s hair, and then to return to the dust would show an improbable lack of con- 
tinuity in the imagery. Finally, the three common variant readings are most easily 
explained by starting from wldvayro ‘were filled’, from which mlurdavro does not 
differ in meaning, and wirvavro very little in appearance. 
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chinddmi Gr. cxifw and Lat. scindo ‘split,sever’; for ‘to scatter’ and ‘to 
sever’ are almost synonymous and would easily be subject to mutual 
influence. In this way, Moulton declared, analogy supplemented Thur- 
neysen’s sonant g in the explanation of Gr. « for I.E. e. This contamina- 
tion of the two roots certainly is a plausible explanation for this particular 
word. However, the permanence of this product of contamination was no 
doubt helped, if not assured, by the existence of the three morphologi- 
cally similar verbs rirvnu, xipynu, and zidvayar, whose « comes from 
present reduplications, and which may have been cause even for the 
formation of oxidynu, to which at the very least they contributed the 
nasal present suffix. Note particularly that ‘to spread out’ and ‘scatter’ 
are congeneric. As to the fact that oxidynu: also does not go beyond the 
present system, there were really two causes: the analogy of those 
similar verbs whose . came from the present reduplication, as mentioned 
above, but also the fact that -vy- was a present suffix only, which in 
turn was also an influence in keeping zirvnu etc. confined to the present 
and imperfect. 

On the other hand xpiuynue ‘to hang,’ which is found e.g. in the 
manuscript B, Pindar, P. 4.43,in the same sense as xpeudvvume, is evidently 
patterned after witvnu, xipynurt, and cxidynuw. Points of contact in 
meaning are by no means rare. Thus when, as in Aeschyl., Sept. 229, 
kpiuvnue is used of hovering clouds, it is congeneric or rather contrastible 
with oxidynus ‘to scatter,’ and ‘to hang’ may also be associated, if not 
with wirynue ‘to spread out,’ at least with its homonymic root ‘to fall.’ 
It should, however, be observed that the existence of xpiuynu is none 
too certain. The obvious relation to xpnuvés suggests that the form 
Kphuvnu (kpnuvaw), invariably received into most texts, may after all 
be the only correct one, and that the existence of the « form is due to the 
late identity of pronunciation of . and », and thus belongs to a late stage 
of the text transmission only. In this case the substitution of the false e 
form by the scribes was helped by the existence of zirynu and the like. 

There is left only the invariably thematic d¢ryvaoua: ‘stretch one’s 
self” (cf. dpéyrvus, dpéyw), found from Hesiod on, including Attic prose. 
Brugmann-Thumb 334 considered that this was remodelled from an 
older *épiyvaya, which contained I.E. i (cf. Lith. réiziu-s and O.H.G. 
rethhen) as opposed to I.E. e in dpéyvume dpéyw (cf. e.g. Lat. rego). The 
apparent vowel gradation 7 : e here originating accidentally was then 
transferred by analogy to the other verbs. Now ‘to stretch out’ (dpryvdo- 
pat), ‘to spread out’ (airvynur), and ‘to scatter’ (oxldynuc) certainly are 
congeneric ideas and therefore subject to mutual influence, but it is a 
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question which way that influence was exerted. Since mirvnu occurs 
first, since alongside of it is found murvdw, it seems more probable that 
mutvaouat was the pattern for dpryvaouar. It thus becomes unnecessary 
to assume a hypothetical base *épiyvayua: for the latter, as also a different 
I. E. root than for dpéyw, dpéyvum. This is certainly a doubtful etymology 
and not to be compared in persuasiveness with the assumption of the 
origin of the c of ritvnu from present reduplications as in wimrw. 

We thus find that of the six verbs with the anomalous presents in 1, 
three (airvnut, xipynut, widvayac) can be explained by the existence 
of presents with reduplication in 1, while the other three (oxidynu ‘to 
scatter,’ xpiuynue ‘to hang,’ and épryvdouat ‘to stretch’) are so obviously 
congeneric to zirynu ‘spread out’ and zirvw ‘to fall,’ that analogical 
transfer of the c is as probable as any analogy can be, and at the same 
time this analogy may have been helped by contamination of other 
congeneric roots in case of oxidvnu and dpryvaoua. 
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The history of science records many illustrations of the human 
inclination to cling to a neat generalization regardless of the evidence 
behind it. Within our own field we may mention the classification of 
languages as inflected, agglutinating, or isolating; and the obviously 
false dogma that phonetic laws operate without exception. 

The current theory of centum-languages and satem-languages seems 
to rest upon no firmer foundations. This classification of Indo-European 
speech was adopted from others rather cautiously by Brugmann in 
the first edition of the Grundriss:! “Die indogermanischen &, 2, gh [c, 
}, th] erscheinen in Griechischen, Italischen, Keltischen und German- . 
ischen in der Regel als Verschlusslaute oder als solche Laute, fiir welche 
Verschlusslaute als unmittelbare Vorstufe vorauszusetzen sind, dagegen 
in Arischen, Armenischen, Baltisch-Slavischen sowie in Albanesischen 
in der Regel als Spiranten (im Armen. sogleich als Affricatae) oder deren 
Fortsetzungen. Es ist méglich und nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass diese 
Verschiedenheit eine uridg. Articulationsdifferenz widerspiegelt, dass 
die urspriinglichen Verschlusslaute in einem Teile des Gebietes der idg. 
Grundsprache spirantisch affiziert (als Affricatae?) gesprochen wurden, 
wiahrend sie in dem anderen Teil rein blieben.” In a later paragraph 
(pp. 307 f.) Brugmann remarked that the Indo-European languages 
fall into the same two groups on the basis of their treatment of the 
(labio)-velars. The languages which retain the palatals as stop sounds 
give evidence of the labialization of the velars, while the other languages 
do not. He continues, ‘Hier, wie bei den Palatalen, liegt méglicher- 
weise ein dialektischer Unterschied der idg. Ursprache vor.” 

Following von Bradke, Brugmann subsequently applied the name 
centum-Sprachen to those languages which retain the palatals as stop 
sounds and show a labial affection of certain velars, while the languages 
which have spirants or affricates for the palatals and no labial affection 
of the velars he called satem-Sprachen.? He was always careful to avoid 

1Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo-germanischen Sprachen |. 2896. 
(1886). 


2 Von Bradke, Uber Methode und Ergebnisse der Arischen Altertumswissenschaft 70; 
Brugmann, Grund. 1.2 543; Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik 157. 
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a positive assertion that primitive Indo-European was divided into a 
centum-dialect and a satem-dialect. , 

Other scholars have not always displayed the same caution; in fact 
this striking division of our family of languages into two groups and of 
the parent speech itself into two dialects sometimes seems to be regarded 
as among the most certain results of linguistic science. Furthermore, 
while Brugmann spoke of affricates and spirants as the representatives 
of the palatals in the satem-languages, many scholars say “‘sibilants” 
instead, forgetting not only Armenian but even Sanskrit 7 and & for 
2 [}] and gh [zh]. So most recently Kretschmer® says that the satem- 
languages represent the palatals “durch Zischlaute—s- oder sch- 
Laute.”’ 

In addition to the two observations upon which Brugmann based the 
theory, a third consideration which has largely contributed to its wide 
acceptance is its geographical plausibility. The centum-languages 
known when Brugmann wrote all lie in the western part of the Indo- 
European terrain and the satem-languages in the eastern part, except 
for Albanian and Messapian, which have usually been overlooked. It 
seemed possible, therefore, that the Indo-European languages had 
spread to their historic seats without seriously disturbing their relative 
position. 

Brugmann’s first observation, namely that several languages exhibit 
a roughly parallel treatment of the Indo-European palatals, has come 
to seem less significant, since we now know that two or more related 
languages may independently follow similar lines of growth. In fact 
we find much the same situation in the assibilation of Latin c before 
e and iin the Romance languages. Here too there is a centum-treatment 
of the Latin sound in Sardinian and Dalmatian; but that is not a valid 
reason for assuming a separate Latin dialect as the common ancestor 
of these two idioms. 

Furthermore, Aryan, one of the two branches upon which the theory 
was chiefly built, does not really support it. Leonard Bloomfield‘ has 
shown that the earliest Sanskrit represented the Indo-European palatals 
by stop sounds. The most important points in his demonstration are 
these. Indo-European # [}] appears in Sanskrit as j, which is described 
and classified by the grammarians as a stop sound and which functions 
in prosody and orthography as a simple sound. While Sanskrit has 


* Die Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft 53 (1925). 
* American Journal of Philology 32. 36-57 (1911). 
5 So Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar 16; Brugmann, KVG 44. 
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h for Indo-European 2h [jh], the dissimilation of aspirates yields 7 
(*gZhayghé [zhangha’]>jaygha ‘leg’). Therefore Indo-European gh [jh] 
must still have been a stop sound when aspirates were dissimilated. 
Although Indo-European & [c] usually appeared in Sanskrit as ¢, Indo- 
European sk [sc] and skh [sch] became cch; and c¢, like j, was a stop 
sound in early Sanskrit. Similarly Indo-European & [c] yields a stop 
sound when followed by certain consonants. From the stem vig ‘dwel- 
ling’ (Indo-European wik[wic]) we have nominative singular vff, 
locative plural viks%, and instrumental plural vidbhis. 

These facts were recognized, though nowhere marshalled, by Brug- 
mann, but he followed the prevailing opinion of the time, and assumed 
that in primitive Aryan the Indo-European palatals became spirants. 
For example he held that Indo-European 2 [}] became Aryan z [j], 
which in turn yielded Sanskrit 7 [}]. This, as Bloomfield (p. 41) says, is 
phonetically improbable. Iranian also has a trace of the stop pronuncia- 
tion in Old Persian d from Indo-European 2 [}], as in dasta= Sanskrit 
hasta ‘hand.’ The retention of d in Modern Persian shows that Old 
Persian d of this origin was not a spirant. It is therefore certain that 
primitive Aryan had a stop sound for Indo-European 2 [}], and it 
probably had stop sounds for gh [jh] and & [c].* Primitive Aryan was a 
centum-language as far as the palatals are concerned. 

Since Aryan was a satem-language in respect to the velars, it was 
inconsistent with Brugmann’s second argument, namely that the classi- 
fication of the languages according to the treatment of the palatals 
agrees with their classification according to the treatment of the labio- 
velars. 

In order to dispose of this second argument we need not, however, 
rely upon reconstructed forms; for Tocharian, as actually recorded, 
agrees with the centum-languages as to the palatals but with the satem- 
languages as to the velars. Meillet’ has made this clear, and has warned 
against assigning Tocharian to the western group of Indo-European 
languages. As far as our present knowledge goes Tocharian treats 
palatals and labio-velars alike. Indo-European & [c] appears as & in 


* It may be objected that Indo-European [}] must have suffered some change before 
the Aryan change of g” [g”] to g’ [}] before e and i. This argument was, in fact, advanced 
long ago by Collitz, Bezzenberger’s Beitrige zur Kunde der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
3. 179 (1879). It is only necessary to assume, however, that original 2 [}] and g*] g”] before 
e and é were distinguished in some way during the Aryan period. Probably the former was 
pronounced further forward in the mouth than the latter, but it certainly was not a sibilant 
or even an affricate. 

7 Indogermanisches Jahrbuch |. 14-17 (1914). 
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kante ‘hundred,’ ok ‘eight,’ etc., while a secondary assibilation gives 
¢ before original front vowels, as in migo ‘urine’ beside Gatha-Avestan 
maézaiti ‘he urinates,’ palgalie ‘a burning’ beside Avestan brdzaiti 
‘it shines’ and Greek gdéyw ‘I burn.’ Just so Indo-European q” [k*] 
appears as k in pinkte ‘fifth’ and in derivatives of the relative-interroga- 
tive pronoun, such as kupre ‘if? and kwri ‘when,’ while Indo-European 
g” [g”] yields kakmu ‘having come,’ with perfect reduplication of the 
root *g’em [g’em]. Indo-European q” [k”] shows the secondary assibil- 
ation in pig, pis ‘five,’ gem ‘he has come,’ etc. In pedka ‘fifty’ beside 
Sanskrit pafcdgat and Greek mevrixovra ‘fifty’, the Indo-European 
labio-velar is a sibilant, while the original palatal is a stop sound. 
Meillet suggests that Tocharian may be intermediate between the 
satem-languages and the centum-languages; certainly it is neither the 
one nor the other. 

Furthermore we are threatened with another intractable language 
of the same sort. Sommer’s® convincing discussion of Venetic makes it 
clearer than ever that that language retained the palatals as stop sounds; 
but so far no trace of a labialization of the velars has appeared. On the 
other hand Sommer (p. 122) shows that the enclitic g’e appears in 
Venetic as ke. He warns against drawing far-reaching conclusions from 
this one word, especially as it may have lost the labialization on account 
of its lack of accent; but this scrap of evidence must be considered in 
connection with what we know of the nearest relatives of Venetic. Hero- 
dotus, 1. 196, includes the Veneti among the Illyrii, and their personal 
names correspond closely with those of the Illyrii.? The Messapian of 
southern Italy is an offshoot of Illyrian, and Albanian is probably 
descended from Illyrian. Since both Messapian and Albanian are 
without trace of the labialization of the velars, it is probable that 
Venetic ke represents the regular treatment of the velars in that lan- 
guage. 

At any rate the Veneto-Illyrian languages go far toward invalidating 
the centum-satem-hypothesis in another way. While Venetic retains 
the palatal stops, Albanian and Messapian treat those sounds in the 
manner of the satem-languages. Kretschmer! solves this riddle by 
assuming that just before the separation of the Indo-Europeans the 
speakers of Veneto-Illyrian dwelt some on one side and some on the 
other of the line of division between the centum-dialect and the satem- 

8 Indogermanische Forschungen 42. 90-132 (1924). 

® See Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache 270 f. (1896); 
Idg. Sprachwissenschaft 19-22, 54 (1925). 

10 Idg. Sprachwissenschaft 54. 
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dialect. Such hair-splitting comes very near to abandoning the whole 
theory. 

In a third respect the Veneto-Illyrian languages make difficulty for 
the hypothesis. Albanian and Messapian indicate that southern Illyrian 
was a satem-language, and this with Thracian must have completely 
separated Greek from the other centum-languages. That weakens the 
third or geographical argument for the fundamental character of the 
classification. To make an end of this argument I need merely mention 
that Tocharian is a centum-language in the treatment of the palatals, 
and that Hittite seems to conform with those languages both as to the 
palatals and as to the velars. Both of them, of course, lie in satem- 
language territory. 

To sum up, Brugmann adopted as a mere possibility the division of 
primitive Indo-European into a centum-dialect and a satem-dialect. 
There was never any cogent evidence in favor of the hypothesis, and 
recent discoveries render it untenable. If we retain the familiar catch- 
words, we must regard them as purely descriptive terms, no more 
significant than if we should call the languages which retain Indo- 
European 6 the 6-languages and those which change it to @ the d- 
languages. We shall avoid confusion if we cease altogether to speak of 
centum-languages and satem-languages. 

The term centum-language is peculiarly inept as applied to Hittite; 
for this language must have separated from the parent speech long 
before the better known Indo-European languages parted company. 
The first scholar to see that this must be true was Forrer," who writes: 
‘‘Aus verschiedenen Kultur- und geographisch-historischen Griinden 
muss ich als allerspaitesten Zeitpunkt der Einwanderung der Kanisier 
(i.e. Hittites) die zweite Hilfte des dritten Jahrtausends v. Chr. anneh- 
men. Warscheinlich fallt aber ihre Trennung von den Indogermanen in 
den Anfang des dritten oder das Ende des vierten Jahrtausends. Zu 
allen diesen Zeitpunkten aber war die Scheidung der Urindogermanen in 
Ost- und Westindogermanen noch nicht” erfolgt, so dass die Fragestel- 
lung, ob das Kanisische dem West- oder Ostindogermanischen zu- 
zurechnen sei, ebenso falsch ist, wie die, ob das Germanische dem 
amerikanischen oder australischen Zweig des angelsichsischen Sprach- 
stammes angehére. Man wird also nicht umhin kénnen, das Kanisische 


U Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 61. 26 (1921). He has been followed by 
Vendryes ap. Meillet and Cohen, Les Langues du Monde 21. In an article which reached 
me after this paper had gone to the printer, Kretschmer, Glotta 14. 300-19 takes the same 
position, and mentions the linguistic arguments which I have discussed in the text. 

12 Forrer writes me he intended to say “noch nicht,” although “bereits” is printed. 
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als Schwestersprache der aus den indogermanischen Sprachen erschlos- 
senen Urindogermanischen zu bezeichnen.” 

I do not know precisely what cultural, historic, and geographic reasons 
Forrer has for this opinion; he is familiar with the still unpublished 
material from Boghaz Kewi. The Hittite language itself furnishes 
proof that he is right. 

As to vocabulary there is general agreement that the Hittite of the 
thirteenth century B.C. had suffered extraordinary changes. Friedrich® 
says of this side of the language: ‘“‘Dieser(i.e. der Wortschatz) ist im 
weitestem Umfange mit nichtindogermanischen Bestandteilen durch- 
setzt; das Hethitische stand also vor 3300 Jahren lexicalisch auf der 
Stufe etwa des modernen Albanesischen oder des Neupersischen.”’ 
It is likely that we shall ultimately recognize several times as many 
Indo-European etymologies of Hittite words as were known to Fried- 
rich; Kellogg has just now suggested a large number. It is therefore 
rash to declare that the Hittite vocabulary is mainly borrowed; but at 
any rate it is for the most part not obviously Indo-European. Whether 
this be due to borrowing or to internal development, we cannot get away 
from the fact that the Hittite vocabulary of the thirteenth century B.C. 
had somehow been altered far more than, say, the Old Persian vocabu- 
lary of the fifth century. 

In morphology Hittite is almost entirely Indo-European, but in this 
department also the language is in a very advanced stage of develop- 
ment: Of the Hittite verb Friedrich (0. cit. 167) says: “Der Reichtum 
der Ursprache an Verbalformen ist stark vereinfacht. Noch gibt es 
neben dem Aktivum ein .... Medio-Passiv, aber von dem indoger- 
manischen Temporal- und Modalsystem ist nichts iibriggeblieben als 
der Indikativ Prisentis.... ein Indikativ Priteriti.... und der 
Imperativ. Dazu kommen ein Infinitiv, ein Partizip, und eine Art 
Supinum.” 

The Hittite noun is declined in six cases, and we find stems ending in 
u, 1, a,1, r, n, and nt, besides many nouns with ¢ as stem-final in certain 
cases and m in others. At first glance this seems as complicated as the 
Greek or Latin declension; but in Hittite most cases have but a single 
ending, no matter what the stem-final. 

The genitive singular ends in as, which in the consonant stems 
(dagnas from dégan ‘earth’) no doubt represents original es or os. In 
the a-stems (originally o-stems—antuhsas from nom. antuksas ‘man’) 


18 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 76. 155 (1922). 
4 Some Indo-European Coincidences in Hittite, Ottawa, Kas. (1925). 
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the ending may represent original eso with loss of the final vowel, or 
the form may be analogical. In the i-stems and the u-stems (halkiyas 
from halkis ‘grain,’ iddluwas from iddlus ‘good’) we must assume 
analogical processes. The dative-locative ending 7 can in all stems 
represent an original diphthong, but the several stems must originally 
have contained different diphthongs. Here the levelling may be due 
solely to phonetic change. The ending az of the ablative singular 
probably has some connection with the éd or 6d of the Indo-European 
o-stems, but we must assume extensive changes either in Hittite or in 
primitive Indo-European after the separation from Hittite. The 
Hittite instrumental in 7 cannot at present be connected with anything 
in the other languages. The genitive-dative-locative plural ends in 
ds; it may be traceable in part to the locative plural of the d-stems 
(Sanskrit bdldsu from bala ‘girl,’ Greek ’A@jvnor ‘at Athens’); but in 
its genitive function it must be due to a contamination of the Indo- 
European genitive plural ending 6m (which would apparently yield Hit- 
tite dn) with as of the genitive singular. The nominative plural mascu- 
line-feminine ends in és. If we contrast the 7-stem, plural Hattilés from 
Hattilis ‘Hittite’ with the u-stem plural iddlawés from iddlus ‘good,’ it 
is evident that the ending originally belonged to the i-stems. One 
thinks naturally of a contraction of eyes to és, such as we find in 
Greek and Latin (rpeis, trés ‘three’); but possibly Hittite és is a 
development of ims, which seems to have been the nominative plural 
ending in Luwian. The accusative plural masculine-feminine ending 
us seems to belong to the u-stems; but there are other possibilities. 
The remaining cases show a little more variation. The accusative 
singular masculine-feminine ends in ” in the vowel stems and in am in 
the consonant stems, thus paralleling primitive Indo-European rather 
closely. The neuter nominative and accusative singular has no ending, 
even in the a-stems. In the plural the nominative-accusative neuter 
may end in a or it may have no ending but lengthen the last syllable of 
the stem. 

‘When we remember that Hittite has no separate forms for the fem- 
inine, and nothing corresponding to the primitive Indo-European 
G-stems, i/yd stems, diphthongal stems, or masculine r-stems, it is 
evident that the nominal declension has been greatly simplified. As in 
most languages, the pronominal declension is more complicated; but 
extensive changes from Indo-European must be assumed. 


8 See Forrer, ZDMG 76. 217 (1922). 
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The study of Hittite phonology is handicapped by the uncertainties 
of the cuneiform writing. Until we know more than we do at present 
about the phonetic values which the Hittites attached to these char- 
acters, it seems idle to set up precise phonetic laws. Forrer'® has made 
important contributions to this topic. In particular he is clearly correct 
in reading s for cuneiform § (i.e. 5a, $1, a¥, etc.). Equally striking is his 
suggestion that # should be interpreted 0; but proof of this is lacking. 
In other cases Forrer’s material suggests inferences which he refrains 
from drawing. For example, the tables show a thorough confusion of 
b and p, d and ¢, k and g; and since these sounds were kept distinct in 
Accadian, one is forced to conclude that the confusion was due to a 
phonetic peculiarity of Hittite. In view of what we already know of 
other languages of Asia Minor, it is likely that Hittite had only one stop 
sound of each order. 

There remain several problems of this sort which must be cleared up 
before we can get far with the study of Hittite phonology. That this is 
true appears very clearly from the latest attempt in Kellogg’s book 
which was mentioned above. Particularly unsatisfactory is his interpre- 
tation of the a-sign as having on occasion anyone of these phonetic 
values: @, 0, €, 9, ai, ot, et. The sound usually transliterated % he con- 
ceives to have been gh, but whenever it is convenient he reads instead 
ghu, k, g, qu, or gu. It is much more likely that the cuneiform writing 
was less ambiguous than Kellogg thinks, and that the gap between the 
phonetics of primitive Indo-European and Hittite was correspondingly 
wider than he assumes. If we interpret the cuneiform characters as 
strictly as the Assyriologists do, we must conclude that Hittite presents 
more and wider differences from the sounds of primitive Indo-European 
than do Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. 

We are therefore confronted with the paradox that the oldest known 
Indo-European language shows a very advanced stage of development 
in vocabulary, morphology and phonology. The hypothesis of extensive 
contamination with other languages has been advanced by several 
scholars; but that can account only for the composit nature of the 
vocabulary. The most serious difficulty is presented by the curiously 
simple and modern yet Indo-European inflection of this very ancient 
language. The only solution I can think of is the one proposed by 
Forrer. We must not try to find a place for Hittite in the sisterhood of 
Indo-European languages, because Hittite is only a cousin. It will 


6 Die Boghazkii-Texte im Umschrift, Erster Band, Einleitung, Die Keilschrift von 
Boghazkéi (1922). 
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probably be convenient to make the family name include the new- 
comer, but she must constantly be treated as more or less of an outsider. 

If inherited features which Hittite shares with all or a part of the other 
languages must be traced to a period in the history of the parent speech 
previous to the separation of Aryan, Hellenic, Italo-Celtic, Germanic, 
and BalJto-Slavic, we have at last an opportunity to apply the com- 
parative method to the study of the parent speech itself. If we use the 
term primitive Indo-European for the language just prior to the separa- 
tion of the best known tongues—the language to which most of our 
restored forms belong—we may apply the name Pre-Indo-European to 
the common ancestor of Hittite and primitive Indo-European. By way 
of illustration I shall briefly suggest two features of this Pre-Indo- 
European speech. 

The medio-passive in r was long regarded as an Italo-Celtic innova- 
tion, and one of the strongest pieces of evidence for the peculiarly close 
relationship of the Italic and Celtic languages. The discovery that 
Tocharian had middle forms of the third person in ér (singular) and nér 
(plural) showed that the formation seen in Latin amatur ‘he is loved,’ 
amantur ‘they are loved,’ was Indo-European.” Hittite forms such as 
duwarnattari ‘er wird zerbrochen,’ iyattari ‘he goes,’ iyantari ‘they go,’ 
nahsarriyandari ‘sie firchten sich,’ show that the same formation was 
already in existence in Pre-Indo-European. Vendryes (0p. cit. 133) 
made much of the fact that Tocharian has no trace of an impersonal 
passive in 7, like Oscan sakrafir ‘let one consecrate’ (followed by the 
accusative) and the similar Celtic forms. He infers that Italo-Celtic 
inherited only middle forms in tro, niro and third persons plural active 
like Tocharian wefdre ‘ils ont dit’ and Latin fécére ‘they have made.’ 
From the latter type Vendryes derived the impersonal passive, and from 
a contamination of the two the personal passive. Doubt is cast upon this 
part of the theory by Hittite third persons singular middle in ari, such 
as esari ‘he sits.’ These words have not been found in an impersonal 
use, but in form they are so similar to the Italo-Celtic impersonal 
passives that they are probably akin. 

Kellogg'* has correctly identified the Hittite }i-conjugation as “per- 
fective.” The endings show a number of points of contact with the 
perfect of the other languages. The second person singular ending ti/di 
is to be compared with the Sanskrit ending tha (cakartha ‘thou hast 
made’) and Greek 6a (olc0a ‘thou knowest’); the vocalism seems not to 


17 So Vendryes, Revue Celtique 34. 129-142 (1913); Meillet, Idg. Jahrb. 1. 16 (1914). 
18 Op. cit. 38 f., 41. 
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fit, and one may suspect that Hittite ¢2 has been assimilated to the fz 
of the first person and the 7 of the third person. The last named ending 
(probably pronounced e) is identical with the a of Sanskrit (veda ‘he 
knows’) and Greek e¢ (olde ‘he knows’). The second person singular of 
the preterite of the fi-conjugation ends in is#i or ista, with which we 
may compare Greek o@a (jdeGa ‘thou didst know,’ jjeo@a ‘thou didst 
go,’ éynoba ‘thou didst say’) and Latin isté (vidisté ‘thou hast seen’). 
The second person plural preterite ends in sten, which prefixes s to 
ten, the corresponding ending of the other Hittite verbs, as Latin istis 
(vtdistis ‘ye have seen’) prefixes is to the present and imperfect ending 
tis (vidébdtis ‘ye were seeing’). The third person plural preterite ends 
in ir, which is obviously connected with Sanskrit ur, Latin ére, Toch- 
arian dre. 

In meaning the Hittite perfect and its preterite are precisely equiva- 
lent to the present formations. It follows that the Germanic preterito- 
presents, the prevailing present force of the Greek perfect, such Latin 
idioms as ndévi ‘I know’ and 6di ‘TI hate,’ etc., go back not only to primi- 
tive Indo-European but to Pre-Indo-European. 

More doubtful is Kellogg’s assumption that the sibilant in certain 
endings of the preterite of the perfective conjugation belongs to an 
aorist stem. If this proves to be correct, and if we have been right in 


finding many traces of the s-aorist in the personal endings and tense- 
signs of the perfect system in Latin, it follows that the syncretism of 
perfect and aorist started in Pre-Indo-European. There would seem to 
have been an original affinity between the two tenses that has been quite 
unsuspected. 





ANALOGY AS A FACTOR IN SEMANTIC CHANGE 
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It is now more than a half century since the memorable controversy 
concerning the application of analogy to linguistics began to be fought 
out between the old school on the one hand and the neo-grammarians 
on the other. Today, analogy is regarded as at least of equal if not 
greater importance than the phonetic laws themselves. 

Just as the basis of all phonetic laws is physiological, so the basis of 
all analogy is psychological. The association in the mind of one idea 
with another forms the basis of any analogical formation. Ideas are 
associated into groups in the mind, and so also are words which repre- 
sent these ideas associated in groups. The tendency of analogy, then, 
is to counteract the great diversity in language and to bring the in- 
congruous elements of speech into groups and systems, thereby simplify- 
ing them.! In the process of simplification, however, the old form or 
system is modified so that, in the commonly accepted sense, analogy 
becomes synonymous with linguistic disturbance of form, function, or 
meaning. The first we may call morphological analogy, the second 
grammatical (Paul’s formale Analogie), and the last semantic analogy.’ 
Under this classification will also be included certain types of associative 
interference discussed by Paul® under the heading contamination (Kon- 
tamination), i.e. blend-forms. The above divisions apply to word-form 
alone. Analogy covers a wider field than this, however, for associative 
interference in the phrase or sentence, i.e. syntactical analogy, is equally 
frequent. Still another type concerns interference between the various 
sounds of a word. 

But analogy need not always imply associative disturbance, for 
analogical association may be creative as well as interfering. There is 
an association based upon similarity of idea and developing definite 
congeneric groups. In certain primitive languages, such as Bantu for 
example, all nouns are divided into a dozen classes by certain prefixes 
called classifiers. These classifiers furnish elements which connect 

1 Cf. Wheeler, Analogy and the Scope of its Application in Language. Cornell University 
Studies in Classical Philology 1.5 (1887). 


2 Cf. Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language 154. 
® Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschichte,> Chap. VIII. 
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verbs with their substantives in such a way that this congeneric classi- 
fication of substantives governs the whole system of Bantu grammar.‘ 
In the Indo-European languages there is a similar type of association, 
as has been shown by Bloomfield. Here the meaning of any word may 
be arbitrarily attached to some sound element, most commonly a suffix, 
contained in the word, and this element then become the center of a 
congeneric group of words. Although Bloomfield calls this adaptation, 
it is really a type of creative analogy. An example found in most of the 
IE. languages is the -r- suffix used exclusively in words for members of 
the family. Originally the -(#)er- -(¢)or- -(¢)r- found in words for father, 
mother, etc., had nothing to do with the idea of the family.® Its use in 
one of these words, however, endowed it with its particular meaning, 
which became the starting point for the formation of all the other 
words of the congeneric group. For this type Wundt’ uses the term 
begriffliche Angleichung or conceptual assimilation, by which he means 
analogy through similarity or contrast in meaning. 

The two important factors involved in linguistic analogy are the word 
form and the meaning. In the case of morphological and functional 
analogy discussed above, change of form has been brought about by 
association through the meaning. Semantic analogy, at least those 
phases of it that are discussed at all, is the reverse of this, in that change 
of meaning has been brought about by phonetic association. In general 
the types of semantic analogy parallel those of phonetic analogy. The 
first develops through associative interference, and often both form and 
meaning are affected. NE. shamefaced, originally shamfast has changed 
not only its form but also its meaning because of its association with 
face. These cases of analogy have given us the forms commonly known 
as “folk etymology,” and since they are fairly well known, they need 
no further explanation. A similar type of analogy is that noted in 
bilingual districts where the calling to mind of an idea will lead to 
associative interference of the words for that idea in the two languages. 
Thus the German-American, associating NE. afford with NHG. erfordern 
says, “Ich kann es nicht erfordern.”’ Here, of course, phonetic similarity 
plays an important part in the association. But semantic change may 
also be brought about in cases where the associative tie is purely seman- 
tic. When a word in a foreign language only partly corresponds in 
meaning with the native word there is a tendency to ascribe to the 

‘ Oertel 1586. 

5 AJP 12. 1ff.; 16. 409f.; IF 4. 66f. 


* Cf. Brugmann, Kz. vgl. Gram. §406. 
1 Volkerpsychologie,? Die Sprache 1. 439. 
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former the meanings of the latter. In bilingual districts such analogically 
derived meanings easily become fixed in the language. Thus a word 
with two meanings, like the Slavic sramota, meaning both ‘Schande’ 
and ‘Scham’ interferes semantically in Slavo-Germanic districts, there- 
by accounting for such phrases as, ‘‘Habt ihr keine Scheu und Schande?”’® 

The above comprise the types of semantic analogy usually discussed 
in linguistic works. No comprehensive study of them has as yet been 
made and the examples so far collected could easily be multiplied. 
But these, in our opinion, are by no means the only or the most impor- 
tant types of semantic change induced by analogy. That new forms 
have not been called to our attention before, especially in historical 
linguistic investigations, is not to be wondered at; for, except for 
changes of meaning actually in the process of creation today, direct 
proof of such analogical changes is extremely difficult. The existence of 
phonetic laws has made possible the recognition of the workings of 
analogy in word form, whereas the lack of any semantic laws and the 
difficulty of fathoming the infinite number of possible associations 
causing a change of meaning have made progress in this field baffling, 
to say the least. And yet undoubtedly every change of meaning is due 
to an association of some sort. Now this association may result in 
analogical suggestion leading to a change of meaning. Semantic changes 
due to the context in which the word finds itself may be the result of 
analogy, as the psychologist Stout suggests..° The extent to which 
change of meaning may be the result of analogy has been recognized 
by Vossler in his work, Sprache als Schépfung und Entwicklung, 119 f. 
He believes that there is fundamentally only one type of semantic 
change, namely what he calls semantic transference (Bedeutungsiiber- 
tragung) and by that he means semantic analogy. Figures of speech, 
for instance the metaphor, are good examples of this. When we use the 
expression the foot of the mountain, the word foot has taken on a new 
meaning but we are well aware of the old meaning of the word. The 
change of meaning has come about by the transference of an idea from 
one field (the parts of the body) to another (the parts of the mountain) 
and this transference is only another name for analogy. 

The cases of semantic analogy referred to above represent types of 
associative interference. Just as in the case of morphological analogy, 


8 Cf. Schuchardt, Slavodeutsches und Slavoitalienisches, Graz 1885; Paul, Prinzipien 
§382; Windisch, Sitz. Ber. d. kgl, sdchs. Gesell. d. Wiss., 49. 101f. 

9 See Wundt, Die Sprache 2. 600. 

10 Cf. Stout, Mind 16. 195f. 
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there are types of semantic analogy which are not interfering but 
creative, and it is these which it is our purpose to discuss in this paper. 
It is a well known fact of semantics that theoretically the sources of 

a particular meaning are limitless; that is, a given meaning may develop 
from one of an infinite number of possible sources, depending upon the 
particular complex of associations calling that meaning to mind. An 
examination of all the sources of a particular meaning, however, will 
show a distinctly limited number of such sources and a grouping in 
some cases of a large number of words with a common source. A further 
examination of this grouping will show in some instances a tendency 
for words of one dialect to favor exclusively certain possible sources of a 
meaning. That is, no other dialect will show this particular develop- 
ment of meaning. This would not be surprising in the case of one word 
in one isolated instance, but it is noteworthy that there should be three, 
four, and often even more, words with a semantic source found in no 
other dialect. As illustrative material let us take the meaning ‘deceive’, 
whose sources the writer has investigated," although almost any other 
meaning, the sources of which have been worked out, would show 
similar results. Confining ourselves to the NE. and the NE dialects, 
we note the following cases of a development found only in these 
dialects: 

‘do up, finish: deceive’ 

NEdial. dish, put through, NE. do, do for, put through. 

‘cast a spell over, bewitch: deceive’ 

NEdial. beglammer, Scotch glamer, NE. cast a glamer over, 

NE., NEdial. overlook, NE. oversee. 

‘stuff: deceive’ 

NEdial., NE. cram, stuff. 

‘confuse, bewilder: deceive’ 

NE. amuse, NEdial., NE. arsy-versy, baffle, NEdial. fummox." 


In other cases one source is overwhelmingly predominant in one dialect 
with only scattering examples in others, as for example, ‘blind, hood- 
wink: deceive’ in NE. blear, blind, blenk, blend, bluff, glaik, hoodwink.* 
Sometimes a particular semantic development apparently originates 
in one dialect and becomes very productive in another, as is the case 
with words showing the development ‘befoul: deceive.’ Here the oldest 


"| Germanic Words for ‘Deceive.’ A Study in Semantics. In the series Hesperia, Schriften 
zur germanischen Philologie No. 13, Goettingen 1923. 

2 Cf. op. cit. groups V, VIII, XX XIII, XXXVII. 

13 Op. cit. XXX. 
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word, MHG. beschizen, represented a development found in both High 
and Low German dialects, which, however, with few exceptions became 
productive only in the Low German.* Then there are groups which 
represent a development common to many dialects and about which 
we shall have more to say later. 

The question naturally arises: Do the individual words in these 
groups represent in each case a unique, spontaneous development of the 
meaning ‘deceive,’ or is this grouping to be accounted for through some 
form of association? We believe that in many cases the particular 
development of meaning is the result of analogy—semantic analogy. 
This may be of two kinds, an internal and an external. In the former, 
the change of meaning takes place within one dialect, whereas in the 
latter extraneous influence must be taken into account. Discussing 
first the former, let us represent the process graphically thus. A word X 
with a meaning A develops from this a meaning B. Thereupon a word 
Y also with a meaning A, a synonym, being associated with X likewise 
develops the meaning B. Applying this formula to some of the words 
cited above, we note that NE. overlook was used in the meaning ‘look 
with an evil eye upon, cast aspell over,’ from which develops the mean- 
ing ‘deceive.’ According to the NED. the first record of this new meaning 
dates from 1596. Now NE. oversee, synonymous with overlook, also 
developed the meaning ‘deceive,’ the earliest instance of this new use 
dating from 1646. It is safe to say that the individual who first used 
oversee in this meaning knew the word overlook, ‘deceive.’ The two 
words, however, were closely associated in his mind, and the one had, 
no doubt, recalled the other on other occasions in other meanings which 
the two had in common. The use of the one for the other in the new 
meaning is, therefore, easily understood. The meaning ‘deceive’ in 
oversee is not developed directly from ‘look with the evil eye,’ but by 
analogy with overlook. An investigation of the words cram and stuff 
reveals that the meaning ‘deceive’ in the latter came in like manner by 
analogy with the former. 

That synonymity or similarity of meaning forms a most frequent 
basis of association in the mind has already been noted in the cases 
of morphological analogy. An examination of the psychological tests 
performed by Thumb and Marbe to determine the basis of analogical 
formations also shows that in certain parts of speech, notably verbs, 
the synonym is very frequently the associative reaction to the stimulus- 


“4 Op. cit. XXXI. 
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word.. Furthermore there is a well marked tendency of the individual 
mind to search for and produce synonyms or synonymous expressions, 
a fact which is recorded in the history of every language in the large 
number of synonyms that have become obsolete because of constantly 
new additions. In the literary language not only the flexibility of style, 
but especially poetic diction with its rhymes and alliteration, demands 
that there be many ways of expressing the same thought. But in the 
colloquial language there is a still more important stimulus to the pro- 
duction of synonymous expressions, and that is the tendency to more 
striking, pungent, or figurative expression.’* For this reason it is the 
dialects and the languages of special groups that have furnished, and 
still furnish, us with the largest number of analogical semantic changes. 
The language of soldiers, students, merchants, sailors, etc., is full of 
expressions of this kind. It might be asked: Is it necessary that the 
word to be associated in this type of semantic analogy be a synonym? 
It must be either a synonym or an expression for a very similar idea, 
for the word to be used in its new meaning must be understood, and 
anything remote from a natural association will make the word in the 
new use incomprehensible. This accounts for the fact that semantic 
analogy is particularly frequent in close social groups, the members of 
which understand each other without the necessity of precise language, 
since the association of ideas among them is so nearly the same.!”? To 
members of such a group innovations of meaning which would be wholly 
obscure to persons outside the group are easily comprehensible. The 
recent war has furnished us with a splendid example of this in the slang 
of the soldiers of the various countries. The processes of the mind in the 
production of slang are in many instances identical with those which 
have given us words whose linguistic pedigree is beyond reproach, but 
with the difference that in the former the original associations are ob- 
vious, whereas in the latter they are very difficult to determine, because, 
having become historical, they are in many cases not fathomable by 
ordinary reflection. Thus the special languages often furnish the best 
examples of the psychological processes in their creative activity. New 
words are constantly being coined and new meanings given to old forms 
through new associative groupings. 

% Thumb und Marbe, Psychologische Grundlagen der sprachlichen Analogiebildung, 
Leipzig 1901, Chap. III; an application of the method to English by Esper, Psych. Rev. 
25. 468-87 (1918). 

16 Cf. Paul, op. cit. §173. 

17 Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale 247 (Paris 1921). The same 
article, entitled Comment les mots changent de sens, is found also in L’Annee sociologique for 
1905-6. 
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The following lists of words represent cases of synonymic analogy 
in the language of soldiers, most of the expressions dating from the late 
war. No complete list is even attempted because of the fragmentary 
nature of the available sources. Nor is there any effort made to dis- 
tinguish between the original and the analogical form. The analogy is, 
however, obvious in the great majority of cases. In the French we have:!® 


pneu, ‘morceau de viande 4 consistance de pneumatique’; autobus, (Synechdoque de 
pneu d’autobus) id; rognure de taxis, id.; bergougnau, michelin, id. (These were used as 
words for tires from the names of the manufacturers) ; bibendum, id. (Allusion allegorique 
a la caricature qui sert de réclame au pneu Michelin); élastique, id.; tire-fiacre, id. 
noir, ‘ivre’; chocolat, ‘Marocain, Sénégalais; ivre’; sénégalais, ‘ivre,’ le sénégal, ‘l’en- 
semble des ivrognes.’ 
Sumantes, ‘chaussettes,’ puantes, id., reniflantes, id. 
pétrole, ‘mauvais vin,’ benzin, ‘alcool,’ gaz, ‘eau-de-vie,’ gazer, ‘étre allumé par 
alcool.’ 
conditionné, ‘ivre; blessé,’ fait, refait, id., bien servi, id., complet, id., qui a son compte, 
id. 
gazer=fumer, gazer une séche=fumer une cigarette. 
la péter (la faim), ‘jedner par force,’ la crever (la faim), id. 
se taper la téte, ‘bien manger,’ se cogner la téte, id., sonner la téte, id. 


Examples of German words, owing to meagre sources, are not so 
numerous, nor apparently are there as many synonyms for an idea as in 
the French. Of these we have:!® 


Kopfabreisser, ‘7, 5cm. Geschiitz,’ Halsabschneider, ‘leichte Feldartilleriegeschosse.’ 
Latrinengeriicht, Latrinenparole, ‘falsches Geriicht,’ Scheisshausparole, id. 
Kreuzschmerzen, ‘Ordenssehnsucht, Ordensliisternheit,’ Seitenstechen, id. 
Karbolmiuschen, ‘Krankenpflegerin,’ Lysolméuschen, id. 

anspucken, ‘mit Artillerie beschiessen,’ herspeien, herspucken, id.; hereinschmetssen, 
hereinhauen, hereinschleudern, id.; hertiberputzen, heriiberwichsen, id. 

Dunst bekommen, kriegen, ‘beschossen werden,’ dicke Luft kriegen, id. 

ins Héngen kommen, ‘es mit einem Vorgesetzten verderben,’ ins Baumeln kommen, 
bet einem Vorgesetzten hangen, id. 

den Dreck schaben, ‘waschen,’ den Lehm kratzen, id. 


The German student was also a coiner of word-uses by analogy, as 
for example: klemmen, ‘stehlen, betriigen,’ kneifen, id.; holzen, ‘schlagen, 
priigeln,’ ziegelhainern, id., Ziegelhain, ‘Dornkniippel,’ kniitteln, ‘pri- 
geln,’ ausledern, id.2° As early as the sixteenth century NHG. biffeln 
from Biffel, ‘wild ox, buffalo’ acquired the meaning ‘work hard (as a 
wild ox).’? Several centuries later the university student began to use 


18 The examples here cited were taken from G. Esnault, Le poilu tel qu’il se parle, 
Paris 1919. 

19 Cf. Mausser, Deutsche Soldatensprache, Strassburg 1917; Bergmann, Wie der Feld- 
grau spricht, Giessen 1916. 

20 Cf. Kluge, Deutsche Studentensprache, Strassburg 1895. 
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the word for ‘study hard’ and then by semantic analogy added ochsen, 
eseln and packeseln in the same sense. Apparently these words are not 
synonymous in their original significance, since the animals for which 
they stand are certainly different. Yet in the mind of the person who 
first used ochsen for biiffeln, the association of the former with the latter 
must have come through the idea ‘work (or study) hard,’ as that is a 
natural association with that animal as well as with Esel, etc. 

This tendency to synonymic analogy in semantics, it seems, has thus 
far received little attention from linguists. A number of years ago, 
however, two Frenchmen, Marcel Schwob and George Guieysse, in a 
study on French argot, noted the phenomenon and attempted an explana- 
tion.24_ They pointed out that, for example, a word chiquer, ‘beat’ 
develops the meaning ‘deceive’ (cf. US slang beat, ‘deceive’), so likewise 
do torcher, taper, estamper, toquer, craquer, aquiger (Fr. attiger), which 
also meant ‘beat.’ In the fifteenth century polir developed the meaning 
‘steal, i.e. clean out’ in the argot. By semantic analogy the synonyms of 
polir, viz. nettoyer, fourbir, somiller also developed the meaning ‘steal.’ 
These authors while noting this phenomenon and diagnosing it correctly 
as analogical, yet erroneously regarded it as characteristic only of this 
particular type of slang, a type due, as they thought, to its being culti- 
vated ‘among a people with few ideas but with a language rich in 
synonyms.” They are wrong also in considering it as having originated 
in the thieves’ slang of the fifteenth century. It is true that synonymic 
analogy is exaggerated in such social groups, but it is a universal ten- 
dency in language, as can be shown by a semantic study of any dialect. 
It must, therefore, be taken into account as an important factor in 
semantic change. 

Another type of semantic analogy differs from the above only in the 
one particular that the synonymous idea instead of being derived from 
the strict synonym, finds its source in an associated group. Such, for 
instance, is the designation in soldier slang of different types of artillery 
by the use of personificatiéns. In the German we have here expressions 
like: der lange Max, der liebe Fritz, der schine Georg, die dicke Berta, 
die faule Grete, sanfter Heinrich, wilde Marie, etc.; or for the French 
bayonet e.g. Rosalie, Charlotte, Eugene, Eusebe, Gaspard, grosse Julie, 
etc. Here the use of the name of one person for an instrument of war 
led to the analogical use of other names for other instruments of war. 
In other cases the groups may be animals, as Feldhase, Sandhase, 
Frontochse, Frontbulle, Frontsau, Frontschwein, Etappensau, etc., all 


1 In the Mémoires de la Société de linguistique 7. 49ff. 
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used for different types of soldiers. Compare also other groups, such as 
Aluminiumsoldat, ‘Armierungssoldat,’ Bleisoldat, ‘Schipper’; Rollwagen, 
‘schwere Granaten,’ Frachtwagen, ‘schweres Artilleriegeschoss,’ Leichen- 
wagen, Knalldroschke, id.; Gamaschenknopfe, Manschettenknépfe, ‘grosse 
Graupen’; Handgranaten, Schrapnell, ‘Kartoffeln,’ etc. For the French: 
en avoir dans le buffet, ‘avoir du cceur au ventre,’ en avoir dans le coffre, 
le tube, le bide, id.; mandoline, ‘vase pour le malade alité,’ violon, id.; 
jardin sur le nombril (un petit), ‘une tombeau cimetiére, ou au bord 
d’une route,’ petit jardin sur le ventre, id.; parc aux os, ‘cimetiére,’ parc 
des refroidis, id.; (mettre en) boite, ‘berner, tourner en dérision,’ mettre 
en caisse, mettre dedans, id. cf. NE. Can (the Kaiser); boite 2 frommage, 
‘avion au formes peu élégantes,’ caisse d savon, catsse @ biscuits, caisse 
d’emballage, id., etc. 

The other general type of semantic analogy, namely that due to 
extraneous influence, has to do with the borrowing of meanings. This 
may be of two types depending on whether the source of the borrowed 
word, or loan-meaning, is a foreign language or a related dialect.” 
This also has been a neglected field of semantics, probably mainly 
because of the difficulty of proving loan-meanings as such. Many loan- 
meanings are very old, and even where every superficial evidence points 
to a borrowing from another language, proof is lacking, because the 
earliest uses of the meaning or the possibilities of influence of one form 
upon the other are obscure. And yet the possibility of loan-meanings 
cannot be overlooked in any thorough semantic investigation. Further- 
more, while a loan-word is traceable by its form, which usually is easily 
identified with the parent stem, the loan-meaning has no distinct ear- 
marks except in the few cases where a singularly idiomatic turn stamps 
it as exotic. In the European languages, for instance, the close contact 
of the various races, subjected for centuries to the same cultural in- 
fluences, all made for uniformity in the psychic content of the languages. 
This fact makes the recognition of a loan-meaning the more difficult, 
because so often this meaning could have developed in the borrowing 


2 Cf. Singer, ZfdW 3. 220ff.; 4. 125ff.; Sandfeld Jensen, Notes sur les calques linguts- 
tiques, Festschrift fiir V. Thomsen, 166ff. (Leipzig 1912). Singer gives a long list of words 
representing possible loan-meanings, translation-words, i.e., native word translations from 
foreign languages, such as Fr. découvrir Ger. entdecken, etc. Sandfeld Jensen gives a good 
classification of the various types of these loans; but the best and most comprehensive 
discussion of these loan-meanings from a semantic standpoint is found in Chap. IV of 
Wellander’s Studien zum Bedeutungswandel im Deutschen I, Uppsala Universitets Ars- 
skrift, Uppsala 1917. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to this study for a number 
of points in the following discussion. 
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language itself. But even where proof is lacking, it is more reasonable, 
from what we know of the readiness of the mind to take up new ideas, 
to suppose that where we have an idea carried by a number of unrelated 
words in many dialects, there has been semantic transference rather 
than independent origin. Which is more likely, to hold that Skt. /ébhate 
(Gk. AauBarw); Lat. prehendo, capio; Goth. fahan (gafahan); OHG. 
grifan; ON. taka; NHG. fassen; NE. grasp, etc., all developed the mean- 
ing ‘comprehend’ spontaneously from ‘grasp’; or that the idea ‘grasp: 
comprehend,’ once established in one IE. dialect, spread through 
borrowing to the neighboring dialects? 

Now this borrowing of meanings from the outside is psychologically 
identical with the procedure explained above, viz. semantic analogy of 
synonyms. A word with a certain meaning in the foreign language is 
associated with a synonym in the native tongue. The foreign word, 
however, has developed a new meaning, which is taken over analogically 
into the native language. For example, Lat. ala, Fr. aile meant origin- 
ally ‘wing of a bird,’ and developed from this ‘flank (wing) of an army.’ 
In like manner, NHG. Fliégel and NE. wing also developed the latter 
meaning by analogy with the Lat. or its descendant, the French. So 
also, Lat. lingua, Fr. langue ‘tongue: language’; NHG. Zunge, NE. 
tongue, etc. The only difference between these cases and those discussed 
under synonymic analogy is that the meaning taken over analogically 
is here foreign and there was native. 

What is true of the foreign languages is true also of different dialects 
of the same language; they all influence each other semantically just 
as they influence one another phonetically. And this semantic influence, 
though subtler because of its psychic nature, is greater even than the 
phonetic influence. Abundant evidence of this can be gathered from 
any semantic study having for its object the determination of the 
sources of a particular meaning in a large number of related dialects. 
Let us take at random from the writer’s study on Words for ‘Deceive’ 
the group burn: deceive in which in a comparatively limited number of 
words the meaning ‘deceive’ develops from ‘burn, scald’, etc. This 
particular semantic change probably first took place in the late middle 
ages, the earliest record being the MLG. besoren, ‘betriigen,’ soren being 
related to OE. séar, NE. sear, ‘scorch,’ etc. From the Middle Low 
German it is quite likely that the new meaning was borrowed by other 
Low German as well as High German dialects, for we find the same 
development in Swab. brennen, flimmen, Swiss bransen, brénsen; 


% Op. cit. group VI. 
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flimmen, Sax. ausdampfen; ausrdéuchern, beschmocken; schweissen; 
schwebeln, Styr. abselchen; absieden, and Edial. burn. Now the meaning 
‘deceive’ certainly did not develop in each individual case spontaneously, 
but through borrowing, either from another dialect or from another 
word of the same dialect. For once the association ‘burn, scorch: 
deceive’ became general in one case, other words meaning ‘burn’, etc. 
were used to express the idea ‘deceive.’ Thus even foreign loan-words 
will have grafted on them through analogy a development of meaning 
that is current in the native tongue, as is the case with Swiss flambieren 
from Fr. flamber, ‘singe, flame,’ which developed the meaning ‘deceive’ 
in the Swiss because native words like fdémmen, etc., had already pre- 
prepared the way, even though at an earlier period flémmen itself 
probably developed its meanings analogically from some other dialect. 
In the words listed above, therefore, probably the majority have 
developed the meaning ‘deceive’ analogically, and this is true of many 
other groups. This accounts also for the fact that the larger semantic 
groups representing a certain development of a particular meaning 
include such a variety of dialects and of words. Wherever a particular 
semantic development in a word is known to have occurred before, 
until proof to the contrary is furnished, there is always the possibility, 
nay, rather, the probability that the development is analogical.“ In 
the large majority of cases in which a particular semantic development 
goes back to an historical period, the ultimate source of the development 
will in all liklihood remain undiscovered. Whether the sequence ‘grasp: 
comprehend’ first developed in the Skt. /ébhate, lémbhate, ‘fasst; erfahrt; 
nimmt wahr, erkennt, weiss’ or in the related Gk. AapuBavw, ‘seize, grasp: 
understand’ or in some earlier form will never be known, but the parti- 
cular semantic sequence illustrated in these, and especially in the Lat. 
capio, concipio, percipio and prehendo, has undoubtedly given rise to 
many analogies in words in many modern European dialects showing 
this same development. 

The importance of analogy as a factor in semantic change can scarcely 
be overestimated. The possibilities of semantic change are, theoreti- 
cally, limitless; but thanks to the workings of analogy, they are in 
reality decidedly limited, for just as the action of analogy in the phonetic 
form tends towards the unification of the grammatical system and the 
simplification of the mechanism of speech, so a similar tendency of 
group association of meanings through analogy makes for a simplifica- 
tion of the infinite number of possible semantic changes. 


™“ Cf. Wellander, op. cit. 133. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFFIXES IN A GROUP 
OF MONOSYLLABIC LANGUAGES OF OAXACA 


JAIME DE ANGULO 


The languages considered! are: ZAPOTEK, MIXTEK, CHINANTEK, 
MAZATEK, CUICATEK, CHATINO, CHOCHO. 

The thesis of this paper is that all these languages are essentially 
monosyllabic, that they are undergoing an evolution toward the develop- 
ment of a system of pronominal suffixes, that these suffixes can be 
traced through a series of dialectical variations all the way from a mere 
repetition of the pronoun after the verb, through agglutination, to fused 
“inflection” of verbal endings. 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that in the primary ‘solating 
stage of such languages, the burden of the relational is carried by the 
grammatical process of order. A consequence of this is the clustering 
around the semantema expressing the main act of the predication, of 
the other semantemas, the names of the actors. These are of course the 
subjects and objects of the action. In this type of language they are all 
straight, bare, monosyllables, and their relation to each other and to 
the action is indicated by their position, by order. 

These objects and subjects of the action are all the objects and 
animals of creation, including “I’’ and “thou.” These two pronouns 
are semantemas like all the rest. And there can be no mistake about their 
content. But when it comes to the third person which is often invisible 
to both speakers, there arises soon an impulse towards classification. 
It is not absolutely necessary to do so, since one can mention the very 
semantic name of the subject or object. For instance one may say to 
relate what one’s father has said about his mare having eaten some 
apples: “father I father speak past father say horse female horse father 
horse eat past apple plural.’”’ This may sound funny and exaggerated 
but it is singularly close to the facts of actual speech in monosyllabic 
isolating languages. 


1 The material for this study was collected in various parts of the State of Oaxaca in 
the course of a linguistic survey of that region for the Department of Anthropology of 
Mexico under the Direction of Manuel Gamio. 
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Soon, however, the awkwardness of such a construction drives the 
speakers of a language to classify the world into categories.? And the 
choice of these categories is the result of an intuitional apprehension 
of the world, not of a logical sifting. Thus you may classify the world 
into male and female; or far and near; or animate and inanimate; or as 
in Tewa into the three classes of plants, animated beings, and things; 
or as in this group of Mexican languages into persons, animals, and 
things. 

This is of course “grammatical gender,’’ and when used to fix the 
relations of the actors of the drama inter se and to the action, it is a 
mixed relational concept (in Sapir’s classification). This is exactly what 
we have at one end of this series of languages, while at the other end the 
relational is treated in a pure fashion. Compare in Zapotek the dialect of 
the Southern Mountains with the dialect of the Little Valley. The 
derivational concepts are also present, in the form of temporal prefixes 
(almost detachable in some dialects) which indicate aspect rather than 
tense, but are in no way mixed up with relation. The evolution of this 
system of temporal prefixes will be considered in a subsequent paper. 

Now, as to pitch tone, in the primary stage of this type of mono- 
syllabic languages, it is used semantically to distinguish the different 
words of the language, that is to say that a certain tone, high, low, 
rising, etc., is an essential part of the phonetic reality of that word. 
But tone has also a functional value. It may be used to express, by 
variations of the fundamental tone proper to the particular semantema, 
any sort of linguistical concept; negation, interrogation, gender, tense, 
mode, case, etc. In particular it may be used to express person, as it does 
in all these languages. Of course it cannot express everything, any more 
than internal modification of the vowel of the radical can express 
everything in a language. Nor must one imagine that such functional 
changes would interfere with the semantic identity of words, any more 
than the change from foot to feet in English causes any confusion with 
the word feat. And in the case of functional tone as in the case of any 


2 It must be clearly understood that I do not mean for a minute that the language of 
primitive peoples is monosyllabic and isolating, and then evolves towards structural com- 
plexity. This is what happens to any language, at whatever may be the cultural stage of 
the people speaking it, when such a language has been reduced to monosyllabic isolatism 
through the meaninglessness of old and too complex forms. And it must also be remem- 
bered that such a tendency or state may very well not apply to a whole language but 
only to a part of it. In other words one part of a language may be traveling towards a 
certain point while another part of the same language is traveling away from it, pre- 
sumably because it has already passed it. 
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other grammatical process, we may expect to have to witness the inter- 
play of different uses. 

This is precisely what happens when the movement toward affixation 
sets in. Because the relations are now being more and more set off into 
classes, the animal-class, the person-class, the thou-class, the I-class, 
etc., the tendency is to adopt for each class a certain tonal pattern 
(we may call it pattern since we are no longer dealing with isolated 
monosyllables but with associated groups of syllables). It is usually the 
fundamental tone of the semantema, now reduced to a mere suffix, 
which determines the pattern, but it is not always so. There are other 
factors. There comes in especially the characteristic tendency to play 
with the vice-versa or mirror-image variations of theme in pattern, a 
thing most laboriously analyzed logically but very quickly apprehended 
by intuition. 

The case of the “my” and “thy” in Zapotek will bring this into 
relief. Fundamentally the ‘I’ relation is high in tone, and the “thou” 
is low. This will apply quite well if the fundamental tone of the word 
qualified is in the middle tone: it will rise for “‘mine,” and it will fall 
for “thine.” If the fundamental tone is high to start with, then it 
remains high-high for “mine” and falls high-low for “thine.” But now, 
if the fundamental tone of the word qualified is low to start with, it 
assumes a vice-versa position and becomes low-high for “mine,” and 
high-low for “‘thine.” It is not necessary to point out the difficulties of 
analysis that arise with the tones which fundamentally rise or fall, rise 
to the middle, rise from middle to high, etc. I have not been able to do 
more than merely to break ground in the analysis of tone in the languages 
of this group. 

In order to enable the reader to test the theory of suffix development 
herein advanced it has seemed best to present the material for each 
language and dialect under four heads in every case: 1) the independent 
pronouns, 2) the typical paradigm of conjugation, 3) the “‘conjugation”’ 
of essential possession, 4) the method of expressing accidental posses- 
sion. The last two divisions demand a word of explanation. 

In all these languages there is a distinction between what may be 
termed essential and accidental possession. The first applies to persons, 
parts of the body, and even things, which are an inseparable part of 
the individual. In this sense a “head” or an “eye” or a “father” or 
even a “home” must belong to someone, to me or to you, or to an 
animal, or to a person. It is impossible to mention a “head” without 
placing it, without indicating whose it is, in other terms without relating 
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it. But there are many things which are related to somebody by posses- 
sion only accidentally and for the nonce. Their status of relation is 
indicated by means of an independent word, something like our ‘‘of’”’ 
(or a fused combination ‘“‘this-is-of’’). A very striking result is that 
the two words for “home” and “house” assume very different appear- 
ances: ‘‘my home” /Jiiza, ‘“‘my house” ru’u ctenya. In the case of essen- 
tial possession, its parallelism to the verb conjugation is evident. 

The material presented here represents only a small part of the 
dialectical variations collected. Even so it is unfortunately too large for 
the reader’s patience. However, I was afraid that I could not reduce 
it more without weakening my evidence. 

The orthography is based on the phonetic system adopted by the 
American Anthropological Association. In order to make the text 
easier to print and to read, certain simplifications have been adopted. 
These simplifications have all been made with due regard to preserving 
the integrity of the significant sound-pattern of each language, both in 
the language itself and in its relation to the phonetic pattern basis of 
the whole group.* Special remarks on the phonology are appended at 
the end of the paper. 


ZAPOTECO 


There are a number of dialects. These can be reduced to three main 
types, as follows: 
I. Dialect of the Valley: 
a) Sub-dialect of the Big Valley (Type: Zaachila) 
b) Sub-dialect of the Small Valley (Type: Teotitlan) 
c) Sub-dialect of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
. Dialect of the Northern Mountains: 
a) Sub-dialect of the Basin of Ixtlan (Type: Xaltianguis) 
b) Sub-dialect of the Basin of Yalalag (Type: Laxopa) 

III. Dialect of the Southern Mountains: (Type: Lagueche) (District 

of Miahuatlan) 

A consideration of all these types is necessary to understand the drift 
of linguistic evolution, not only in Zapotec proper but in all the languages 
of the group. Inasmuch as the Dialect of the Southern Mountains has 
remained the most true to the (supposedly) primitive monosyllabic 
structure, it will be considered first. 


8 For the significance of sound-pattern in language, cf. E. Sapir, LANGUAGE 1. 37-52 
(1925). 
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Dialect of the Southern Mountains 


I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS 

1 sg. =" naa (tone descending 
from high to middle) 

2 sg. “thou” lu (middle) 

3 sg. “this person” ca ba or me ba (high; low) 

“this animal’ ma ba (high; low) 
“this thing” kwan ba (high; low) 

1 dualincl. ‘thou and I’ rop nu (high; high) The 
rop is only a contrac- 
tion of re tcop “all 
two” 

1 dual excl. ‘“‘he and I’ rop be 

1pl.incl “we” 

(ye and I) re Nu (high; high) 
1pl.excl. “we” 
(they and I) re be (high; high) 

It must be observed here that “‘we three, we four, we five,” etc. are 
expressed by re tcon nu, re tap nu, re ghay nu, etc., for the inclusive, and 
re tcon be, re tap be, re ghay be, etc., for the exclusive. Of course, tcon, 
tap, ghay, etc. are simply the numerals 3, 4, 5, etc. 

2 pl. “ye” re ghu (high; high) 

In the same way, “‘ye both, ye three, ye four,” etc., are expressed by 
rop ghu, re tcon ghu, re tap ghu, etc. 

3 pl. Exactly like the singular but preceded by the word “all” re: 
re ca ba “‘all person this,” re ma ba “all animal this,” re kwan ba “all 
thing this.”’ 

Finally it must be noted that the plurals often appear with the addi- 
tion of ce (usually high) a word which means “‘several” and which is not 
a plural of ca “‘person’’: re ce kwan ba “‘all these things’; re ce ca ba 
“all these people”’; re ce nu “all of us.” 

But in order really to understand how these demonstrative pronouns, 
if we must give them such a name, are but conglomerations of mono- 
syllabic words, one must realize how far it can be thus carried: 
me ba “people” me vyt ba “a man” 
menaba ‘a woman” me 0tk ba “a child” 

(Compare Mixteco) 
manaba ‘afemale animal” me na dik ba “a girl” 
mavyiba ‘‘amaleanimal” rece menadik “these girls” (lit: 
me ba “all several person 
female person this’’) 
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Local Variations: These are quite marked from pueblo to pueblo in 
the southern mountains. In order to give an idea of the range of varia- 
tion a few examples may be given here at the risk of complicating the 


exposition: 
ad is 
“thou”’ 
Cuixtla: (third 
“ye and I” 
“they and I” 


if 3 ” 


ye 


Coatlan 
(Sta. Maria): 


Coatlan 
(San Pablo): 


6c 9 


we 

“ye” 

“they” 

“—- 

“thou”’ 
Mixtepec “this person” 
(San Pedro): “we” 

“ye” 

“they” 


na 
lu 


sa’ 


gho 
Sa wt 


naa 
lu 

men. ko 
gre no 


gre to 
gre men ko 


(high) 

(low) 

exactly like 
Lagueche) 

(low) 

(high) 
(high—with con- 
siderable velar fri- 
cative element in 
the w) 


(low) 

(low) 

like Lagueche) 
(asc. mid. to high) 
(high; high) 
(high; low; low) 
(sometimes the 


plural is ca wi) 


(low) 

(middle) 

like Lagueche ex- 
cept ta ba for 
“thing,” and sa ba 
often heard for ca 
ba) 

(high) 

(high) 

(high; low) 

(desc. high to mid.) 
(middle) 

(high; high) 

(high; high—the o 
close to 2) 

(high; high) 

(high; high; high) 
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= naa (desc. high to mid.) 
“thou” lu (middle) 
Laachila “the” nang dé (low; middle) 
“we” jra (high) 
‘‘ye”’ gerjo lu (middle; high; low) 
“they” gerjo dé (middle; high; low) 
7 naa (desc. high to low) 
“thou” lu (middle) 
Mixtepec “this person” lee jang (desc. h. to 1.— 
(San Lorenzo) middle) 
“we”? noung (high) 
“tye”? gho (high) 
“they” jraa kung (desc. h. to 1L.— 
middle) 


II. ConyucatTion. The verb is invariable. For example: ‘I speak” 
naa ni; “thou speakest”’ lu nt; “he spoke” ca ba ni, etc. In all cases the 
ni is in the same tone (high in the case of this word). However, it happens 
very frequently that the pronoun is repeated after the verb, almost like 
a suffix: “I speak” naa ni na (in this case the second na is high in tone 
and rather short); “‘thou speakest” lu ni lu (the lu is apt to be low); 
“the spoke” ca ba ni ca (or more often: ca ba ni me) etc., etc. 

III. EssENTIAL Possession. It is expressed by simply placing the 
pronouns “I,” “thou,” etc., after the name of the object possessed. For 
instance: “‘my father’’ cuz na; “thy father’ cuz lu; “‘his father” cuz me, 
or cuz ca ba. If an animal is especially meant, speaking for instance of a 
donkey’s sire, one would say: cuz ma ba “the father of this animal.” 
“Our father” (i.) cuz nu; ‘‘our father” (e.) cuz be; “your father” cuz ghu. 
Of course the plurals can be made more specific, as for instance: cuz 
rop nu “the father of us both”; cuz re tcon nu “the father of the three 
of us,” etc. In all these cases the tone of the semi-suffixed pronoun 
remains the same as in the independent form. 

In some localities, notably in Cuixtla and neighboring pueblos of 
the sierra to the west and south of Miahuatlan, like the severa] Coat- 
lanes and Loxichas, (while the Mixtepecs and Lachiguirri, Lagueche, 
and others to the northeast of Miahuatlan form a bunch together in a 
knot of very wild mountains) there is a tendency to fusion of the pro- 
noun with the word possessed, as for instance: “my foot” nin (high); 
“thy foot” nil (middle); “our feet”? ni na’ (high; low); ‘“‘your feet” 
ni wu (high; high); “his foot” ni ca ba (high; low; low); “my nose” 
crin (high); “thy nose” cri lu (high; low); “four noses” cri na’ (high; 
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high‘); “your noses” cri wu (high; high); “my face” Jon (high); “thy 
face” Jou (asc. low to high®); “our faces’ lo na’ (middle; low); “your 
faces” Jo wu (middle; high). 

IV. ACCIDENTAL PossEssIoNn. It is expressed by the word éce (vari- 
ants: tcen, tcyen, ctce’, etc.): “my dog” mbak tce na; ‘“‘your clothes” 
lax tce lu; “‘my father’s clothes” lax tce cuz na. 

In the Cuixtla region: “‘it is mine” ctce’ na i (high; high; high); ‘‘it is 
ours” ctce’ na 7 (high; low; high); “it is thine”’ ctce’ lu i (high; middle; 
high). ‘It is mine” (speaking of an animal) ctce’ na ma; ‘‘my dog”’ ctce’ 
na mbak, but ‘‘my son” would be jrit na 7. 

Before leaving this dialect I shall give a piece of text illustrating not 
only the monosyllabic nature of the language, but especially how the 
element of the relational is carried on purely by explicitly mentioning 
all the persons concerned. 

“A man planted a watermelon field. Some animal damaged it. 
“Who comes here to eat?’ said the owner of the field. And he saw that 
a rabbit came to eat... etc.” 
tiv me ba ko sandyal len Ilyu ; ze 
one person there plant sandia (Sp.) in ground; then 
mbli ma dany ; tw ma nya ne ndau kwan; 
did animal damage (Sp.); what animal come here eat thing ; 


ze’ wie some le jye jin konex ze’ djau ma 


? 


then see person that time come rabbit (Sp). and eat animal; 


Dialect of the Valley 


1) Sub-dialect of the Big Valley 
Zaachila :* 
=" naa (h/1) ““we”’ laa nung (1;h) 
“thou” li (m) “ye” laa rad (h/1;m) 
‘the”’ (pers.) laav (1) “they” laa va vi (1;m;)) 
(anim.) laa mang (1;h) 
“T cut” naa batyugha'’ “we cut” laanung batyugh- 
nung 
“thou didst cut” li batyughung “ye cut” laarad batyughad 
‘the cut” (pers.) laav batyughav “they cut”  Jaaravi batyughavi 
(anim.) Jaamang batyughamang 

4 The second tone is probably my own mistake in recording. 

5 This is not a mistake but is quite in accord with the tonal rules; these are too long to 
be gone into here; note only that the primary tone of “face” is low. 

6 From here on to designate the tones: h(igh), m(iddle), l(ow), h/m=descending high 


to middle, etc. A semicolon separates the tones of different syllables. 
7 Tyugh is the radical; ba is prefix for Perfect tense. 
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“my head” nikya (1;h) “our heads” nikinung (1;m;h) 
“thy head’”’ nikyu (h;l) “your heads” nikirad (h;m;]) 
“this head”’ nikyivi (1;1;h) “their heads” nikiravi (h;b;l;h) 
nikyimang (1;1;h) 
I give next the forms of Huixtepec, a pueblo further south in the Big 
Valley, as typical of the transitional variations between the Southern 
Mountains and the Valley. 


Huixtepec: 

"=" naa (h/1) “we” laa jru 

“thou” lo® (m) “tye” laa ru 

“the” laa vi (h/1;m) “they” laa ra vi 

“my head” _tka® (h;l) “our heads” tkina'® 

“thy head” _—iko (h;l) ‘your heads” tkiru 

“his head” ikivt (h;l;h) ° ‘“‘their heads” ikiravi 

“my home” __Jéja (1;h) “our homes” lodjina 

“thy home” =/éjo (h;l) ‘your homes’”’ lodjiru 

“his home” = /éjivi (1;h;h) “their homes” lodjiravi 

“my tortilla” ghetacti na “our tortillas” gheta ctt jru 

“thy tortilla” gheta ctiu “your tortillas’ ghetactiru 
(ctiu: h/l) (ctt ru: h;h) 


“his tortilla”  gheta cti vi “their tortillas” gheta ctiran 
(ctt vi: h;h) (ctiravi: h;h;h) 
Without the forms given above it would be difficult to realize how the 
dialect of the Little Valley has any connections with that of the Southern 
Mountains: 


2) Sub-dialect of the Little Valley 
Teotitlan: 


I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS. 


id naa (h/m) “we’7l2 do noung (m;h/m) 
“thou” lui"! (h/m) “ye” lui tu (h/m;h) 
“the”’ (pers.) laang (m/h) “they” laa dang (1;1;h) 
(anim.) lam (h) 
(thing) laing (m/h) 


8 The / is very close to an r. 

* One would expect the opposite tonal pattern, namely, low; high. The apparent 
anomaly is a rule—due to the fact that the tone of “head” is primarily high in this dialect. 

10 This is probably a remnant of the inclusive of other dialects—see above for Cuixtla. 

11 In most other pueblos of the Little Valley it is 44 middle. 

2 T could not obtain any differentiation of inclusive and exclusive, in spite of repeated 
efforts. 
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Looking at these forms, and having in mind that in this dialect the 
words for “animal” and “thing” are mayn and kwing it is possible to 
understand the following conjugation and upon what it is based: 

II. Conyucation. All the following forms are in the Continuative, 
marked by the prefix r-. The radical of “‘to eat”’ is -aw-. 
“Teat” (o.n.m.)”* rawing (1;h) “we eat” raunwing (rau 
(o.n.m.) high; nwing low) 
“T eat” (o.m.) rawa (1;h) ‘““we eat” (o.m.) rawung"® (h;]) 
“thou eatest”’ rawing (h;)) “‘ye eat” rautwing’ (rau 
(o.n.m.) (o.n.m.) high; twing low) 
“thou eatest”’ rawu (h;I) “ve eat” (o.m.) rautu (h;l) 
(o.m.) 
‘the (a person) rauning (h;l) ‘‘they (persons) raudning (h;)) 
eats” (o.n.m.) eat” (o.n.m.) 
‘the (a person) rawang (h;l) ‘“‘they (persons) raudnang (h;]) 
eats” (o.m.) eat”’ (o.m.) 
“he (an animal) eats” rauwm (h) 
III. EssENTIAL POSSESSION. 
“‘my head”’ kiya (h;l) “our heads” do kiung'® (m;h;m) 
“thy head” kiyu (h;l) “your heads”  kiyatu (h;m;h) 
‘this head’’ (pers.) kityang (h;l) ‘“‘theirheads’  kiyadang (h;l;h) 
‘this head” (anim.) kyeyam (h;l) 
“itshead” (thing) kye’ing (1;h) 
‘my child” jrinya (m;h) “our child” do jrinyung (1;m;l) 
“thy child” jrinyu (ml) “your child”  jri’intu (m;l;h) 
“his child’”’ jrinyang (m;}) “their child” jri’indang (m;l;h) 
“son of animal” jri’: main “‘my leg” kudya (m;h) 
(m;1;l/h) 
“son of Pedro” jri’i nped (m;l;h) “thy leg” kudyu (m;)) 
“son of metate’?"jri’i ngitz (m;l;h) “his leg’ kudyang (m;l) 
(of pers.) 
‘this leg’’* kudyum (h;h) 
(of anim.) 
“its leg” kudying (h;h) 
(of thing) 

1 The abbreviations are for: o(bject) n(ot) m(entioned), etc. 

13 Often heard as raung, h/l. 

4 Tn ¢wing the w is an umlaut w as in French Auit—in this form the nasal vowel ends in 
nasal breath, therefore really ink instead of ing—not found in other pueblos. 

16 Same remarks about tone as for Huixtepec. 

16 Notice how the semi-prefix do, also found in the independent pronoun, is absent from 


the conjugation. 
17 This is the name of the pestle. 
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IV. AccIDENTAL Possession. There are several types, and they 

illustrate very well the several degrees of complexity: 

1) “field” xeel (h/1): 

“my field” ckeela (h/m;h) “our field’’ 

“thy field”  ckelu (h and long; ‘‘your field” 
m) 

“this field”  ckeelang (h/m;l) ‘“‘their field”  ckeeldang (h/1;1) 

“mantle” lahti (1;1): “my mantle” clahtya (l;h), “thy mantle” clahtyu 

(h;l), “his mantle” clahtyang (151), etc., etc. 

2) 

If the possessed ob- 

ject is mentioned: 


do ckeelung (h;h/m;}}) 
cheeltu (h/m;h) 


If the possessed ob- 
ject is not mentioned 


“{t is mine” 


“ft is thine”’ 


“it is his” 
referring to 
a person 
“it is his” 
referring to 
an animal 
“it is ours” 


“it is yours” 


“St is theirs’”’ 


ctenya (1;h) 


ctenyu (h;l) 


ctenyang’® (h3l) 


cteming®® (h;l) 


but is: 

a pers. 

an animal 
a thing 

a person 
an animal 
a thing 

a person 
an animal 
a thing 


do ctenyung (m;h;l) a person 


cteentyu (h/1;h) 


ctendang (h;)) 


an animal 
a thing 

a person 
an animal 
a thing 

a person 
an animal 
a thing 


ctenyang (1;h) 
ctenyam (1;h) 
ctening (1;h) 
ctenyung (h;)) 
ctenyum (h;l) 
ctenwing'® (h;l) 
ctenyang laang 
ctenyang lam 
cte’ning (h;3}) 


do ctenyung laang 
do ctenyum 

do ctenwing 
cleentyung 
cteentyum 
cteentwing'® 
ctendang laang 
ctendang lam 
ctendning 


Suppose I am speaking of my field, I may say any one of three things: 
ckeela or xeel ctenya or without mentioning the word “field” but implying 


it ctening. 


18 Umlaut w. 


19 Compare tone with that of ctenyang “it is mine” above. A good example of how 
tone pattern works. 
20 The -m- element refers to the “animal” gender. 
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Suppose I am speaking of my turkey, I may say either cbera or ber 
clenya or clenyam. 

Suppose I am speaking of my home (which is essentially part of me) 
I may say /iiza or ctening but not cliiza, at least it will sound funny. 
However, if I mean my house I may say: cyw’a or yu’u ctenya or ctening. 

Suppose I am speaking of my spouse: (éciel for either sex) ¢ciela or 
clenyang. 

The above use of the possessive can, of course, be extended to the 
verb. The expression cfeny . . . .is nothing but a fusion of the possessive 
prefix c-, the “indefinite article’ te (derived from the numeral ‘‘one”’ 
tob), and the element i which is just about the equivalent of the Latin 
ens. Now, if the principle of the possessive in the Teotitlan dialect as 
shown above is well understood, there will be found nothing of any 
difficulty in the structure of the relational concepts, not only in this 
dialect, but in any of the other languages of the group, for that is the 
kernel of it all. This use of gender (person, animal, thing) in the verb 
is, of course, a mixed-relational concept III. (classification of Dr. Sapir). 

It seems appropriate to give at this point a sample of the Teotitlan 
dialect. Here is the beginning of the same tale as told above: 
te ve-ni  _—r-a’n-ang_ sndia; cac r-uu dany; 

a person plants watermelons then _ there is trouble 
neety-ang toto main r-etaw-ing; aj _—b-ailaugh-ning 
says he (the man) what animal comes and eats then he took care 
toi ghwe konex ne’ lam r-au-ming; a 

when came rabbit and he (anim.) eats (things) and 
ghu-nez-ang lam.... 

caught (the man did) him (the animal) 

Another example will make it clearer. Here are four expressions heard 
often in the streets of Teotitlan (nis is “‘water,’’ hia is “rain,” yav is 
the radical of ‘‘to fall,” s- is the prefix of ‘“‘incipiative,”’ ka- is the prefix 
of the “‘continuative,” b- is the prefix of the “perfect,” r- is the prefix 
“frequentative’”’): syav nis hia “it’s going to rain”; kayaving “‘this is an 
aguacero!” (a downpour); byavang “he fell down” (speaking of a child), 
or byav badau (badau: “a small child”); ryavwm “he is a stumbler!” 
(speaking of a donkey); and the following, heard once a propos of a 
child who was crying because he had lost the banana (vdua) he was 
eating: byav vdua ctening “he has dropped his banana.” 

3) Sub-dialect of the Isthmus 

The dialect of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, although far removed from 
the others and forming, as it were, an outlying colony beyond the 
mountains of the Chontales and the Mixes, is nevertheless fundamentally 
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the same as that of the Big Valley, although the natural way of communi- 

cations is through the Small Valley and a series of passes in the moun- 

tains: 

I. PRONOUNS: 

ey naa (h/1) “we incl. laakanung (1;m;h) 

“thou” li (m) excl. laakadung (1;m;h) 

‘the” (pers.) Jaave (1;h) laatu (1;m) 

(anim.) laame (1;h) 

“it” (thing) laani (1;h) “they” laakave (1;m;h) or 
laakame (anim.) 
lackani (things) 

Besides there is all the series of the duals, trials, etc.: 
(incl.) or (excl.) (incl.) or (excl.) 

“we two” iropanu iropadu ‘“‘we five”  idigayanu idigayadu 

“‘we three” igyonanu igyonadu “wesix” idicopanu idicopadu 

“we four” idapanu idapadu ‘“‘we seven” idigajenu idigajedu 

“we all”  tranu iradu 
Note in this respect that the first four show a certain amount of con- 
traction; after that they can hardly be called “‘formal’’ plurals. Here are 
the Tehuantepec numbers: 1 tuvi 2 tcupa 3 tcona 4 tapa 5 grayo 6 copa 

7 gaje. 


II. ConyjuGATION: 


tcug- radical of ‘‘to cut” 
“en” ‘thou cuttest”’ 
(object mentioned) naatcinaa tcugwe litcilu tcugulo 
(o.n.m. but a person)  naatcinaa tcugwelave  litcilu tcugulolave 
(o.n.m. but an animal) aatcinaa tcugwelame litcilu tcugulolame 
(o.n.m. but a thing) naatcinaa tcugwani _—litcilu tcugulomt 
“the cuts” laatcive tcuguve, etc. 


III. EssENTIAL POSSESSION: 
“‘my head” ike (1;h) “our heads” i. ikenung (h;l;m) 
“thy head” iku (h;)) e. ikedung (h;l;m) 
“this head” p. zkeve (h;1;h) ‘“‘vour heads”  ikitu (1;m;h) 
a. tkeme(h;l;h) ‘‘their heads”  ikekave (h;l;l;h) or 
t.  tkeni (h;l;h) ikekame, 
tkekant 
IV. AccIDENTAL POSSESSION: 
‘it is mine” ctine (l;h) ctine lame, ctine lant, etc. 
“fit is thine” ctinu (h;l) ctinu lame, etc. 
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Dialect of the Northern Mountains 


Enough has been said to allow us to treat now the dialects of the 
Northern Mountains in a very rapid manner and almost without com- 
ments. It will be seen how different they are, and yet built on the same 
basis: 


1) Sub-dialect of the Basin of Ixtlan 
Ixtepexi Xaltianguis Macuiltianguis* 
- nte nete inte 
“thou” Lita lu lu 
‘the’’: 
any man lee or venya lavi lavi 
an older person laye lana 
an animal lava lava 
“we” i. ntu ryu'u ryu 
e. netu 
“ye” levi livit kwinali 
“they” kavenya laakavt laakana 
laakaye 
The second plural needs an explanation. The Macuiltianguis form is 
clearly a pluralized polite address. ‘Your honour,” ‘‘Usted” is found 
almost everywhere in the Zapotecan region. It appears as yubyu in the 


Valley, and kwina or kwinalu in the Sierra. The other two forms /ev 
and /ivii have all the earmarks of being influenced by the Spanish use 
of the third for the second. 


Xaltianguis: “to eat” (Rad. -o-; Incip. pfx. gh-) 
“T eat” ghoya “we eat” i. ghoryu 
“thou eatest” gholu e. ito* 
“the eats” ghovi, ghoye or “ye eat” ghou 
ghova “they eat” ghokavt 

All the above for “object mentioned”—if object is not actually men- 
tioned then it would be: ghoyavi, ghoyaye, ghoyava, ghoyana respectively 
for any one, an older man, an animal, a thing. The -na form is of course 
the most frequent; it corresponds exactly to the -ing of the Little 
Valley; it appears as -ni in some localities, and gets generally mixed up 
with the element mz “‘to be essentially.” 


*1 The furthermost Zap. pueblo. 
* This apparent anomaly is found everywhere in the Sierra, and is very useful as an 
index of dialectical variations, but we cannot go into it here. 
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““‘my nose” jrineya 
“thy nose” jrinelu 
“this nose” jrinevi, jrineye, jrineva 

etc. 

of a person of an animal of a thing 

“he is mine” kya bye-kya kyetana 
“the is thine”  kwa or ko bye-ko kyetaluna 
‘the is his” Revi, keye bye-kevt kyetaluvina 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 


2) Sub-dialect of the Basin of Yalalag 


Laxopa Cajonos Yalalag Lachatao 

7" neda (1;1) nete naada neti 
“thou” le (m) le lite lu 
“the” (person) _—_bena (h;l) bena levi vena 

(animal) _bena (1;h) bena 

(thing) dena (m;m) 
‘we’? incl. dzio (h/l) jyo 

excl. netu (m;3l) netu netu netu 
“tye”? leee (1/h; h/m) lee (h/1) lee (m/h) ru 
“they” benika (m;h;m) _benaka leghake kavena 

It is well to observe that in Laxopa and Cajonos where the two key- 
stone-words ‘“‘person’” and “‘animal’’ have been leveled by a certain 
trend of Zapotecan phonetics to an identical sound be differentiated 
only by tone (high for person, low for animal), the more usual way of 
referring to an animal is to say be yijr “animal-brush” (i.e. wild animal). 

Another cause of complication is the fact that the demonstrative of 
the third singular “‘this” is (as in several other dialects) /e with a very 
open and very short e, almost an a. 

After these previous remarks, and remembering the strongly rooted u 
ending for the second singular in all dialects, the following conjugation 
may perhaps be understood, especially if one keeps in mind the 
Teotitlan forms for ‘“‘object not mentioned, but it is a thing.” 

object mentioned: object not mentioned, but it is: 
athing aperson § an animal 
“I saw” bleda bledang _bledaba bledav 
“thou didst see” bledu bledung bleduba _bleduv 
“the (a man) saw” blene bleneng __ bleneba blenev 
“the (an animal) saw” _Dlev 
‘‘we (i.) saw” bledzu bledzung bledzuba  bledzuv 
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“‘we (e.) saw” bletu bletung bletuba bletuv 
‘ye saw” blele bleleng bleleba blelev 
“they saw” blene bleneng bleneba blenev 
““my home” lija (h;h) “it is mine”  ¢stya (1;h) or 
tstya neda 
“thy home” liju (1;1) “it is yours” tstyu (h;l) or 
tsiyu le 
“his home’”’ lij bena (1;h;l) “it is his” tse bena 
“our home” i. ij dju (h;h) “it is our” tse dzyo, tse netu 
“our home” e. Jij netu (h;h;h) “it is yours” tse leee 
“your home”  /ij Jeee (m;l/h/m) “it is theirs” tse benikada 
“their home” ij benika (m;m;m;h) 

There are in this region (Basin of Yalalag) some localities where there 
has been an extremely interesting interlocking of distinct but super- 
ficially similar forms, with the result of confusion, and the passing of 
one form bodily over to the next. However, space forbids going into 


this. 
(To be concluded) 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Members of the Society will be glad to learn that the Indonesian 
collection of the late C. E. Conant is not to be dispersed but will remain, 
as its self-denying founder would have wished, available as a unit for 
the use of scholars. Its home is to be the Library of Williams College 
to which it has been presented by an alumnus of that institution, 
Mr. HERBERT H. LEHMAN of New York. 

The collection, which includes some sixty of the Indonesian languages 
and dialects, contains an immense amount of material on the Philippine 
languages, much of which cannot be duplicated. Of its formation Mr. 
JorL HATHEWAY writes: ‘Most of the books were purchased by him at 
the cost of very real sacrifice. A few were gifts from friends, Spaniards 
and Filipinos, fellow-enthusiasts in linguistic studies. I well remember 
the days, twenty-five years ago, when his collection was started; when 
together we visited the monasteries and bookstores of Manila and Cebu, 
and Conant would spend his last peso for grammars and dictionaries 
of the native languages. Within even a week of our arrival in the Islands 
he had embarked upon the comparative study of the native languages 
which was to be his life work.’ 


The first number of LANGUAGE Monocrapus entitled A Tech- 
nique for the Experimental Investigation of Associative Interference 
in Artificial Linguistic Material by Erwin A. Esper has now been 
distributed. The publication of another number Post-consonantal w in 
Indo-European by Francis A. Woop is beginning. The Society is able 
to assist such publications to a limited extent, and can moreover, 
secure from its printer terms which seem very advantageous. The 
Committee on Publications will be glad to hear from any member who 
has material suitable for inclusion in this series. 


In the next number of LancvacE it is planned to begin the publication 
of book reviews. The editor will be pleased to hear from any member 
who wishes to share in this undertaking. Copies of the works listed 
under ‘Books Received’ can be furnished for the purpose. 


The following changes in the activities of our members may be 
recorded: 
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Mr. Wallace W. Perkins, formerly of Lehigh University, has gone to 
the Northwestern University, as Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Mr. Karl Ruppert, formerly Instructor in the University of Arizona, 
has gone to the Carnegie Institute in Washington, D. C. 


Rev. T. C. Petersen, formerly Professor of Sacred Scripture and 
Semitics at St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C., has gone to Berkeley, 
California, as Rector of Newman Hall. 


Dr. Robert J. Kellogg, formerly Professor of Greek and Linguistics 
in the Oklahoma Baptist University, has gone to Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas, as Professor of Modern Languages and Linguistics. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AT THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


CuHIcAGo, DECEMBER 28-29, 1925, AND ITHACA, DECEMBER 31, 1925 
The Second Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Chicago, on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 28 and 29, 1925, with one additional 
session at Ithaca, New York, on December 31. Record was secured of 
the attendance of the following members and members-elect: 
At the Chicago sessions: 


Alexis, J. E. A. Kellogg, R. J. Parry, J. J. 
Barker, J. L. Kent, R. G. Pound, Miss L. 
Barrows, Miss S. T. Koenig, Miss S. S. Prokosch, E. 
Belden, H. M. Kroesch, S. Saleski, Miss E. M. 
Bender, H. H. Kurath, H. Sapir, E. 
Bloomfield, L. Laird, A. G. Scott, H. F. 
Bolling, G. M. Levy, R. Scott, R. D. 
Bryan, W. F. Lotspeich, C. M. Sellers, O. R. 
Buck, C. D. Lowe, C. G. Semple, W. T. 
Collitz, H. Luebke, W. F. Small, G. W. 
Craig, H. Malone, K. Solalinde, A. G. 
Cummings, T. F. Manly, J. M. Starck, T. 
Emerson, O. F. Maxfield, E. K. Sturtevant, E. H. 
Fries, C. C. Moore, O. F. Vaughan, H. H. 
Haessler, Miss L. Moore, S. Williams, C. A. 
Hoskins, J. P. Morris, J. Wood, F. A. 
Jacobson, Miss A. Muller, H. F. 

Jones, H. S. V. Nykl, A. R. [Total, 52] 


At the Ithaca session: 


DeWitt, N. W. Laird, A. G. Riess, E. 
Durham, C. L. Liddell, M. H. Schmidt, N. 
Edgerton, F. Miller, C. W. E. Sturtevant, E. H. 
Hahn, Miss E. A. Odgers, M. M. Woodman, W. P. 
Kent, R. G. Ogle, M. B. 

Kraus, F. B. Pumpelly, L. [Total, 16] 


THE CuHIcAGO MEETING 
The meeting of December 28-29 was held conjointly with the Modern 
Language Association of America, at Chicago, where both societies were 
guests of the University of Chicago. 
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The First Session was held in Room 10, Classics Building, on the morn- 
ing of Monday, December 28. President Collitz called the meeting to 
order at 10:03 a.m. About 35 persons were present at this session. 

President Collitz opened the meeting with a few well chosen words on 
the significance of the occasion. 

By motion the reading of the minutes was dispensed with, as the 
minutes of the previous meeting had already been printed in the first 
issue of LANGUAGE. 

For the Committee on Arrangements (Prof. C. D. Buck, Chairman; 
Professors J. M. Manly, F. A. Wood, E. Sapir, N. Schmidt, and the 
Secretary ex-officio), Prof. Buck, as Chairman, announced briefly the 
provisions for the meeting, including the privileges of the Quadrangle 
Club without special formalities, and the informal subscription dinner 
at the Del Prado Hotel on Monday, at 6:30 P.M. 

The Secretary, Professor R. G. Kent, presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be received and filed: 


After the Foundation Meeting, the Secretary felt that his work was (1) to gain the 
definite adherence of known prospective members; (2) to secure other members; (3) to 
retain for the Society the interest of these members; (4) to develop and conserve the 
finances of the Society; (5) to develop the prestige and the influence of the Society; as 
well as to conduct the usual work of a secretary. It will be seen that this program includes 
items which fall within the duties of the Treasurer, and as the two offices were given to one 
person, this report will not make a careful distinction between the functions of the two 
offices, but will include everything except the actual financial statement. 

From the correspondence turned over by the Organizing Committee, and from the 
registration at the Foundation Meeting, the Secretary compiled a list of about 180 prospec- 
tive members, to whom a report of the meeting and other documents were sent. Over 
150 of these persons definitely allied themselves by the payment of dues; and as the out- 
come of recruiting by these members, and of the publicity gained in print by the Society, 
the membership has now reached the total of 322, of whom two, C. Everett Conant and 
Henry Alfred Todd, have been lost by death. Under rulings of the Executive Committee, 
274 are ranked as Foundation Members, and 48 as members of 1925. [One additional 
Member of 1925 was secured after this report was presented.] These members are not 
restricted to the Continental United States: there are four in Canada, two each in Alaska, 
the Philippine Islands, and Germany, one each in Mexico, Cuba, Chile, France, Japan. 

To retain the interest of the members, as well as to carry out the decision of the Society, 
it was necessary to establish at once a regular organ of publication. Since the Constitution 
requires the Treasurer’s certification that funds are available for any proposed publication 
before it can be proceeded with, the Treasurer becomes the virtual Business Manager of 
the publications. Accordingly, in codperation wtih the committee on Publications, 
the Treasurer secured estimates from a number of publishing houses, and awarded the 
contract for publishing the first two issues of the quarterly journal, for which the name 
LANGUAGE was selected, to the Waverly Press of Baltimore, Md. Subsequent issues were, 
however, printed by the George Banta Publishing Co. of Menasha, Wisconsin, since their 
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estimate seemed to indicate material savings in the cost. With the third issue, also, appli- 
cation was made for the second-class mailing privilege, which greatly reduces the cost of 
distribution; and while no decision as to our application has been received, there is every 
reason to believe that it will be granted. 

At the Foundation Meeting, there was a difference of opinion as to the kind of publica- 
tion that should be undertaken by the Society: whether it should be a journal with short 
articles, or longer monographs only. The situation has been met by doing both; for a 
series of monographs, with the title LANGUAGE MonoGrRapP3s, has been started. While the 
Secretary-and-Treasurer was in France, he secured very advantageous terms from Protat 
Fréres of M&con, France, and closed a contract with them. It is expected that for the 
present the monographs will be subventioned in part by the authors or by their institu- 
tions, in return for a certain number of copies. Such was the case with the first monograph, 
which should now be in the mails, 

An attempt has been made to secure library subscriptions for our publications. Copies 
of the second issue of LANGUAGE were sent to about 150 libraries in all parts of the world, 
with a request for subscriptions; a special rate of Three Dollars for the publications of 
1926, instead of the regular Five Dollars, was offered to those which accepted the offer 
before October 1, 1925. So far we have 21 library subscriptions, including certain ones in 
Canada, Australia, France, Germany, Netherlands. [One more was received after this 
report was submitted.] 

Similarly, an attempt has been made to establish a list of exchanges; copies of the first 
issue of LANGUAGE were sent to about 150 periodicals in all countries. Our free list for 
exchanges and reviews numbers 26, including some in Austria, Belgium, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Sweden. 

But while the exchanges and the library subscriptions may serve in part to spread the 
knowledge of the Society’s existence and activity, and to establish its position, it is desir- 
able that our publications should be accessible to scholars as widely as is compatible with 
not closing the sources of revenue. As it happens, very few foreign scholars, especially 
those in countries where the currency has become depreciated, are financially able to 
subscribe to our publications. In conference therefore with President Collitz, Professor 
Haupt, Professor Saleski, and others, the Secretary-and-Treasurer has placed on the 
complimentary list of the Society, for a limited period of time, a considerable number of 
foreign scholars (110 all told; of whom three, A. Meinong, W. Streitberg, and A. Walde, 
have died within the year), asking them in return to give to the Society and to its publi- 
cations such publicity as may conveniently be within their power. Many have replied, 
expressing their thanks for the courtesy and their best wishes for the new foundation; 
some have stated that they have already written notices of the Society for journals with 
which they are connected. These free copies, which cost little but the postage, should pay 
rich dividends to the Society in publicity and prestige. 

At the Foundation Meeting, the Secretary was authorized to convey officially the 
greetings of the Society to the Société de Linguistique de Paris at its meeting on June 20. 
This he did, presenting also a detailed account of the movement for the Society’s founda- 
tion, and of the subsequent activities. Professor Meillet, the eminent Secretary of the 
Société de Linguistique, replied in very happy vein, auguring fo~ the Society a useful and 
prosperous career. The account which the Secretary of the Society there read, has ap- 
peared, slightly condensed, in the Bulletin of the Association Guillaume Budé, for October, 
1925, pages 49-54. 
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The Secretary was able to present the Society’s greetings, though unofficially, to the 
Société des Etudes Latines, on June 13. 

Other societies, through their journals, have been very kind in giving space to our 
Society, and in printing accounts of its formation and of its plans for the future. This is 
true not merely in the United States, but abroad. All in all, it may fairly be said that the 
Lincuistic Society has from the start gained an enviable position and prestige at home 
and in other lands. 

In closing, the Secretary expresses his gratitude, personal and official, to the members 
of the Society, who have codperated in all possible ways; especially to the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Publications, and to his own junior colleagues, F. B. Krauss 
and R. J. Scott, the former of whom cared for the business of the Society during his 
absence in the summer, and the latter assisted with certain mechanical but laborious 
details. To this spirit of codperation is due in great measure the efficient working and the 
rapid development of the Society in the past twelvemonth. 


As Treasurer, Professor Kent then presented the following report: 


Linguistic Society of America 
Treasurer’s Report, Dec. 28, 1924 to Dec. 23, 1925 
Receipts: 
Dues of 322 members for 1925 
Dues of 20 libraries for 1925 
Dues of 5 members for 1926 
Dues of libraries in advance 
Dues of 1 member for 1927 
Advertising 
Sale of stationery 
Improperly drawn check 
Bank interest on deposits, to Nov. 30 


Total Receipts 


Expenditures: 


Expenses of organization 

Office expenses, including printing, stationery, postage, etc 
Replacing improperly drawn check 

Second Meeting, circulars and postage 

Secretary’s traveling expenses 

IS Dee's s Pabcwe b Nae sd as bes cunelanesnesedaherens 
RIS id's bisa Veda eck vive vaeeaerdswesiexleyeneees 
BI Sb oO acon s u46 bas Cee rea eereeneeedesetwwat 
EN 84 oii t55ssetkasdninneere eae 


Total Expenditures 
Balance in Bank 


$1767 .64 
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Schedule of Assets and Liabilities, to Dec. 31, 1925 
Assets: 
Balance in bank 
Due from 1 library 
Due from advertisers 


Liabilities (estimated) : 
Due for telephone and telegrams 
Dues 1926-27 paid in advance 
I II oc ca rsennccdveveseusiuenaseees 
rssh ERC IC Rke pa wer coleman samen eeneienacenexs 300.00 
Monocrapa No. 1 (net) 
Secretary’s expenses, balance 


Estimated Net Balance, Dec. 31, 1925 


On motion, it was voted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, 
provided the auditors (appointed later) should find it correct. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary presented the 
following report: 


During the year, the Executive Committee was unable to act, but it was frequently 
consulted by letter, by the Secretary. In accordance with its advice, the Secretary arranged 
the terms of office of the members of the Committee on Publications, which had not been 
assigned by the Committee on Nominations. The present meeting of the Society, at 
Chicago on December 28-29 and at Ithaca on December 31, was arranged, and it was 
ruled that no speaker should be allowed over twenty minutes for the presentation of a 
single paper. 

The Committee ruled that all persons whose dues were received by March 31 should be 
accounted Foundation Members; later, that those whose dues were paid by checks dated 
in March, though not received until after the end of the month, should have the same 
rank; still later, that three others for special reasons (either absence or distance or activity 
in the Foundation Meeting) should also be rated as Foundation Members. 

Other actions during the year were routine in nature, and call for no comment. 

On December 27, at eight p.m., the Executive Committee met at the Quadrangle Club, 
in Chicago, with the presence, by invitation, of the Committee on Publications. Present, 
President Collitz, Messrs. Buck, Emerson, Sturtevant, Kent; and of the Committee on 
Publications, Messrs. Bolling and Sapir. 

With regard to application for admission to the American Council of Learned Societies 
the Executive Committee reports progress. 

With regard to affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Executive Committee recommends that the Society empower the Executive 
Committee to apply for and complete affiliation as soon as terms satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee can be secured. 
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Mr. Sapir, on behalf of a committee of the linguistic subsection of Section L of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, consisting of Messrs. T. Michelson, 
L. Bloomfield, and himself, presented a Project for a Survey of North American Indian 
Languages; and the Executive Committee recommends that the Society endorse this 
project. 

A letter from Mr. W. F. Bryan was presented, asking endorsement of an appeal to one 
of the moneyed foundations, for financial support of a survey, primarily linguistic, of 
English as spoken in this country, to disclose its particular characteristics and their 
distribution. The Executive Committee recommends that the Society approve such a 
survey and endorse such an appeal. 

The Executive Committee ratified the present list of reviews and exchanges of the 
publications, and also the complimentary list of foreign scholars at present temporarily 
receiving the publications gratuitously. It approved the present advertising rates, $20.00 
per page per issue and $11.00 per half-page per issue. It authorized the offer to libraries of 
the publications of 1925 and 1926 at the rate of Eight Dollars for the two years. It set 
aside 200 sets of the publications of 1925 to be sold as sets, and fixed the price of the 
remaining copies of LANGUAGE at $1.50 per issue; it fixed the price of the first monograph, 
EspER, Associative Interference, at $1.00 per copy. It fixed the price of the Publications at 
$5.00 per annum if ordered direct from the Society, and at $6.00 per annum if ordered 
indirectly. It authorized the Editor of the Publications to arrange with the proper author- 
ities of the Ohio State University for the deposit of books and periodicals received. It 
recommends that the Secretary’s railroad and Pullman fares to and from meetings be 
made a regular charge on the treasury. 


On motion, the Committee’s recommendation was adopted, that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to apply for and complete affiliation 


with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, as soon 
as terms satisfactory to the Committee can be secured. 

On motion, the Committee’s recommendation with regard to a 
survey of North American Indian Languages was adopted, in the form 
of the following minute: 


The Linguistic Society of America heartily approves the Project for a Survey of North 
American Indian Languages, outlined by the committee of Section L of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The study there outlined is a duty which our 
nation owes to science; the Linguistic Society hopes that means will be found, before it is 
too late, to carry out this project. 


On motion, the Committee’s recommendation with regard to a survey 
of English as spoken in this country, was adopted, in the form of the 
following minute: 


The Linguistic Society of America, recognizing the value of a scientific survey of 
American speech, particularly of the character of its sounds and their distribution, ex- 
presses its approval of the plan formulated by the Committee on a Survey of Spoken 
English in America, a committee of the Modern Language Association of America. ‘The 
Society therefore endorses an appeal to one of the philanthropic and scientific foundations 
for funds with which to begin a survey according to this plan. 
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On motion, the remaining actions and recommendations of the 
Executive Committee were approved. 

Professor G. M. Bolling, Chairman of the Committee on Publications 
(the other members being Professors A. M. Espinosa and E. Sapir), 
presented the following report, which was on motion accepted: 


To the President and Members of the Linguistic Society of America: 

As chairman of your Committee on Publications, I have the honor to submit the 
following report: 

On assuming office a year ago, your Committee, which has added to itself Professor 
R. G. Kent as Business Manager, found itself confronted with many problems. Into the 
history of these there is no occasion to enter. It will suffice to say that the Committee has 
endeavored to the best of its ability to carry out the wishes of the Society as expressed at 
its First Annual Meeting. 

In consequence, the Society has published in the first year of its activity a quarterly 
journal (about 160 pages), LANGUAGE, and also the first number (48 pages) of a series of 
LancuaGE Monocrapus. These have been or are now being distributed to the members 
of the Society, and therefore need no description. I believe that the Committee has every 
reason to expect that both their form and their contents will receive the approval of the 
Society. 

In conclusion I wish to express my appreciation of the unfailing generosity with which 
my colleagues on the Committee have given of their time to the work of the Society. Our 
thanks are also due to many members who have contributed to LANGUAGE, or have given 
us advice upon special points referred to them, and in particular to Professor E. H. Sturte- 
vant, who at a time of need assumed the difficult task of seeing the third number of 
LaNcGuaGE through the press. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 

(signed) GEoRGE MELVILLE Bottinc, Chairman. 


Professor R. G. Kent, as Chairman of the Committee on Codperation 
with Other Societies (other members, Professors F. Edgerton, L. Bloom- 
field, T. Michelson, C. W. E. Miller), presented the following report, 
which was on motion adopted: 


The Committee on Codperation with Other Societies has conferred by correspondence, 
and while not unanimous on all points, agrees in making the following report: 

1. We think it desirable that the meetings of the LSA should be held in conjunction 
with those of other societies, in order not to separate the forces of scholarship and reduce 
the attendance upon each meeting. It would be natural not to hold the meetings of the 
LSA on precisely the same days as those of the other society, but if possible to begin one 
day earlier, or to end one day later, so as to have as few overlapping sessions as possible. 

Of 214 paid members of the LSA on March 13, 

17 belong to the American Anthropological Association, 

61 belong to the American Oriental Society, 

77 belong to the American Philological Association, 

85 belong to the Modern Language Association of America, 
18 belong to none of the four societies, 

13 have not sent in their data. 
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Many, of course, belong to two of the four societies, some even to three of them. In 
view of these figures, we should, if meeting regularly between Christmas and New Year’s, 
meet normally with the APA and the MLAA alternately, yet sometimes with the AAA, and 
once in a while separately; the AOS does not have to be considered, since it holds its sessions 
in Easter Week. No hard and fast bargain or agreement should be made, but the decision 
should be made in view of the merits of the case each year. 

2. In theory it is desirable that a reduction in dues should be granted to those who 
are members of several societies of related nature, provided all the societies concerned 
partake equally of the reduction of dues; but the Committee cannot agree upon a scheme 
which is simple enough in operation to be worth proposing to the other societies. The 
LSA at the outset needs all the money which it receives. 

3. Eligibility to the LSA should not be conditioned upon membership in any other 
society of a preferred list, which would be difficult to draw up and would arouse jealousies. 
But the LSA should by every means discourage scholars from withdrawing from other 
societies because they join the LSA. 

4. In view of the vote of the Society on December 28, 1924, that an independent 
publication should be established at once, any codperation in publication must be limited 
to a mutual participation in undertakings too great for one society to handle alone, or in 
those where participation will result in a greater advantage to each of the parties. In any 
instance the LSA should have as prominent a place on the cover and on the title-page, as 
the other party which assists in the publication. This may safely be left to the Committee 
on Publications. 

The Committee has sent a copy of this report to the Secretaries of the four societies 
named above, and to the secretary of the American Ethnological Society, assuring them of 
the desire of the LSA to continue the amicable relations already existing, and to codperate 
in meetings and in publication in such ways as are from time to time possible, and express- 
ing at the same time its reluctance to form any hard and fast bargain of a general character, 
which might be at times disadvantageous to the other society as much as to the LSA. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(signed) FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 
C. W. E. MILLER 
Rotanp G. KENT, Chairman 


On motion, the Society recommended to the Executive Committee 
that the next annual meeting of the Society be held in conjunction with 
that of the American Philological Association. [The next meeting of the 
American Philological Association, and also that of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, will be held at Cambridge, Mass., in the 
Christmas vacation of 1926.] 

The President now appointed the following committees: 

On Nominations of Officers for 1926: Professor H. H. Bender, Chair- 
man; Dr. T. Starck, Professor R. J. Kellogg. 
To Audit the Accounts of the Treasurer: Professor O. F. Emerson, 

Dr. T. Starck. 

On Resolutions: Professors H. S. V. Jones and H. Kurath. 
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The Secretary presented a letter from M. L. Raney, Librarian of 
The Johns Hopkins University and Chairman of the Committee on 
Book Buying of the American Library Association, with regard to a 
bill pending in Congress, which would entirely prohibit the importation 
into the United States of any foreign (though legitimate) edition of an 
American work, and would require that orders for the original edition 
of a foreign work reprinted here be sent exclusively to the proprietor 
of the United States copyright. On motion, the Society endorsed a pro- 
test against this proposed legislation, and empowered the President and 
the Secretary to have a copy of the protest mailed to each of the members 
at once, and to appoint a conferee, preferably resident in Washington 
or in Baltimore, who may meet similar representatives of other national 
organizations, for conference on call, and who may attend congressional 
hearings. 


The reading of papers was now begun: 
Prof. O. F. Emerson, of the Western Reserve University: Associational 
Changes in English as Affecting the Case Relation. 
Discussion by Messrs. G. O. Curme, H. Collitz, G. M. Bolling, E. Sapir, and the 
writer of the paper. 
Prof. Edward Prokosch, of Bryn Mawr College: The Phonetic Drift of 
the Germanic Vowel System. 
Discussion by Messrs. R. J. Kellogg, J. Morris, H. Collitz, and the writer of the paper: 


Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, of Ottawa University (Ottawa, Kansas): Was 
there a Helleno-Asianic Group of Indo-European Languages? 
As the hour was late, discussion was postponed until after the reading 
of Prof. Sturtevant’s paper in the same field, in the afternoon session. 
Adjournment was taken at 12:52 p.m. 


After luncheon together at the Quadrangle Club, the members 
returned to Room 10, Classics Building, for the Second Session, which 
began at 3:05 p.m., with President Collitz in the chair. About 40 persons 
attended this session. The reading of papers was at once begun: 
Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: The Position of Hittite among 

the Indo-European Languages. 

Discussion of this and the preceding paper, by Messrs. C. D. Buck and H. Collitz, 
and the writers of the papers. 

Prof. Edward Sapir, of the University of Chicago: A Comparative Study 
of Athabascan Phonology. 


Discussion by Messrs. T. F. Cummings, H. Collitz, J. L. Barker, C. M. Lotspeich, 
R. J. Kellogg, and the writer of the paper. 
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Prof. E. C. Hills, of the University of California: The History of the 

Forms of the Spanish Patronymics in -z. 

In the illness and consequent absence of the writer, the paper was read by Prof. H. H. 
Vaughan. Discussion by Messrs. R. G. Kent, A. R. Nykl, F. A. Wood, R. J. Kellogg, H. H. 
Vaughan. 

Prof. J. M. Manly, of the University of Chicago, announced that the 
University of Chicago had purchased a collection of estate documents of 
Nicholas Bacon, brother of Francis Bacon, consisting of about 2500 
documents running from 1160 to 1718, and that the most interesting of 
these would be on exhibition during the following days; the members 
of the Society were invited to examine them. The reading of papers 
was then resumed: 


Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, of Ohio State University: A Set of Postulates 
for the Science of Language. 


Discussion by Messrs. H. Kurath, R. J. Kellogg, E. Sapir, H. Collitz, and the writer 
of the paper. 


Dr. Berthold Laufer, of the Field Museum of Natural History: The 
Relationship of Chinese and Tibetan. 


In the absence of the writer, this paper was presented by title. 


Prof. G. M. Bolling, of the Ohio State University: Specimen of a Homeric 
Grammar: the inflection of the i-stems. 


Discussion by Messrs. R. G. Kent, H. Collitz. 


Adjournment followed, at 5:48 p.m. 


An informal subscription dinner was held at 6:30 p.m., at the Del 
Prado Hotel, with an attendance of thirty-five persons, twenty-seven 
of whom were members of the Society. After the dinner, the evening was 
spent socially at the same place. 


The Third Session was held in Room 10, Classics Building, on Tuesday 
morning, December 29. It was called to order at 9:42 a.m., by Vice- 
President C. D. Buck, who presided until the arrival of President Collitz. 
About 50 persons were in attendance. The reading of papers was at 
once begun: 


Dr. Thomas F. Cummings, of the Biblical Institute, New York City: 
An Evaluation of the International Phonetic Association’s Alphabet 
and of ‘‘Standard” English. 
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Discussion by Messrs. R. J. Kellogg, A. R. Nykl, O. F. Emerson, H. F. Muller, J. L. 
Barker, and the writer of the paper. 


Dr. A. R. Nykl, of Evanston, IIll.: The Vigesimal System of Counting in 
Asia, Europe, and America. 


Discussion by Messrs. T. F. Cummings, J. J. Parry, H. F. Muller, G. M. Bolling, and 
the writer of the paper. 


Prof. Samuel Kroesch, of the University of Minnesota: Analogy as a 
Factor in Semantic Change. 


Discussion by Messrs. L. Bloomfield, C. D. Buck, O. F. Emerson, E. Sapir, and the 
writer of the paper. 


Prof. E. K. Maxfield, of Washington and Jefferson College: Suggestions 
as to the Origin of the Quaker Use of thee in the Nominative and Posses- 
sive Cases. 


Discussion by Messrs. G. O. Curme, E. H. Sturtevant, G. M. Bolling, R. G. Kent, 
J. P. Hoskins, C. C. Fries, R. J. Kellogg, H. F. Muller, and the writer of the paper. 


Prof. H. H. Vaughan, of the University of California: Italian Dialects 
in the United States. 


Discussion by Messrs. R. Levy, E. Sapir, A. R. Nykl, and the writer of the paper. 


Prof. Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Textual 
Criticism of Inscriptions. 


Discussion by Messrs. C. D. Buck, G. M. Bolling, H. F. Muller, and the writer of the 
paper. 
The following papers were presented by title: 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, of The Johns Hopkins University: A Uniform 
Method of Grammatical Arrangement for All Languages. 

Dr. Thomas F. Cummings, of the Biblical Institute, New York City: 
Odd African, and Other, Speech-Sounds. 

Prof. Urban T. Holmes, of the University of North Carolina: The 
Phonology of an English-Speaking Child. 

Dr. Raphael Levy, of the University of Wisconsin: The Astrological 
Works of Abraham ibn Ezra: a literary and linguistic study with 
special reference to the Old French translation of Hagin. 

Prof. Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan: The Mortality 
of Words. 


A brief business session followed. 
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Professor Bender, for the Committee on Nominations, presented the 
following report, which was adopted in the usual manner, and the 
nominess were declared elected: 


President: Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University. 
Vice-President: Prof. O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Prof. R. G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 
Executive Committee: the preceding, and 

Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University. 

Prof. Edward Sapir, University of Chicago. 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, Ohio State University. 


Committee on Publications: 

Chairman and Editor: Prof. G. M. Bolling, Ohio State University. 

To serve through 1926: Prof. Samuel Moore, University of Michigan. 

To serve through 1927: Prof. D. B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania. 

To serve through 1928: Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 

To make this arrangement possible, Prof. Sapir withdrew from the Committee on 
Publications, on which he had one more year to serve. 


Professor Emerson, for the Auditors, reported that they had examined 
the accounts of the Treasurer and found them correct; whereupon on 
motion the report of the Treasurer was approved. 

Professor Jones, for the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
following report, which was on motion adopted: 


A resolution that the Secretary of the Linguistic Society be requested to transmit to 
the President of the University of Chicago and to the Chairman of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements the following communication: 

To the University of Chicago and particularly to the Local Committee on Arrange- 
ments the Linguistic Society of America expresses its appreciation of the attentive courtesy 
and the delightful hospitality which have made its Second Annual Meeting memorably 
successful. 


Adjournment was taken at 12:35 P.M. 


After luncheon together at the Quadrangle Club, the members 
returned to the Classics Building for the Fourth Session. This was 
called to order at 2:55 p.m. in the rooms of the Classics Club, Classics 
Building, by Vice-President Buck. About 25 persons were in attendance. 

The program consisted of a Round Table on Problems in the Notation 
of Reconstructed Forms, led by Professor Buck, who presented a careful 
study and statement on the subject. Discussion followed, by Messrs. 
G. M. Bolling, F. A. Wood, E. H. Sturtevant, H. Collitz, E. Sapir, 
R. G. Kent, R. J. Kellogg, O. R. Sellers, J. L. Barker, H. Kurath, 
L. Bloomfield, and others. 

Adjournment was taken at 4:40 p.m. 
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The Fifth Session was held on Tuesday, December 29, at 8:00 P.m., 
in Mandel Hall, jointly with the Modern Language Association of 
America. President Max Mason, of the University of Chicago, made an 
address of welcome to the two societies. Professor Hermann Collitz, as 
President of both societies, delivered a joint presidential address on 
World Languages, which should appear in this issue of LANGUAGE. At 
its conclusion, a reception was held in the Reynolds Club, in the same 
building. 


Tue ITHACA MEETING 


At Ithaca, four societies enjoyed the hospitality of Cornell University: 
the American Philological Association, the Archaeological Institute 
of America, the College Art Association of America, and the Linguistic 
Society of America. A joint banquet was held on the evening of Wednes- 
day, December 30, in Risley Hall, at which Prof. Horace L. Jones, of 
Cornell University, acted as Toastmaster. President Livingston Far- 
rand, of Cornell University, formally welcomed the societies, and Pro- 
fessor Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, of New York University, President 
of the Archaeological Institute, made the official response on their 
behalf. The President of the Philological Association, Dean Gordon 
Jennings Laing, of the University of Chicago, delivered, according to 
established custom, the presidential address of the occasion, on Survivals 
of Roman Religion. 


The Sixth Session of the Linguistic Society was held in Room A, 
Goldwin Smith Hall, on Thursday, December 31, at 2:30 P.m., jointly 
with the American Philological Association. Professor Tenney Frank, 
of The Johns Hopkins University, Vice-President of the Philological 
Association, presided over the meeting. About 75 persons were present. 
The reading of papers was at once begun: 

Prof. Mark H. Liddell, of Purdue University: Stress Pronunciation in 

Latin. 

Prof. J. F. Mountford, of Cornell University: Some Neglected Evidence 

Bearing on the Ictus Metricus in Latin Verse. 


Discussion by Messrs. R. G. Kent, C. W. E. Miller, and others. 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: Concerning the Influence of 
Greek on Vulgar Latin. 


Discussion by Messrs. T. Frank, E. Riess, and others. 
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Prof. Franklin Edgerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Accusative Singular Ending of Indo-European. 

Prof. R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Inscription of 
Duenos. 
The following papers, in the absence of their authors, were presented 

by title only: 

Prof. Edward Prokosch, of Bryn Mawr College: The Hypothesis of a 
Pre-Germanic Substratum. 

Dr. E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Ablative and 
Instrumental in Hittite and in Indo-European. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University: The Rescue of 
Primal Man in Manichaeism. 
Adjournment was taken at 4:20 P.M. 


In conclusion, it might be added that interest in the papers never 
flagged, despite the length of some of the sessions, but discussion was 
always keen and eager; and those present carried away the happiest 
auguries for the future of the Society. 


ROLAND G. KENT, 
Secretary. 





LIST OF MEMBERS, 1925 


This list includes all those who became members of the Society in 1925; FM before the 
name indicates Foundation Members, 1925 indicates Members of 1925. So far as the 
information is at hand, the special subject of instruction or of study, or the occupation, 
except in the case of students not holding teaching positions, is indicated. Any changes of 
address or of title should be at once reported to the Secretary of the Society. 

Later lists will give the names of those who become members during 1926. 


FM Dr. Justin E. Abbott, 120 Hobart Av., Summit, N. J. (Modern 
Indian Langs.) 
FM Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (English) 
FM Mr. Otto E. Albrecht, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Romanic Langs.) 
FM Prof. Joseph E. A. Alexis, 1420 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(Romance Langs., Univ. of Nebraska) 
FM Prof. T. George Allen, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Oriental 
Langs.) 
FM Prof. Hermann Almstedt, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(Germanic Langs.) 
Prof. A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (German) 
FM Prof. Claude E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
(Spanish) 
FM Prof. A. Joseph Armstrong, Baylor Univ., Waco, Texas. (English) 
Prof. Edward C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., Princeton, N. J. 
(French, Princeton Univ.) 
FM Prof. Herbert D. Austin, Univ. of Southern California, Univer- 
sity Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. (Italian and French) 
FM Prof. Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
(English) 
FM Dean Earle B. Babcock, New York Univ., Univ. Heights, New 
York City. (Romance Langs. and Lits.) 
FM Dean K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (His- 
tory) 
FM Prof. Laurence D. Bailiff, 855 N. Vermont Av., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Spanish, Univ. of California, Southern Branch) 
Prof. James L. Barker, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(English) 
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Prof. A. J. Barnouw, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Dutch 
Hist., Lang. and Lit.) 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (Latin) 

Prof. Sarah T. Barrows, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (Pho- 
netics) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Semitics) 

Prof. William N. Bates, 220 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Greek, Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Prof. Jean-B. Beck, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Romanic Langs.) 

Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
(Latin) 

Dean H. M. Belden, 811 Virginia Av., Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, 120 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, 
N. J. (Indo-Germanic Phil., Princeton Univ.) 

Miss M. Julia Bentley, 3517 Middleton Av., Clifton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (Latin, Hughes High School) 

Mr. Morris Berg, 92 S. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, 1600 Park Av., Baltimore, Md. (Oriental 
Langs., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, 2061 Fairfax Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
(German and Linguistics, Ohio State Univ.) 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Sanskrit and Comparative Phil.) 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Anthro- 
pology) 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, 7023 Germantown Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
(Greek) 

Prof. Louise M. Bourgoin, 8 Green Av., Northampton, Mass. 
(French, Smith Col.) 

Prof. Ray P. Bowen, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. (Romance 
Langs.) 

Miss Florence C. Brachman, 8439 Germantown Av., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dr. Charles F. Brédé, 176 W. Manheim St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(German, Northeast High School) 

Mrs. Beatrice Allard Brooks, 9 State St., Wellesley, Mass. 
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Prof. George H. Brown, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. (Modern Langs.) 
Prof. George Wm. Brown, College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Leo M. Brown, Esq., 910 Van Antwerp Bldg., Mobile, Ala. 
(Attorney at Law) 
Dr. W. Norman Brown, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Editor, Alumni Directory) 
Mr. A. Bruderhausen, 1194 Clay Av., New York City. (Book- 
dealer) 
Prof. W. F. Bryan, 1907 Irrington Av., Evanston, Ill. (English, 
Northwestern Univ.) 
Prof. Carl D. Buck, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Sanskrit 
and Indo-European Comparative Phil.) 
Dean Robert B. Burke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Latin) 
Prof. A. U. N. Camera, 575 Dahill Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Romance Langs., Col. of City of New York) 
Dr. Frederick M. Carey, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
(Latin) 
Juan C. Cebrian, Esq., 1801 Octavia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
(Spanish) 
Dean George Davis Chase, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. (Latin) 
Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
(Latin) 
Miss Letta M. Clark, 814 E. 16th St., University Place, Neb. 
(Technique of Instruction in English, Univ. of Neb.) 
Prof. Walter E. Clark, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Sanskrit) 
Mr. Francis P. Clarke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Philosophy) 
Prof. Harold L. Cleasby, 805 Comstock Av., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Classical Archaeology and Italian, Syracuse Univ.) 
Prof. Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ., Calif. (Romanic Langs.) 
Mr. George F. Cole, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Romanic Langs.) 
Prof. Hermann Collitz, 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
(Germanic Phil., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
*Dr. C. Everett Conant, Boston, Mass. Died Jan. 27, 1925. 
Rev. George S. Cooke, The Wissahickon Inn, Redlands, Calif. 
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Prof. Douglas H. Corley, 2005 Belle Court Av., Nashville, Tenn. 
(Old Testament Lit. and Comparative Religions, Vanderbilt 
Univ.) 

Prof. Roberta D. Cornelius, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col., 
Lynchburg, Va. (English) 

Prof. Hardin Craig, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (English) 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Romanic Langs. and Lits.) 

Prof. Thomas F. Cummings, D.D., Biblical Seminary, 541 Lex- 
ington Av., New York City. (Phonetics and Linguistics) 
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SOME QUESTIONS OF PRACTICE IN THE NOTATION OF 
RECONSTRUCTED IE FORMS! 


Cart D. Buck 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


"THE significance of our reconstructed forms, precisely what is in- 

tended by then, is an old question which some of us discussed briefly 
at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences of 1904 (cf. the publica- 
tion, vol. III, pp. 35, 57), and which has been elaborated in the long 
article of E. Hermann, KZ 41. 1 ff. There is not only a difference in the 
views expressed by various scholars, but often in the case of the same 
one an apparent discrepancy between the interpretation of reconstruction 
that is explicitly professed and that which must be inferred from his 
practice. For example Meillet, Introd. 24 ff., insists on the unreality 
and the purely formulaic character of the reconstructions, saying that 
these are nothing but convenient formulae for given correspondences 
(similarly Oertel, Lectures 128, and others). Yet throughout the work 
he is constantly, like any other scholar in the field, asserting or dis- 
cussing the sound, form, or type that must be assumed for the parent 
speech to account for given correspondences, and whether this and that 
type is inherited from the parent speech or an innovation. Again, not 
believing in the existence of three guttural series in the parent speech, 
he does not recognize the ‘plain velars’ of other scholars, whereas from 
his professed principle one would expect him to have the least com- 
punction in admitting them as convenient formulae for a well-known 
set of correspondences. The fact is, of course, that to him, and to all, 
the reconstructions, while mainly useful as formulae, are still something 
more than mere formulae of correspondences, they imply a certain 
interpretation of these correspondences, a conviction or a provisional 
theory regarding their approximate common starting point. 

I believe that the difference in the principles professed is largely 
verbal, and that there is no real disagreement as to the purpose and the 
significance of the reconstructed forms. 

The reconstruction of the parent speech per se is not our object. 
It is neither possible nor important. We have no ambition to speak it, 


1 Opening of a round table discussion at the meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America, Dec. 29, 1925. 
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nor shall we ever have opportunity to read it. The forms we reconstruct 
are at best disiecta membra, probably somewhat disparate in regard to 
the precise period reflected, and, even taken separately, of all degrees 
of approximation to reality. So that they are in one sense formulae in 
essence and object. 

On the other hand, it is not true that the reconstructions are merely 
convenient formulae of observed correspondences, or that the cor- 
respondence only is the object of our investigation (Meillet, Introd. 24 
‘la correspondance seul est donc objet de science’; but his whole pro- 
cedure shows that he cannot really mean what his words seem to say). 
Rather must we assert that the correspondence by itself is of small 
consequence. It becomes important only when we interpret it in such 
a way as to indicate which sound (or form, or usage) in the correspond- 
ence is the more original, what has been the direction of the change, in 
short the history that lies back of the earliest recorded forms and re- 
flects light on them. The reconstruction gives this interpretation in 
condensed form. It is not the ultimate object (which is the light re- 
flected on the history) but it is a step nearer to it than the mere cor- 
respondence. It is the convenient intermediary. 

Such a formula as IE e=Skt. a, Grk e, Lat. e, etc. is clearly not a 
mere statement of the correspondence between the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin vowels, but it conveys the assumption that it is not the Sanskrit a 
which most nearly reflects the sound of the parent speech, as was once 
believed, but the e of Greek and Latin. Without pretending to define 
the precise quality of this vowel in the parent speech, which would be 
impossible even for the Greek and Latin vowels, we mean that it was 
within the range of those vowel sounds that are commonly indicated 
by the letter e. This IE e, or an IE *esti is as near an approach to reality 
as can be expected from any written form. 

But there is great variation in the degree of approximation that is 
possible and that is intended by a given formula. Not all are so sub- 
stantially accurate as an IE *esti, The formula IE a=Skt.7, Grk. a, 
Lat. a etc. does not pretend to the same degree of accuracy regarding 
the vowel of the parent speech as that for IE e. Still it is more than a 
mere formula of correspondence, for it conveys the assumption (dis- 
puted by some) that the correspondence reflects an IE vowel that was 
different from either i or a. The formula IE dh=Skt. dh, Grk. 6, Lat. f 
(medial d, 6), etc. originally implied the assumption that the IE sound 
in question was actually a voiced aspirate of the dental series. This is 
admittedly less certain than the assumption of IE¢ord. But the formula 
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may be retained not only by those who believe that the probability is 
still in favor of dh, but by others who would not give it more than an 
even chance. It might even be retained, in deference to custom, by those 
believing that the sound was a fricative. But if there should come to 
be a consensus of opinion that the sound was f, for example, then the 
formula should be changed to accord. As it stands the IE dh is more 
formulaic than most of the reconstructions, yet even in its most liberal 
interpretation it is something more than a formula of correspondences, 
for it implies that the sound was of a different order from the # or d. 

Again, the formula IE g=Skt. k, c, Grk. x, Lat. c, etc. (kravis, xpéas, 
cruor) was introduced to represent the theory of a third guttural series 
intermediate between the labio-velars and the palatals. I am one of 
those who like Hermann (KZ 41. 46 ff.), Meillet (Introd. 66) and others 
believe that no language or group taken by itself requires the assumption 
of more than two guttural series, and who are more or less suspicious 
of the reality of anindependent third guttural series. On the other hand 
none of the attempts to derive the gutturals of the correspondence 
from either palatals or labio-velars (or to derive the labio-velars from 
the ‘plain velars’, as tried by Reichelt) works out in any satisfying way. 
Hence even those doubtful of its reality may use the q as a convenient 
indication of this group and the problematical situation involved. So 
used this would be a case of a formula of correspondence. But it is 
perhaps preferable to use the indifferent k, asin other cases where one 
wishes to indicate a guttural whose appurtenance to one or the other 
guttural series is undetermined. After all, the ‘plain velars’ took care 
of only a part of the apparent anomalies in the distribution of the 
gutturals. 

Hermann, KZ 41. 62, has suggested that we use two different symbols 
according as we mean a real reconstruction or a formula. But more than 
two symbols would be necessary to indicate all the degrees of approach 
to reality (the absolute reconstructions would be relatively few), and 
it seems to me that the distinction would be both troublesome (as Her- 
mann admits) and quite unnecessary, in fact attaching too much im- 
portance to the question of the parent speech per se. 

But the use of a special symbol, for example a double asterisk, may 
well be recommended for certain Proto-Indo-European reconstructions, 
which it is convenient to employ, but which are on a quite different 
plane (not merely disparate in small details) from the usual reconstruc- 
tions. Thus **teres- as the common Proto-IE source of both IE *fres- 
(Skt. tras-, Grk. rpéw) and *ters- (Lat. terreo), only these two being the 
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true coordinates of IE *ez, *bheudh-, etc. Similarly **pelé- as the common 
source of IE *pela- and */é-. 

To sum up, the reconstructions are weighted formulae, they are for- 
mulae of correspondence plus as much interpretation as the evidence 
permits. Their purpose is not to furnish a picture of the parent speech 
for its own sake, but a background of the historical relations. The rec- 
ognition of this purpose must affect our judgment of what constitutes 
the best formula. We are not concerned with small niceties of pronun- 
ciation in the parent speech, nor whether the forms set up are precisely 
coordinate in the period represented. We should aim at formulae 
which best indicate the sound patterns (to use Sapir’s term) and their 
relations. In particular, we should dispense with the notation of a 
‘glide’ or transition from one sound to another, such transitions as a 
phonetic record of living speech will show to exist in a sequence of sounds, 
but which have no psychological value, no existence in consciousness, and 
are ignored in the alphabetic representation of actual speech. For the 
most part such fine points are ignored in our reconstructions, but there 
are some current reconstructions that are needlessly complicated by 
the notation of assumed transitions or other assumed changes in com- 
bination. 

As the antecedent of Lat. sessus Brugmann and others reconstruct 
an IE *se#*to-s, representing the belief that the sibilant which appears 
everywhere except in Sanskrit has developed already in the parent speech 
between contiguous dentals. However probable this may be, it is safer 
and simpler to write *set-to-s, or perhaps still better *sed-to-s as most 
plainly indicating the origin, which we know better than we know what 
stage of its phonetic development was finally reached in the parent 
speech. 

As the antecedent of Skt. buddha-s, Grk. rvorés Brugmann set up IE 
*bhud*dho-s, representing the belief that the change commonly known 
as Bartholomae’s law had taken place in the parent speech. The evidence 
for such a change outside of Indo-Iranian is not conclusive, and it is 
certain that the mass of European forms resulting from the combination 
in question do not reflect it. The more serviceable IE reconstruction 
is simply *bhudh-to-s. 

The climax of complicated reconstructions is reached in those that 
are set up for cases where Greek has a dental corresponding to a sibilant 
in other languages, e. g. not only *kpi- for xriftw, but also *Zdhem- for 
x9wv. It is only Greek that has dentals where we expect a sibilant (al- 
leged Celtic examples are wholly doubtful), and it is still possible that 
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they represent a development of the sibilant in connection with a stop, 
subject to more special conditions that are obscure. But if we wish to 
assume provisionally the existence of an IE fricative different from s 
to cover this set of correspondences, we may be satisfied with one sym- 
bol, if, as suggested, we ignore Bartholomae’s law in the reconstruction. 
We may use or § (as once suggested by Collitz) and write 2S, gh8, etc. 
The relation between xOwyv Skt. ksds, and xauai, Av. zamd, etc. is better 
shown by a *ghSem- beside *Zhem- than by *2dhem beside *Zhem. 

In the question of the assimilation of nasals to a following consonant 
in the parent speech there is much that must be left undetermined 
(cf. Brugmann, Grd. I. 344). It might be well to ignore it even where 
the matter seems clear but takes care of itself, and for example write 
simply *peng”e not *peyg”e, using only m or m as being the only nasals 
that are used independently and so belong to the original pattern. 
Similarly there is something to be said for writing *nisdo-s in accordance 
with its origin from the zero grade of *sed-, rather than the assimilated 
*nizdo-s. 

It is the usual practice in reconstructions to indicate the glides between 
i or u and a following vowel, using the same symbols as for IE conso- 
nantal z or uw in general. In regard to the latter, to digress, Brugmann’s 
notation 7, u had the merit of acceptability in international usage, 
avoiding controversy over the choice of y, j, v, w. But it is rightly 
felt that we should dispense with unnecessary diacritical signs. They 
add to the formidableness of our science to the uninitiate and to the cost 
of printing. There are many matters of this kind that deserve con- 
sideration, for example the simplest notation to indicate syllabic value 
of liquids and nasals, length of vowels, the different gutturals, etc. 
But here it does not seem possible as yet to agree on the best substitutes 
for current practice, whereas in the case of consonantal 7 and w the so- 
lution is simple and already adopted by several scholars. For the con- 
sonantal ~ the w, understood in its English value, is established in inter- 
national usage in Semitic and other branches, and increasingly so in 
the Indo-European field. For the consonantal i there is still rivalry 
between j in its German, and y in its English value. It might plausibly be 
urged that we should compromise on j, w, as has been done by the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association for the transcription of modern languages. 
But there are several reasons for preferring y. The English y is the near- 
est modern representation of a pure consonantal 7, such as we assume 
the IE sound to have been, while the German j has more friction. The 
y as a consonant sign is unambiguous, not representing a variety of 
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consonant sounds in different languages as does the 7. The use of y 
accords with its use in the accepted transcription of Sanskrit, in which 
y and j are used with their English values. The y is used by German 
scholars, as well as others, in Romance Philology (e. g. Meyer-Liibke, 
in his Gram. d.rom. Sprachen), and often in the transcription of primitive 
languages. These arguments, added to the natural bias in favor of y 
for English readers, are sufficient for me, But it would be no great 
calamity if there were no international uniformity in this matter. 

We return to the current notation of the glides between 7 or u and a 
following vowel, e. g. (with employment of y, w instead of 7, w) *-iyo-, 
*_ywo-. As is well known, they are represented in the spelling in Sanskrit, 
Balto-Slavic, and usually in Gothic (but fluctuation, e. g. sijats, siais), 
but not in Greek (except sometimes in the dialects, as Pamph. dua 
Arg. haduos) nor in Latin (in Oscan-Umbrian they are represented in 
the native, not in the Latin alphabet, e. g. U. triia but trio, tuves but 
duir), nor in the modern West European languages. Presumably the 
situation in Lat. medius, vidua was substantially the same as in English 
idiot, graduate, where the mere transition from 7 or u to the following 
vowel involves what is virtually identical with the y or w of yet, wet. 
For in these the 7 or u position is taken but not held, passing smoothly 
without friction to that of the following vowel. We may produce y 
and w with greater closeness and tenseness of the tongue position, and 
of the lips in the case of w, than in the vowels, but this is clearly ap- 
preciable only before the corresponding vowels, as in ye, woo.” In the 
last two syllables of graduate and the phrase did you wait? as commonly 
run together, there is, from the purely phonetic standpoint, as much 
or as little of a w in one as the other. Psychologically it has no existence 
in the first, being only the inevitable and unconscious transition, while 
it is present in the second and may be brought out phonetically by a 
pause between the words. In the former case it is negligible.’ 

Why should we not treat these glides as negligible in our IE recon- 
structions? Why should we not follow the example of Latin spelling 
which in this matter is also that of most European languages, instead 


2 Cf. Kenyon, American Pronunciation, 74, 77, with whose analysis my own pronun- 
ciation seems to agree perfectly. There is no reason to believe that British pronunciation 
is essentially different in this matter. 

3 The medial glides may of course be strengthened and become significant element 
(Cf. Lat. ruina, vidua, Genua to Ital. rovina, vedova, Genova). It is possible that that is 
true in those languages in which they are regularly represented in writing. But the 
difference may be purely graphic. 
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of that of Sanskrit? Why in reconstructing the antecedents of forms 
like Skt. agviyas, Grk. irms should we not write simply -ios, not -zyos, 
and similarly -wos, not -uwos. The former is simpler, is in accordance 
with familiar practice, and is I believe a more faithful indication of the 
actual situation.* We should still write y or w, where we believe them 
to be significant elements (e. g. IE *yuwen-, suffix not -en- but -wen- 
with weak grade -un-, hence Skt. yuvd, gen. yinas from *yu-un-.) 

The question of restoring -zos not -zyos, etc., is perhaps ‘not of vital 
importance. But it has a bearing on the notation of the antevocalic 
syllabic nasals and liquids. For it was the analogy of his 72, wy that led 
Brugmann to ym, rr, etc.,5and others to such a ‘monstrosity’ as the oft 
quoted *gmmme (KZ 29 .273). 

This notation is so cumbersome and so unreal looking that many 
scholars prefer some other device e. g. °” (Meillet uses °”, in which the 
superior o is not intended to indicate vowel quality) without thereby 
adhering to either the view of those who object to # etc. even before 
consonants or to that of Hirt, who believes the vowel of en etc., was 
never wholly lost.6 But if we write -z0s, etc. we may also write # etc. 
before vowels, e. g. *g’rus as the antecedent of Skt. gurus, Grk. Bapis. 


4 Hermann, Gétt. Nachr. 1918, attacks current reconstructions with 7 and y, but 
from a different point of view. He objects specifically to the sequence 7, wz, as impossible 
under our understanding of IE i, y as ‘semivowels.’ On the contrary that is just where 
in English (ye, woo) the y, w differ most distinctly from the vowels z, u. Hirt of course 
would not agree that the y, w in such cases are negligible glides, for to him they are re- 
tentions of the y, w from the full grades ey, ew, in which the e was reduced to an obscure 
vowel and then assimilated (Jdg. Vok. 87). But the historical forms (e. g. Grk. tprav, 
Lat. trium, Goth. prijé point to IE 7 and u respectively, and nothing else. That these 
ever differed from the 7 and « before consonants (Grk. tpi, Lat éribus) or stood in any 
different relation to the strong grade is a conclusion that cannot be reached by the his- 
torical method and which most of us do not accept. Our reconstructions should rest 
on the historical basis rather than on theories of Proto-IE relations. We should reason 
back from the known, and not forward from the remote and speculative. 

5 To meet a specific objection, namely that 7” should yield in Germanic “mm in- 
stead of the actual um and similarly in Balto-Slavic 1mm instead of actual 77, Brugmann, 
Grd.! 2.920, (1892) proposed a revised notation ”” etc., and similarly 72, u¥ to indicate 
that the glides were not equivalent to the full consonants. He followed this revised form 
in Grd.? 1. 395 ff. (1897), but reverted to 7m etc. in the Kurze vergl. Gram. 122 ff. (1902) 
and in the later volumes of the second edition of the Grundriss. 

6 In this case Hirt appeals to the historical representation as always showing vowel 
+-nasal or liquid. But the argument loses its apparent merit when we take into account 
the fact in the reduction of me, etc. the result is precisely the same, e. g. the antivocalic 
form of the negative prefix coming from the full *ve (or pronominal *#S beside *nes). 
He would doubtless take refuge in a dissylabic **ene but this would be wholly in the air. 
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To be sure, the fact that the historical development is partly different 
from that before consonants (Skt. am not a, Grk. av not a, Skt. ir, ur 
not 7, Lat. ar not or and probably, though this is a matter of dispute, 
an not em), is not shown in this notation. But it is not unique in this 
respect, and was not wholly covered by zm etc., since the same develop- 
ment applies to the position before y or w (Grk. Baivw etc.). Many other 
of our assumed IE sounds show a divergence in their historical rep- 
resentatives depending on their surroundings, without our projecting 
this back into the parent speech or assuming anything more than a 
minimal difference which we could not possibly evaluate and which we 
properly ignore. Presumably every sound in the parent speech, just as 
in any language spoken today, had certain slight variations according 
to the surrounding sounds, without these affecting its essential unity: 
We may be satisfied to indicate the pattern sounds. 

In regard to the syllabic nasals and liquids in general, there is no need 
to revive the old discussion. Surely their precise articulation in the 
parent speech is of less consequence than their relations, the equivalence 
of the nasals in morphology (acc. sg. -m or -m, acc. pl. -ns or -us), and 
the fact that in gradation they stand in precisely the same relation to 
en (or ne), er, etc. as 7 to ez, or u to eu. This is best brought out by the 
current symbols, or by some other device for indicating syllabic function, 
if another is found preferable on practical grounds. 

The assumption of long syllabic nasals and liquids, with the nota- 
tion, 2, i, etc., is subject to more criticism than the 2, etc. on the ground 
of phonetic unreality. Most scholars now use these signs only with 
expressed reservation or not at all. I certainly have no confidence in 
them, or in any of the suggested substitutes, as accurately reflecting 
the pronunciation in the parent speech. But in default of knowing this 
what better device is there (unless we revise the notation of 2, etc., 
and of quantity) of indicating sounds which contain a nasal or liquid 
element and are genetically coordinate with @ and 7?’ And that is all 
that is intended. 


7 No one doubts that Skt. ir, ar stand in the same relation to 7 as @ to u or 7 to 7, and 
represent a parallel reduction of dissylabic bases. No one doubts that Skt. ir, ar have 
certain monosyllabic correspondences in the European languages (the only outstanding 
dispute being whether Greek pw, dw or pa, \a, with the probability, as I now believe, in 
favor of the latter). Most will continue to believe that these correspondences reflect a 
monosyllabic reduced grade in the parent speech, parallel to #, 7. Hirt sets up for the 
parent speech only uncontracted dissyllabic forms not only for Skt. ir, ar, etc., but also 
for what is 7, @ in all the IE languages. In this last he has, I think, no followers. To 
doubt that an 7 or @ which occurs uniformly in all or most of the IE languages (e. g,. 
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the # of Skt. abhat, Grk. ép, Ch. SI. by, etc.) reflects IE 7 or #, is to abandon the historical 
and only safe method of reconstruction. And it is quite unnecessary for the general 
theory of dissyllabic bases. My interpretation of the situation is virtually the same as 
that of Per Persson, Beitrége II 631ff. In the case of Proto-IE **eya*, **ewa*, whence 
in IE with accent on either syllable *eya, *ewa or *ya*, *wa* respectively, the forms with 
accent on neither syllable and reduction of each would be, in the notation proposed 
above, *ia, *wa (R+R), which were normally contracted to IE 7, @ (RR) as reflected 
in the historical period. Sometimes however, under special conditions not now determin- 
able, the za, ua remained uncontracted and are reflected in a few forms like Grk. xrérma= 
Skt. patni, rpiapou, beside Skt. kri-. Similarly in the case of Proto-IE **end*, **ela*, etc. 
the forms with reduction of each syllable would be *#a, */.a, etc. which again under certain 
conditions remained uncontracted and are reflected by Grk. ava, ada, etc. (O4varos, 
xdpocros, éradaoa, etc.), but were normally contracted to something that is reflected by 
Skt. a, dm, ir, dr, Grk. va, da, etc., Lat. nd, rd, etc. 

Otherwise Meillet, who used %, etc. in his Introduction but in the Traité de grammaire 
comparée des langues classiques, 156, sets up *ya, *wa, whence i, #, and *na, */a, etc., 
whence 74, Jd, etc. in Greek and Latin, e g.. *gna- for Lat. (g)ndtus and (g)ndrus. But *na 
is commonly used to represent another probable though rare formof reduction, and should 
moreover yield European na not nd. 





STRESS PRONUNCIATION IN LATIN 
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The very circumstances attending the production and proliferation 
of a great literature fix its language as a matter of record, and the literary 
record itself becomes classic along with the literature it perpetuates— 
an apparently unchanging standard of language perfection. Thence- 
forth all those ordered shiftings through which the speech of a people 
keeps adjusting itself to its developing group consciousness, seem to be 
but illiterate and careless deviations from the classic norm. 

Hence after a language has once classicised a literature its develop- 
ment follows a bifurcated path. Those who read much continually 
revise their spontaneous language processes so that their forms of think- 
ing shall accord with the classic patterns as they appeal to the eye. 
These, kept constant from generation to generation through the efforts 
of grammarians, check such developmental tendencies as may be in- 
herent in the generic tongue-ear mechanism of speech, and we have a 
sermo classicus. Those who are untrammelled by the ‘learning that is 
bred in a book’, spontaneously reproduce the forms they hear without 
revising them to accord with the visual images of the literary language. 
But if they constantly hear in the ritual of worship or the formularies 
of political administration the sermo classicus, the developmental 
tendencies in their sermo vulgaris are indirectly restrained, and the es- 
sential difference between the two is only that between a colloquial 
and a literary form of expression; for even uneducated people resent 
being twitted with ‘bad grammar’. 

If, however, those who think in the terms of the sermo vulgaris are 
for any cause isolated from vital contacts with the sermo classicus, the 
sermo vulgaris proliferates new modes quite unlike those of the sermo 
classicus, and soon the two are hardly recognizable as the same language. 
In the days of Republican Rome with its more or less homogeneous 
citizenship sharing common rituals of worship and common forms of 
public administration, Latin seems to have been fundamentally much 
the same language among all classes. But the five centuries that fol- 
lowed evidently produced a sermo classicus that became al] the more 
resistent to change on account of the increasing assaults of barbarisms, 
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and a sermo vulgaris that was less and less restrained by the formularies 
of common religious and political institutions in which the masses played 
an important role. 

The changing social and political conditions of these five centuries, 
a period of about the same length as that which separates Chaucer’s 
English from our own, and their ultimate effect upon the sermo classicus 
of Cicero’s time have been fully treated by Professor Frank in the 
American Journal of Philology, 45. 161-75. While substantially agreeing 
in the point of view presented by the article in question, the writer of 
this paper would like to call attention to the results of some recent 
physical investigations into the nature of speech itself as they bear upon 
Professor Frank’s conclusions. 

Owing to recent improvements in instruments for accurately measur- 
ing the phenomena of sound, we are now coming to understand some of 
the physical characteristics of speech which condition the growth and 
development of language. The actual physical analysis of those units 
of language which we term syllables shows that they are composed of 
numbers of changing sound waves succeeding one another too rapidly 
to be apprehended by the ear save by summarizing processes producing 
certain definite effects. For the human ear differentiates sounds in 
terms of about one-seventh of a second, while the impulses which 
determine the characteristics of speech sound are differentiated in terms 
of thousandths—in some cases ten-thousandths—of a second. 

Each of the successive units of the train of from some 10 to 40 sound 
waves which produces the effect of a vowel or diphthong contains a 
fundamental compounded with an accompanying set of harmonics. 
The greater energy of harmonics of particular frequencies in these 
successive wave trains is what determines the quality of a vowel tone, 
whether it shall be an w, or an 9, or an 2, or an @, or an @, or ane, or an 72; 
and upon the quality of its tone depends the integrity of the syllable 
unit. 

A series of sound waves which produces the effect of a short vowel 
contains some ten or fifteen of these waves; a long vowel or diphthong 
twice or three times that number. But the distinction between a long 
and a short vowel, if the mind makes it consciously, is by no means ac- 
curate. Even in a language like classic Latin where these length dis- 
tinctions were associated with the identity of syllable groups and care- 
fully observed, the difference between a long and a short vowel was in 
all probability a relative proportion, not a fixed measure, in spite of 
Quintilian’s remark about every schoolboy knowing that a long syllable 
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requires twice the time of a short one. In languages like English where 
apperception is fixed upon the relative energy and not upon the relative 
length of successive vowel tones, the speaker is quite unconscious of 
their length, and will make the same vowel in the same word long or 
short without realizing the difference. 

In the psychology of speech the series of syllables associated with a 
conceptual unit forms, as it were, a continuous vocal gesture. The 
gesture may be a fixed series of syllables inflected for categorized con- 
textual relations (apparently the condition represented by Indo- 
European and partially preserved in classic Latin and Greek), or it may 
be a group of several such fixed series joined together by relation words 
(the general condition of English and our modern languages). In either 
case the energy with which the gesture is made (or imagined to be made) 
is distributed over the whole series of syllable units. This distribution 
may be fairly equalized, or a large portion of the energy may be piled up 
on a single syllable of the series, more or less at the expense of the others. 
In the latter case we have the phenomenon which modern phoneticians 
call stress. The term is, however, apt to be misleading unless we mentally 
qualify it with the attribute ‘cumulative’. For a syllable unit always 
has some stress, and without it ceases to be a syllable, becoming pro- 
clitic or enclitic as the case may be. Moreover, what we call pitch 
distinctions always imply distinctions of energy; for a vowel tone whose 
fundamental increases in frequency requires more energy than one which 
decreases, since the frequencies of all the harmonics must concomitantly 
increase or decrease in terms of integral multiples of the fundamental, 
and the energy factors of the frequencies are squared terms. Cicero’s 
acutus (rising pitch) therefore necessarily involved more energy than 
his gravis (falling pitch) ;! and if we maintain that classic Latin had no 
‘stress’, we only mean that its stress was not cumulative. (The writer 
always thinks of a gravis as having about the same stress value as the 
second syllable of the English word sideboard: the word cupboard re- 


1 The circumflexus (a rising followed by a falling pitch) is not noticed until Quin- 
tilian’s time, and even in Quintilian seems to be somewhat uncertain (possibly mere theory 
adopted from Greek grammarians), for he treats it as an acutus and describes it in prac- 
tically the same terms as he describes an emotional tone associated with oratorical delivery. 
The term ictus for a metrical stress also seems tobe post-classical, and in Quintilian 
usually implies the beating of time—pedum et digitorum ictu. It is the writer’s opinion 
that the ictus as a metrical stress was really as theoretical in classic Latin verse as it is 
in modern music, being employed to mark time when syllable lengths were no longer 
communibus infixa sensibus but had to be taught the young by beating with the hand or 
foot, just as musical time is now taught to one who is learning to play a musical instrument. 
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presents a cumulative stress on the first syllable and a consequent sacri- 
fice of the second—notice what happens to the two consonants—that 
is characteristic of Germanic.) 

Cicero himself, with his clear discernment, leaves us in no doubt 
as to how Latin was pronounced in his day. His terminology is fortu- 
nately simple and knows not the words quantitas, accentus, metrum, 
rhythmus,? which produced so much confusion in the minds of later 
grammarians. His word for vowel tone is sonus, which (like its Eliza- 
bethan descendant) in classic Latin means a continuous, not a mo- 
mentary sound. A sonus may be either longus or brevis. His term for a 
tone considered as a series of pitches is vox. A vox may be either acuta 
(rising) or gravis (falling). Long and short syllables arranged in the con- 
ventional patterns of verse he calls modi; occurring not in conventional 
patterns but yet with a due regard to proportion, they are numeri. 
In his de Oratore, 3. 195, writing in B. C. 55 of what we should call the 
genetic psychology of the Fine Arts, Cicero observes that ‘anyone can 
decide what is good or bad in art or in reasoning through a kind of 
instinctive common sense’, and that ‘this fact is especially noticeable 
in judgments affecting the syllable proportions of language, for such 
distinctions are determined by generic feelings (communibus infixa 
senstbus), and nature has not been willing that anyone should quite 


neglect these distinctions. Therefore all men (omnes in emphatic posi- 
tion) are influenced not only by words skilfully arranged, but also by 
their proportions and pitch successions (mumeris ac vocibus). Who is 
there’, he asks, ‘that will claim fully to understand the art of composing 


2 Quantitas appears in Quintilian and is used by him in a general sense relating to 
the pitch of the voice (vocis quantitas), not to the length of syllables. Qualitas is likewise 
a general term in Quintilian and denotes voice quality, not what we call ‘accent’ (Inst. 
11. 3. 14); accentus is another of his new terms and is employed by him in association 
with pitch increments as the Latin equivalent of Greek rpoowdia. In 1. 5. 22, metrum is 
his equivalent for the Greek yérpov, (id est dimensio); rhythmus is pure Greek in Cicero: 
Quintilian uses it for Cicero’s numerus—‘Nam rhythmi, id est numeri, spatio temporum 
constant, metra etiam ordine: ideoque alterum esse quantitatis videtur alterum qualitatis.’ 
9. 4. 45-6. Rhythm in its modern application to alternating pulses of stress was quite 
inconceivable to the Romans. Augustine in his first essay at stress verse-design produces 
irregular lines which run like Old English and Germanic verses. What we call rhythm 
did not appear in Latin poetry until the fifth and sixth centuries, and then only in the 
Latin psalmi of those Christians whose ‘ears could not tell the difference between long 
and short vowels’, but whose hearts ‘made melody unto the Lord’ in new modi un- 
imaginable to Horace and Vergil. It was the efforts of mediaeval grammarians to force 
these new verse forms under the old rubrics that produced the bewildering confusion 
of terminology which still characterizes our prosody. 
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words in duly proportioned and aesthetic sequence (numerorum ac 
modorum)? Yet a slight error in these matters making a unit too short 
by hurrying over it, or too long by drawling it out, will cause the entire 
audience (tota theatra, not merely finical literary people) to protest 
vociferously.’ 

In his Orator, written nine years later, he repeats this last statement and 
(LI, 173) goes on to add that ‘the masses (multitudo) do not recognize 
feet and do not observe artistic proportions in the arrangement of their 
syllables; nor do they know what it is that offends them in any given case 
or just why it offends them. But nature herself has implanted in our 
(nostris) ears the ability to distinguish long and short tones as well as 
rising and falling pitches’. 

We have here unequivocal testimony from a competent observer that 
in the first century before the Christian era the Roman masses could 
determine at once instinctively (¢acito quodam sensu) the proper length 
or shortness of a given Latin syllable, and whether its vowel tone should 
be acutus or gravis. And that these questions did not depend upon the 
rules of grammarians but were determined by the genetic psychology 
of all those who used Latin as their mode of thinking. 

Cicero evidently knows nothing about what we call stress. Nor is there 
to be found in classical Latin any statement which implies that successive 
syllables of Latin words were distinguished from one another in any 
way save by their quality, length, or pitch. And, as we shall see later, 
if what we know as stress had characterized the Latin of any considerable 
portion of the Latin speaking masses of Cicero’s Rome, his statement 
that the constancy of syllable length was communibus infixa sensibus 
would have been absurd. 

We are therefore safe in concluding that whatever the changes which 
Indo-European stress had wrought in the fabric of early Latin, the lan- 
guage of Rome in the first century B. C. had settled down to a condition 
in which its words were distinguished primarily by their syllable- 
length successions, with a concomitant distinction of the syllable group 
by a rising pitch upon its penultimate or antepenultimate unit according 
as the former was long or short, and a falling pitch on the other syllables. 
And since a rising pitch necessarily requires somewhat more energy 
than does a falling pitch, the acutus would serve to identify a particular 
syllable of a word as effectively as did the Indo-European stress without 
exposing the other syllables to the shifting of length and quality which 
a cumulative stress inevitably involves. The relative constancy of 
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Latin syllable length from Ennius’ time to Quintilian’s, a period of 
some three centuries, is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 

During the first century of the Christian era syllable length and pitch 
must have remained fairly constant in Roman Latin just because they 
did not depend upon the literary uses of the language—xec vero multitudo 
pedes novit, nec ullos numeros tenet—but were communibus infixa sen- 
sibus. Indeed the influence of the models of the Augustan period upon 
the immediately succeeding generation, commented on and categorized 
by such able grammarians as Varro and Quintilian would have of itself 
gone far to check natural developmental tendencies operating to change 
the established phonological conditions. 

But when Rome began to reap the fruits of conquest and became 
the capital of a vast commercial and military empire the language of 
whose administration and trade was carried into all parts of Europe, 
thousands of ambitious and successful provincials, to whom Latin was 
an adopted language, flocked to the Imperial City. It was the policy 
of the early Emperors to encourage these cosmopolitan Romans, and 
evidences of their influence and power in the life of the capital are 
abundant during the second and third centuries. 

Another cosmopolitan influence destined to play a mighty role in 
the intellectual life of the Empire was shaping itself during these cen- 
turies, viz., Christianity. Increasing numbers of foreign Christians 
from the East and South were coming to Rome and adopting Latin as 
the language of a church organization ultimately to become even more 
imperial than the empire itself. Thus in the third and fourth centuries 
Rome was full of foreigners to whom Latin was an acquired tongue. 

Now language is a mode of thinking as well as a means of com- 
munication. Its forms are rooted in generic psychic processes of which 
the individual is quite unconscious but whose tyranny he rarely escapes. 
These native processes persist in his acquisition of a new tongue, es- 
pecially in its phonology, no matter how completely he may think he 
has rid himself of them, and the new wine goes into the old bottles. 
For one hears new speech sounds in terms of his own speech-sound 
images, and his tongue reproduces the latter when he tries to imitate 
the former. One’s acquisition of a foreign language thus usually stops 
short of perfection as soon as he has acquired an easy and intelligible 
familiarity with its forms as a means of communication. Those of its 
sound qualities which are not constituent elements of his native speech 
psychology he naturally turns into the nearest corresponding equiva- 
lents in his own repertory of sound images. 
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The native speech habits of the immigrants from Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany knew not pitch variations as recognition marks attached to 
syllable groups. For this purpose they employed a cumulative stress, 
and this stress fell at the beginning, not toward the end of syllable 
groups. It was not difficult for them to master the syntax and inflections 
of classic Latin; but to reproduce its consciously measured syllable 
units must have been as hard a task for most of them as it is now for 
foreigners to reproduce the fine distinctions of stress pronunciation 
that appear in Modern English. And in their approximations it was 
almost inevitable that they should pronounce with a heavy stress the 
syllables of classic Latin that were distinguished by an acutus, because 
their ears already sensitive to stress distinctions would recognize an 
acutus as having more energy than a gravis. 

It was the same with the foreigners from the East and South,’ 
especially those from Africa, who spoke a stressed language. These 
foreigners would therefore unconsciously cumulate the whole energy 
of the word upon the acutus and slur the graves. 

The use of a cumulative stress upon one of the units in a series of 
syllables forming a single word to identify the series as a whole in its 
association with a single concept inevitably produces certain well 
marked effects on the phonology of a language which scholars now 
clearly recognize. 

A normal effect of stress pronunciation is a tendency to impose a 
secondary stress upon the syllable next but one to the primarily stressed 
syllable, in other words to make the incidence of stress in a long series 
as far as possible alternatingly rhythmic. The grammarians of the 
empire begin to recognize these secondary ‘accents’ on syllables pre- 
ceding the ‘accented’ syllable and separated from it by an intervening 
‘grave’ syllable, e. g. bonitdtem, ddmirdtio, cdlefacio. 

Another effect of stress pronunciation is a tendency to weaken the 
vowel immediately following the stressed syllable, a tendency which 
was largely responsible for the breaking down of the classical inflection 
system when the Latin of the capital was transferred to the provinces. 
In the Latin of the early Empire the short penultimate vowel of pro- 
paroxytones tended to disappear in such words as cdlidum, stdébilum, 


3 Greek in the second century was shifting from a pitch to a stress pronunciation, 
and the earliest stress poetry on record appears among the early Greek Christians. 

‘These secondarily stressed syllables play an important role in the development 
of the Romance languages. 
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mirdcuilum, etc., but was evidently later restored by the influence of 
the literary language. 

It is evident from the history of the Romance languages in their early 
stages that the new secondary stresses also ultimately weakened the 
following syllable, and vowels (except a) following them tend to dis- 
appear in the Romance derivatives of words like bénitdtem, collocére, 
ddiutére, etc. 

Still another tendency of stress pronunciation is that through which 
short vowels in open stressed syllables are lengthened and long vowels 
in closed stressed syllables are shortened: that is, the vowel of a stressed 
syllable ending in a vowel receives an increment of length from the 
stress and is prolonged; but if the stressed syllable ends in a consonant 
the stress increases the articulation time of the consonant and shortens 
the preceding vowel. A single consonant or inseparable consonant 
group following a stressed vowel is pronounced with the following un- 
stressed syllable, leaving the preceding syllable ‘open’; if there are two 
consonants that can be separated the first is assigned to the preceding 
and makes the syllable ‘close’.5 In this way many vowels which had 
been short in classic Latin became long in everyday usage, and many 
long vowels were shortened: déiis was détis, diés was diés, fons was fons, 
méns was méns, millé was millé, narré was ndrro, fidés was fidés, himinés 
was hominés, résé was rosé, patér was patir, etc.® 

To the grammarian of this period the new forms that were fast gaining 
ground among the masses of the City and the Provinces were simply 
barbarisms, the isolated corruptions of a manifold ignorance and care- 
lessness. He had no means of correlating them as related phenomena 
and combatting the fundamental tendencies that underlay them;’ he 
could only stigmatize the speech that contained these multitudinous 
obliquities as a ‘rudem et incultum transalpini sermonis horrorem’® and 
let it go its primrose way to the everlasting limbo of unlettered vulgarity. 


5 It was this tendency which radically changed the quantitative values of accented 
vowels in the English of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, so that thereafter the 
quantitative values of mediaeval Latin vowels which had gone through the same de- 
velopment agreed with those of English vowels in similar positions. 

6 Diez, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, 1. 485-7; Meyer-Liibke, Encl. Britt. 
23. 506, gives the fourth century as the date of the change. 

7 Donatus, for instance, records later the ‘barbaric’ pronunciation of deus with long 
first vowel and short second, but does not notice the lengthening of other classic short 
vowels where they stood in an open accented syllable, dies, meus, pater, and the like. 

8 Pacatus, in Theod. 1. 3. 
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But his labor and learning were still able to save from corruption the 
sermo classicus. 

Its distinctions were vigorously taught and learned memoriter in 
the schools. The only thing that tended to disturb them was the un- 
conscious influence of stress; but so long as stress was confined to the 
syllable which in classic Latin bore the acutus slight deviations from the 
traditional syllable time were not very noticeable, and as the sinner was 
always conscious of the rules, he could as easily make shift to maintain 
his impeccability when brought to book as do we moderns in like case. 

Native educated Romans probably found it easy to resist the effects 
of stress upon their syllables and to preserve the traditional length and 
shortness of their vowels. Not so, however, the educated Romans of 
foreign stock. With them accurately proportioned syllable time was 
an acquired speech habit, academic in character and unnatural to their 
speech psychology. St. Jerome who was a native of Pannonia trained 
in Latin by Donatus and Victorinus, writing of the importance of be- 
ginning the teaching of Latin in early youth, says that unless one ac- 
quires Latin accurately in his tender years his pronunciation will always 
sound ‘foreign’. He also records the fact that its syllable lengths and 
pitches vary according to the whim and nativity of the reader.® 

Augustine, who was African born, laments feelingly that African 
ears cannot distinguish between long and short vowels.” If they could 
not hear those distinctions, it would have been impossible for them to 
reproduce them in their speech. 

If scholars like Augustine and Jerome, trained in their youth to 
tithe the mint and cummin of classic longs and shorts, could pronounce 
their every day Latin with the same accuracy as did educated Romans 
who were to the manner born, there must have been thousands, espe- 
cially among foreign Christians, fast increasing in numbers and intel- 
lectual influence, who were unable to resist the natural effects of a stress 
pronunciation upon the length of classic syllables. So long as their 
stresses were imposed with accuracy, their shortened or lengthened 
vowels would pass for individual peculiarities of enunciation. 

But in their minds the classic longs and shorts were academic dis- 
tinctions, not communibus infixa sensibus, and their appreciations of 


® Sequatur statim et Latina eruditio, que si non ab initio os tenerum composuerit, in 
peregrinum sonum lingua corrumpitur. Hieron. Epist. 7. Pro voluntate lectorum ac va- 
rietate regionum eadem verba diversis sonis atque accentibus proferantur. Ibid. 73.8. 

10 “A frae aures de correptione vocalium vel productione non iudicant.’ De Doctrina Christi 
4. 10. 24. The passage is often cited without reference, and sometimes incorrectly. The 
writer is indebted to Professor W. A. Oldfather for running it to earth. 
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classic poetry were artificial. Even if we admit, then, that the phonology 
of classic Latin was conserved unimpaired up to the eighth century in 
the speech of the pagan literati and the school-trained Christians who 
imitated their style, we can hardly escape the conclusion that the every- 
day Latin of the vast majority even of educated Romans was already 
in the fourth century fast losing the accurately proportioned time lengths 
of its syllables. 

It was quite possible for those of this class of Romans who were chiefly 
interested in business and politics to make shift, as Philistines usually 
do, without poetic expression of their feelings in the form of verse, serv- 
ing themselves, when they had the leisure for reading and study, with 
the artificial cultivation of an appreciation for the classic poets. But 
it was not possible for the main body of Christians, whose hearts were 
big with divine enthusiasms and hopes, to get along without a more 
vital and pregnant mode of poetic expression for those feelings than they 
could find in current verse-forms. They therefore developed a new type 
of verse-design adapted to the kind of Latin they used in their every- 
day walk and conversation. Those who still continued to write classic 
verse under the impression that it was the only legitimate form of 
poetry, mastered the rules of classic syllable-length as perpetuated by 
the grammarians to use in poetical exercises, and assumed that the 
language of poetry by its very nature was different from that of com- 
mon life. 

This conception of Latin pronunciation was passed on to the Middle 
Ages. A®lfric, the metrical rules of whose grammar are substantially 
the same as those of Donatus and Priscian, takes it for granted. He 
marvels that many should think that syllables are short in prose be- 
cause they are short in verse, since everybody knows that prose does 
not conform to metrical laws. He therefore protests against saying 
pater for pater and mdlus for mdlus, and other like mispronunciations. 
To his mind the pronunciation of pater with a short first syllable like 
that of the corresponding English word f@der is especially reprehensible 
because the word thus becomes undignified when applied to God, who 
is superior to grammatical rules." 

We have in this incidental protest of Alfric’s against what he regards 
as an unwarranted application of the metrical rules of classic Latin 


11 ‘Viror valde quare multi corripiunt sillabas in prosa quae in metro breves sunt, cum 
prosa absoluta sit a lege metri sicut pronuntiant pater briitonice, et malus, et similia quae 
in metro habentur breves. mihi tamen videtur melius invocare deum patrem honorifice pro- 
ducta sillaba quam brittonice corripere quia nec deus arti grammaticae subiciendus est. 
Elfric, Grammar, Prefatio. 
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verse to the everyday pronunciation of Latin prose an explicit recogni- 
tion of the Mediaeval theory that the modes of poetry were in some 
mysterious manner different from those of prose. The Renaissance did 
not disturb this theory. English scholars still learned their Latin from 
grammars founded upon the work of Varro, Donatus, and Priscian, 
memorizing classic quantities in childhood and rigorously applying 
them to determine the proper stress-forms of prose, deviations from which 
were, and still are, termed ‘false quantities’. But they pronounced their 
Latin with vernacular phonology, and read poetry by shifting their 
word stresses so that they should fall upon the arses of the metrical 
feet as determined by the classic rules of versification. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century a still more sweeping change 
took place in the English pronunciation of Latin. At that time many of 
the cardinal vowels of English syllables were changing their quality. 
In spite of contemporary protests the pronunciation of Latin was 
changed to accord with the changed pronunciation of English, and 
Latin letters were given the same sound that the corresponding English 
letters had in like position.” 

This pronunciation of Latin is still familiar to the ears of most of us, 
and even when we succeed in restoring to Latin vowels their proper 
quality we are still apt unconsciously to give them the time proportions 
of a stressed language, actually pronouncing such a word as dies, for 
example, as a trochee when we mean it to be an iambus. 


12 For evidence of these English-Latin pronunciations see the treatises of Palgrave 
(1530), Salesbury (1547), Hart (1569—Hart gives us an interesting phonetic transcrip- 
tion of how the French pronounced Latin), Bullokar (1580), Gill (1621). Oxford scholars, 
although quite familiar with the work of Corrsen, Conway, and Ellis, still maintain this 
traditional pronunciation because of its historical background. For an Oxonian reasons, 
‘Latin being a dead language, it makes little essential difference how one pronounces 
it so long as he is intelligible to his audience.’ In 1893 a new Regius Professor of Civil Law 
came to Oxford from the University of Edinburgh which had been using the Roman 
pronunciation for a generation. It is the function of the Regius Professor of Civil Law 
to introduce the candidates for degrees at the Encenia, and a long standing custom, 
not then fallen into desuetude, for certain undergraduates to make plebean comments 
on the proceedings from the top gallery of the Sheldonian. When the new Regius pro- 
fessor had finished the exordium of his initiatory public function, and while the walls of 
the ancient temple of learning for the first time in its history were resonating to the 
sonorous cadences of a truly Ciceronian Latinity, a triumphant voice broke over the 
audience with the werds, ‘Oh, I have it—that is Latin! That is Latin with the Scottish 
accent.’ 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFFIXES IN A GROUP 
OF MONOSYLLABIC LANGUAGES OF OAXACA 


JAIME DE ANGULO 


(Concluded) 


CHATINO 
I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS: 
si naa (1) ‘we’ (‘youandI’) maa (h/m) 
‘thow’ ’ngwi(h) ‘we’ (‘they andI’) ware! 
‘this person’ yu kwa or nu kwa ‘you’ *ngwe (mi) 
3 plur. (like the sing.) 


II. CoNJUGATION 
‘T tell’ mni (1) ‘we tell’ (incl.) mnt (1) 
‘thou tellest’ ¢kwi (h) ‘we tell’ (excl.) mmni-wa (h;1) 
‘he tells’ tkwi (1) ‘ye tell’ thwi-we (h; 1) 
‘they tell’ tkwi-yu (bh; 1) 


There are here several points to notice: 

a) The tones of the first and second persons singular agree perfectly 
with the corresponding independent pronouns; and in a certain degree 
this is also true for the third singular, since in the majority of cases 
the tone-pattern of mu kwa or yu kwa is low, middle or low, high. And 
these three persons of the singular are precisely the ones which are used 
alone, that is without any suffix. 

b) The three persons of the plural on the contrary make use of 
suffixes. They employ for that the thinly disguised independent pro- 
nouns themselves. However, what is most significant is that a leveling 
in the matter of tone-pattern has taken place here in the plural, resulting 
in three times the same formula: high, low, 

c) The first person plural inclusive follows neither (a) nor (b): it does 
not conform in tone to its corresponding independent pronoun and it 
uses no suffix. 

d) The change from mni to tkwi is typical of many Chatino verbs. 
The majority of them are invariable, that is to say their form (inde- 


1 The important element wa is in low tone. 
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pendently of the tone) is the same for every person of the singular and 
plural, for instance: 
syu (I) ‘Teut’ syu (1) ‘we cut’ (incl.) 
syu (h)  ‘thoucuttest’ syu-wa (h;1) ‘wecut’ (excl.) 
syu? (I) ‘he cuts’ syu-we (h;l) ‘yecut’ 
syu-yu (h;l) ‘they cut’ 


The above paradigm represents perhaps the majority of Chatino 
verbs. But there is nevertheless a great tendency towards another 
type, which introduces some slight phonetic change and thereby creates 
two groups: one for the first person, the other for the second and third. 
For instance with tones as above: 

‘to buy’ ‘to go out’ ‘to chase’ 
1 sg. se ru tcwen’u 
2 sg. ct r0 tcwil’o 
3 sg. ct r0 tcwil’o 
1 pl. in. se ru tcwen’u 
1 pl. ex. ci-wa r0-wa tcwil’o-wa 
2 pil. ci-we r0-we tcwil’o-we 
3 pl. ci-yu r0-yu tcwil’o-yu 


In the above three verbs the first person plural exclusive goes with 
the second and third persons. This is frequently but not always the case. 

There is in the Jalapa dialect of Mazateco a very similar difference 
between first and second persons, the difference amounting there to en- 
tirely distinct semantemas. Mazateco and Chatino are territorially 
wide apart and separated by a lot of mountains. 


III. EssENTIAL POSSESSION: 
‘my mother’ ca-na (l;h) ‘our mother’ 
(‘yoursand mine’) ca-naa —_(h;h/l) 
‘thy mother’ ca-’ngwi (h;1) ‘our mother’ 
(‘hisand mine’) ca-wa (h; 1) 
‘his mother’ ca-nu-kwa (h;1;h) ‘your mother’ ca-we (h; 1) 
‘their mother’ ca-yu-kwa (h; 1; h) 


This is of course nothing but the independent pronoun placed in 
juxtaposition to the word expressing the object of possession: ‘mother-I’, 
‘mother-thou’, ‘mother-this person’, etc. What is interesting is to note 
that in the first two persons, the word ‘mother’ takes the typical tone 


2 Often in middle tone or as syu-nu (1; h). 
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of that person and as a result the following pronoun is displaced to 
the opposite end of the tonal scale. In other terms, the tone is more 
potent as means of conjugation than the pronominal suffix; at least it 
is so in the first three persons, while in the last three the process of suf- 
fixation appears to win over tone. Anyway, we may be sure that we 
have here two different tendencies at work. 


IV. AccIDENTAL Possession. Expressed by ti: ‘my field’ xya ti naa. 


CHINANTECO 

I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS. 

1 sg. hnea (m) 1 pl.incl. hnong (h) 

2 sg. "nti (h) 1 pl.excl. yé* 

3 sg. indoh (h;l) 2 pl. ‘maa = (m/1) 
3 pl. exactly like the singular. It really means ‘the this’, and often 
appears as Ja doh ‘the that’. 
II. ConjuGATION. 

There are two kinds of conjugations. One may be called the ab- 
solute. The other is used to indicate with emphasis that the verb deals 
with an animated being, not a thing. It is somewhat difficult to define 
the rule, but for instance it will be used when the object of the verb is 
a living animal, or with an intransitive verb to indicate a sort of re- 
flexivity or semi-passivity; this conjugation may be called the relative 
until we find a more suitable term. The absolute conjugation is almost 
(but not quite) invariable, and depends entirely on the tone. The rela- 
tive conjugation makes use of suffixes, and uses tone also but in a very 
irregular manner, so much so that one cannot draw a general pattern. 

Absolute Conj. Relative Conj. 

‘to tell’ ‘to tell oneself’ 
1 sg. faa (1/m) fina 
2 sg. foo (h/m) finu 
3 sg. fe’ (I) fini or fing 
1 pl. inc. faaa.‘ finad’ 
2 pl. faa (h/}) fi’naa 
3 pl. fa’ (I) fini, fing or firé 
It is not to be understood that the tones as given above are an ab- 


solute rule. In the first singular the tone is ascending from middle to 
high in many verbs. Similarly the second singular is sometimes des- 


8 Tone ascends 1/m and is then held level. 
* Ascending 1/h, then descending to m, then held level. 
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cending from middle to low. But the descent all the way from high to 
low is quite distinctive of the plural of the second person. In the first 
plural, the tone is sometimes an exact reverse: descending high to low, 
then ascending to middle, then held level. 

For the relative conjugation, the tones are apt to be high-low for both 
ist and 2nd singular, all low for the third person. The first plural is 
characterized by a long rise from low to high of the naa’ (with glottal 
catch at the end) leaving the verbal semantema at the normal height 
middle, high or low, of its neutral state. The second plural is char- 
acterized by the same thing except that the suffix begins with a glottal 
catch, ’waa and the tone is descending all the way from high to low. 

The internal modification of the radical exemplified in this verb is 
fairly typical of many Chinanteco verbs, but not of all. In many cases 
there is absolutely no change of any kind in the semantema throughout 
the whole conjugation, apart of course from tone or from suffixes in 
the relative conjugation. 


III. EsSsENTIAL POSSESSION. 


Here, as in the verb, there are two types of conjugation. At least it 
is not difficult to see that there are two such types at the bottom, 
though they are pretty well mixed up one with the other, and also mixed 
up with other factors. For instance: 


‘myfather’ myé (h/m) ‘ourfather’ nyé (1/h/m) 
‘thy father’ mnyé (m/l) ‘yourfather’ hmi’naa (m/1;h/1) 
‘hisfather’ hmia®’ (m/l)  ‘theirfather’ hkmiani (m/1;1;m) 
‘my brother’ jruna (m;h) ‘ourbrother’ jrunaa’ (m;1) 

‘thy brother’ jrunu (m;l) ‘your brother’ jru’naa (m;h/m) 
‘his brother’ jruni (m;1) ‘their brother’ jruni (m/l) 


‘my son’ hong (h/m) ‘ourson’ hong’ (1/m+)é 
‘thy son’ hong (m/l) ‘yourson’ hong (h/1) 
‘his son’ honga (m;1) = ‘their son’ honga = (m;1) 


‘my leg’ ti (m long) ‘our leg’ ti (m/h+) 
‘thy leg’ ti (m/h/m) ‘your leg’ ti’naa =(m/h;h/m) 
‘his leg’ tia (h/m) ‘their leg’ tiindoh (m;h;]1) 


5’ The change from one semantema to another entirely distinct, (myé and hmi) is 
something very frequent in Chinanteco. 
§ From now on a + mark will mean ‘then held level’. 
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This example is perhaps objectionable because the plural is neces- 
sarily theoretical, and as a matter of fact the informant seems to have 
got pretty well confused. 

The suffix -a for the third person in the absolute conjugation (‘con- 
jugation’ seems a more appropriate term than declension, although 
we are dealing with nouns) is to be noted. It is much more important 
than one might think. It would seem to indicate that the tones are 
reliable indices only for the first and second singular. 


IV. ACCIDENTAL PossEssION. Expressed by hi. 

‘mine’ kia (h/m) ‘ours’ (incl.) hii (h/1/m) 

‘thine’ &i’i (h;m) ‘ours’ (excl.) kye’naa’ (h;1/h) 

‘his’ kye’a’ (h;1) _— ‘theirs’ kye’a, kye yaa ni, or kye in doh 

Example: ‘Whose house is it? It is mine.’ si mii ba la e ’nii la kia 

—st means literally ‘to say’ and is here a question mark; ’niéi a house 
(always in middle tone); ba, Ja, e are all demonstratives, in reality ‘empty 
words’ that act like a cement or scaffold. For instance sé takes the place 
of e, and kia takes the place of /a. 


CHOCHO 


I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS: 


1 sg. haa (m/h,sol-la) 1 pl. hit (m/h) 
2 sg. haa (1/m, do-re) 2 pl. =sing. 
3 sg. zoa (1/h) 3 pl. =sing. 


II. ConjuGaTION: 


Incipiative Continuative Perfect 

‘IT eat’ ‘I eat’ ‘I ate’ Tones 
1 sg. sne dene vine all high (s7) 
2 sg. snde dende vinde alllow (mi) 
3 sg. sne dine vine (m or h; 1) 
1 pl. zondt dondi vondt all high 
2 pl. zonde donde vonde all low 
3 pl. zone done vone high; low 


The above paradigm is a pretty good sample of the varied factors 
at work in the patterning of Chocho conjugations: 

a) There is a strongly delineated division into three types of tone 
formulas: high for the first person, low for the second, and for the third 


7 kye is short and clipped. 
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a theme of variations which is different for every verb but always comes 
as a contrast. 

b) Differentiation of the persons is not dependent entirely on tone 
and there is a tendency toward the development of phonetic forms. 
Let us note: 

1. Appearance of the vowel -o in all forms of the plural; not true of 
every Chocho verb, but true at least always for the Continuative. 
In other terms, substitution of internal modification of the grammatical 
element for accentual difference. 

2. The vowel ending in -7 distinguishes the first person plural and 
this is true always and in every case and is true also for the independent 
pronoun. This is internal modification of the radical element. 

3. Now, look on the one hand at the similarity of the plural pronouns 
to those of the singular (except for the powerful -7 change just spoken of), 
and compare with it on the other hand how the conjugational forms of 
the plural are distinguishable from those of the singular not by virtue 
of tone, but by virtue of a change of the radical element from ne to nde 
plus the afore mentioned -o modification of the grammatical element. 

4, The same ude modification of the radical element is also observ- 
able here in the second singular, but it is absolutely exceptional. I have 
no other example of it in the complete conjugation of twenty-three 
other verbs. In a few cases however, cases which belong to an aberrant 
type of conjugation in Choco and into which I cannot enter here, there 
is a similar assimilation of the second person singular to the group 
formed by the plural. I only mention it here to show all the criss- 
cross tendencies at work upon the old structure of tonal monosyllabism. 


III. EssENTIAL POSSESSION: 
‘my head’ kua (1/h) ‘my hand’ rhana_ (h;h) 
‘thy head’ kua (h/1) ‘thy hand’ rhaa = (h/m) 
‘hishead’(man) kurt (h;m)‘hishand’(man) rhare (m;m) 
(animal) kuva (h;m) (animal) rhava (m;m) 


‘my foot’ zixa = (I;h) ‘my mouth’ ro’a_ _—s (i; h) 

‘thy foot’ zixa = (h;)) ‘thy mouth’ ro’a (h; 1) 

‘hisfoot’(man) zixert (h;1;m) ‘hismouth’(man)~ ro’ari (1;h; m) 
(animal) zixe va (h;1; m) (animal) ro’a va (1;h;m) 


In other words, we have here essentially the same tonal patterns. 
For, what is important is the ending, not the tone of the semantema 
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proper. This is shown still better in the treatment of accidental pos- 
session, as follows: 


IV. ACCIDENTAL POSSESSION. 

The word for ‘bed’ is chosen as example for the very reason that it is 
an hispanism, and therefore shows the native mecanism all the better: 
‘my bed’ kamana (h;h;h) ‘our bed’ kamani  (h;h;h) 
‘thy bed’ kama (h;1) ‘your bed’ kama (h; 1) 
‘hisbed’ kame (h;m) ‘their bed’ kame (h; m) 


This bed is presumably that of aman. If it had been that of a dog, 
‘his bed’ would be: kame va. And if it is necessary to indicate that the 
bed is that of a person and not of an animal: kame ri. In either case 
the tones would be high, middle, middle. 


‘my home’ naduna (h;h) ‘ourhome’ xndunit  (h;h) 
‘thy home’ ndoa = (h/1) ‘yourhome’ ndoa _ (h/lI) 
‘hishome’ ndoari (h/m;m) ‘theirhome’ ndoari (h/m;m) 


I need not multiply the examples, yet I cannot refrain from adding 
one more just to show what happens when the tone of the semantema 
is primarily low: ‘my clothes’ tutena (1; m; h); ‘thy clothes’ tuée (h; 1); 
‘his clothes’ ¢uteri (1; m; m). 

There is also an expression for ‘it is mine’, etc. It is not conjugated 
differently from the others: 

‘itis mine’ dina (m;h) ‘itisours’ dint (m;h) 
‘fitisthine’ dia (m/l) ‘itis yours’ dia (m/l) 
‘itishis’ diert (m;m) ‘itis theirs’ diert (m;m) 

Finally, to be complete I should mention another form which is a 
pure hispanism, a literal translation of the familiar expression ‘es de mi 
cuenta’. But it takes on the orthodox Chocho costume: 

‘itis mine’ kwentana (m;h;h) ‘itisours’ kwentant (m;h;h) 
‘itisthine’ kwenta (m;]1) ‘itis yours’ kwenta (m;])) 
‘itishis’ kwentert (m;m;m) ‘itistheirs’ kwentert (m;m;m) 


CUICATECO 


I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS. 
1 sg. ung  (h) 1 pl.incl. ung (m/h) 
1 pl.excl. nu (h) 
2 sg. & (h) 2 pil. dasitcu (h; m;1 or reversed) 
3 sg. sanga (h;l) 3 pl. inya  (h;1) 
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II. CONJUGATION. 


Two examples will serve to illustrate the essentials of construction 
better than pages of rules: 
The Continuative of ‘to eat’: 


1 sg. ung ree® 1 pl.inc. «ung reeung 
1 pl.excl. nureenu 
2 sg. tree 2 pl. dadticu reent 
3 sg. sSangareesang 3 pl. inya reenya 
The Incipiative of ‘to go’: 


1 sg. ung kang (h) 1 pl.incl. ung kung (m/h; 
1 pl.excl. nu kangnu (h; 1) 

2 sg. 6i kang 61 (h; m) 2 pl. daditcu kangni (h;1) 

3 sg. sangakangsang (h;m) 3 pl. inyakangnya (h;1)® 


Several points may be noticed: 

a) The suffix -ni of the second plural is in no way a repetition of the 
independent pronoun. 

b) The suffixes -mu and -nya, although mere repetitions of the in- 
dependent pronoun, have all three (if we take in the -z) been levelled 
to a common low tone. 

c) In the case of the third persons, which are merely demonstratives 
(sang ‘a person’, independent tone variable; mya ‘people’, independent 
tone usually low; 7 is a sort of prefixed indefinite article), if an animal 
were in question, the suffix would of course be # ‘animal’, instead of 
sang. For instance: ‘he is eating’ (speaking of a horse) iti reeti (high; 
low; m/h; low). 

d) The pronoun in front is absolutely necessary; its tone is not marked 
in the paradigm. The pronoun suffixed is never present in the first sing., 
sometimes in the second sing., always in all other persons. 


III. EssENTIAL POSSESSION. 


Expressed by mere repetition of the pronoun after the word possessed. 
‘my hand’ taa ung 
‘thy hand’ taa 61 
‘hishand’(man) _taa sang, or taa nya 
(animal aati 
‘our hand’ (incl.) ¢aa ung (m/h; m/h) 


* The tone of ree is always m/h; the tone of the suffix is the same as for the pronoun. 
In 1 pl. excl. nu is low; in 2 pl. ni is high. 
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‘our hand’ (excl.) ¢aa nu (m/h;h) 
‘your hand’ taa dasditcu 
‘their hand’ taa nya 


It is important to note that aa is m/h always, and that nu is high and 
that daéitcu is repeated, instead of the usual suffix -m7. In other words 
these are real pronouns, and not at all suffixes. 


IV. AccIDENTAL POSSESSION. 
Expressed exactly like the essential. Sometimes by means of nye 


(h/m) . 
MAZATECO 


There are three dialects: Jalapa, Chiquihuitlan and Yxcatlan. I have 
no data on the last. The other two are substantially different. 


I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS. 
a) Dialect of Jalapa 
sg. ang® 1 pl.incl. nya 
1 pl.excl. hing 
sg. xi 2 pil. hung (h) 
sg. daang (1/h) or more fre- 3 pl. hahang  (h;)) 
quently gwz (1) 
b) Dialect of Chiquihuitlan 
sg. gaang (m/h) 1 pl.incl. gajyaang (h;m/h) 
1 pl.excl. gajying (1;h) 
sg. gajye (1;h) 2 pl. gajyung (1;h) 
sg. tcave (1; h) 3 pl. jruta (h; 1) 


In regard to the third persons it must be noted that ca or dza is the 
regular word for ‘man’ and jruta for ‘people’, while ‘woman’ is nang 
in high tone, and ‘animal’ tcung or dzung in low tone. 

II. CONJUGATION. 

The conjugation of the Mazateco verb is based on a complex of inter- 
locking patterns, which could only be exemplified by a whole series of 
paradigms. We shall have to content ourselves here with as typical an 
example as possible. 


* Tone sometimes high, sometimes low, but always in opposition to that of verb. 
The same is true of mya and also of hing, but the tone of hing is always in opposition 
to the tone of ang. 

10 Very close to ci; tone always opposite to that of the first sing. 
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a) Dialect of Jalapa. 
The Incipiative of the verb ‘to heat’: 
1 sg. angtsisa (l;m;h) 1 plincl. nyanasa (1; 1; m) 
1 pl.excl. hingnasa (h;h;1) 
2 sg. xinase (h;l;m) 2 pl. hungnasa  (h;h;1) 
3 sg. gwitsisa (1;1;h) 3 pl. hahang tsi ha (h;1;h;1) 


b) Dialect of Chiquihuitlan. 
The Incipiative of ‘to give’: 
1 sg. gaang" swa (h) 1 pl.incl. gajyaangtaang (1/h) 
1 pl.excl. gajying tiing (1/h) 
2 sg. gajye tee (1/h) 2 pl. gajyungtuung (1/h) 
3 sg. tcaveswadza  (1;h) 3 pl. jruta swa me (h; 1) 


The most striking thing in both these dialects is the change of one 
semantema to an entirely different one in a perfectly regular order: 
one semantema for the first singular and the two thirds, another se- 
mantema for the two seconds and both inclusive and exclusive first 
plural. 

Next in order of consideration it is best to take the Chiquihuitlan 
dialect because it has been undoubtedly more subject to the levelling 
imposed by the newer tendency towards affixation than the Jalapa 
dialect. taang, tiing and tuung are clearly fusions of the repeated pro- 
noun, while dza is nothing else than the word ‘man’; in fact if the third 
person had been either a woman or an animal, the form would not be 
swa dza, but swa na or swa tcu. Now, all the forms of the second se- 
mantema, ‘fee, taang, tiing, tuung follow the same pattern of tone. This 
is not always the case, but it occurs frequently enough to indicate that 
the feeling of the second semantema as an anomaly is strong enough to 
break down the reliance upon tone as a factor of differentiation in con- 
jugation, level all cases to the neutral tone of the semantema (here an 
ascending tone), and place the reliance on suffixation. 

But ali this is snowed under by what may be called the ‘periphrastic’ 
type of conjugation in Mazateco. This bears all the ear-marks of a new 
tendency; however it has re-combined the above factors into another 
and rather weli fixed pattern. The periphrastic conjugation is used 
mostly in the Continuative and Perfect. For example, taking the verb 
‘to drink’: 

in the Continuative 


11 Tones of pronouns not indicated, see list above. 
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1 sg. tive (h;l) 1 plincl. tijyaang (1; m/h) 
1 pl.excl ti jying (1; h) 
2 sg. tijying (1;m) 2 pl. tijyung  (1;h). 
3 sg. tividza (h;m;]) 3 pl. ti vi me (h; m;]) 
Except that ka is used instead of # the Perfect ka ve, etc. is the same. 


III. EssENTIAL PossEssIoNn. 

It is expressed by mere suffixation of the pronoun, with a greater 
or lesser degree of fusion. A good example is furnished by the word for 
‘head’ in Chiquihuiteco: 

‘my head’ ckunh" nang ‘ourheads’ ckuung gajyaang 
‘ourheads’ ckwing 

‘thy head’ ckwing ‘your heads’ ckung gajyung 

‘hishead’ ckunh tcave ‘their heads’ ckunhjruta 


IV. ACCIDENTAL POSSESSION. 


It is expressed (in Chiquihuitlan) by a pattern which suggests ex- 
tremely the peculiar double semantema construction of the verb. 
‘my hat’ tcaba nang ‘our hat’ tcaba nahang 
‘our hat’ tcaba nihing 
‘thy hat’ tcaba riht ‘your hat’ tcaba nuhung 
‘hishat’ tcabaredza® ‘their hat’ tcaba reme 


What is most interesting is that a great many verbs (or at least they 
would be verbs in any other language) are conjugated in this ‘possessive’ 
manner. For instance ‘to have’, ‘to grasp’, ‘to love’, ‘to be in a place’, 
etc. Besides our expressions ‘of’ or ‘with’ can always be expressed peri- 
phrastically by means of ko followed by nang, nihi, redza, etc. For 
instance, there occurs in one of my texts, the phrase: ‘he told us’ ka tca 
dza ko nihing. 


MIXTECO 


There are several dialects. Their relationships are not quite clear 
to me. 


I. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS. 


a) Dialect of Chalcatongo: 
1 sg. rwu (m; 1) 1 pl. jyoo (h) 
2 sg. ro’o (h; m) 2 pl. like the sing.; or ro’o hinaro’ ‘you 
with you’ 
3 sg. mywa' 3 pl. like the sing. or mywa hina, or nywa 
hinanywa 


13 The mh indicates here a nasal breath. 
18 Or rena for a woman, or refcu for an animal. 
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b) Dialect of Tidaa: 
1 sg. if lam speaking to an older person wena  (m;h) 
if lam speaking toa younger person wenzu (m;h) 
2 sg. if Iam speaking to an older person went (m;h) 
if 1am speaking toa younger person weung (m/h) 
3 sg. referring toa man wenza (m;)) 
referring to a woman wenya (m;])) 
referring to a child wei (m; 1) 
referring to an animal welt (m;]) 


All the plurals are a mere repetition of the singular preceded by a 
formula which varies according to the number, for instance: 


‘we two’ dindu nu the number 2 is u 
‘we three’ dinuni nu the number 3 is uni 
‘wefour’,etc. dikumnu,etc. thenumber4is kung 
‘we all’ dida nu 
‘ye two’ dindung speaking to older people 
dinduni speaking to younger people 
‘ye three’, etc. dinuniung speaking to older people 
dinunini speaking to younger people 
‘ye all’ didaung 
didani 


It should be noted that in the case of the first plural (or dual, trial, 
etc. as the case may be) the ending mw is indifferent of social rank, but 
if this has to be expressed the mu element becomes na or nzu: ‘we two’ 
(for instance my brother and I, speaking to our father) dinduna (speak- 
ing to a younger sister) dindunzu. 

The plurals of the third person are constructed on the same basis: 
didanza, didanya, didaci, didati for men, women, animals, babies. 

II. CONJUGATION. 

a) Dialect of Chalcatongo: 

The Incipiative of ‘to make’ is a good example 

1 sg. rwusaari (m;)) 1 pl. jyoo saajyo (h; h) 

2 sg. ro’osaaro (h;m) 2 pl. ro’o saarohinaro’ (h;m-h;m;m) 

3 sg. mywasa’a (h;h) 3 pl. mywasa’a (h; h) 


4 The n is palatalized; the w as in French huit; the tone variable. 
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b) Dialect of Tidaa: 

The semantema of the verb is invariable; that is does not change in 
tone according to person, nor does it take any suffix, although the in- 
dependent pronoun may (or may not) be repeated at the end: 

For instance nda tnung (1; h) is a combination of two semantemas, 
each one meaning ‘speech’. Then: ‘I spoke’ wenzu nda tnung or nda 
tnung nzu; ‘he spoke’ (ref. to animal) wenti nda tnung or nda tnung ti. 


III. ESSENTIAL POSSESSION: 

Expressed in both dialects by mere postposition of the personal pro- 
noun: ‘my head’ 67ki nzu or dikina (Tidaa); ‘thy head’ 6¢kt ung or 
5tkini, etc. 

IV. ACCIDENTAL POSSESSION. 


Expressed in Tidaa by kzti followed by the independent pronoun, in 
Chalcatongo by jye followed by the independent pronoun: ‘my tortilla’ 
(Tidaa) dita kiti wenzu; (Chalcatongo )sta jye ru’u. 


REMARKS ON THE PHONOLOGY 


1) The v is always bi-labial except in Chinantek. It appears to re- 
present a stage of evolution from m to b. 

2) In all these languages the d and the m are very close together. 
On the other hand the/ of Zapotek is sometimes almost undistinguishable 
from either ” or the one-trill alveolar r. 

3) In Zapotek the g is nearly always mixed with a lot of breath. 
Sometimes this breath becomes almost a post-palatal fricative, in which 
cases it is written here gh. In some regions it leads to gy, and finally to 
gr(alveolar r). 

4) The ‘nasal’ vowels are usually followed by a prolonged nasal 
reverberation. In other words, in their production the velum is at first 
lowered only moderately so that the emission of air is split between the 
oral and the nasal passages. Then the velum is lowered completely and 
the back of the tongue raised enough to meet it, and the air still vibrating 
continues to escape through the nasal passages alone. Sometimes, es- 
pecially in Chatino, Chinanteco, Choco, also but less frequently in 
Mazateco and Zapoteco, the vocal cords are suddenly opened, the vibra- 
tions of the voice cease and the air continues to escape as breath through 
the nose. According to the phonetic system of the A. A. A. these two 
respective kinds of nasalization should be written (for the vowel a) 
an and gh. I have thought it best to represent these sounds by ang, ing, 
ung and anh, inh, unh. 
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5) ‘Nasalized breath’ should be written properly, in the A. A. A. 
system, as orc h. But inasmuch as I have found it in these languages 
only before m and n, I have thought it was enough to write it km and hn, 
all the more so that it needs a special and unnatural effort to make an 
h-sound precede an m or without its becoming a nasalized breath. 

6) The combination of sounds written here as jr is very common 
in all these languages. The second element is a fricative with strong 
vocalic timbre, with the tongue very much recurved, as in the ‘coronal’ 
or ‘cacuminal’ position, very much as in the so-called American r, 

The first element is of course like the French j. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIALECTS OF ZAPOTEK 


yer 


ce pee? 
( 


CONCLUSION 


The most casual glance at the forms assembled in this paper will 
suffice to make it evident that all these languages are rather far apart 
semantically, perhaps not even related. Yet they stand together as a 
group or family because of the sameness of their morphology. This is 
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essentially the same in all of them. In all of them we find the same drift 
at work from analysis to synthesis, from monosyllabism to polysyllabism, 
from ‘isolatism’ to ‘affixation.’ The significant thing about this is 
the sameness of psychological view-point behind it: a psychological 
orientation towards the elaboration of mixed relational concepts in lieu 
of the pure relational concepts necessarily entailed in isolatism. 

This may or may not be enough to make of these languages one family. 
If they should prove finally to belong to genetically distinct groups, we 
would have here a very striking demonstration of the way it is possible 
for one language to attract surrounding ones into the drift of its own 
morphological development. 

Comparative word lists of more than a hundred words for which I 
have myself recorded the equivalent in each of these languages, show 
to my mind a semantic relationship between Mixtek and Cuicatek, also 
between Mazatek and Chocho, and perhaps between Zapotek and 
Chatino. Any further correlation appears doubtful until other connect- 
ing languages have been studied. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon compiled by HENRY GEorGE LIDDELL and 
RoBeErt Scott. A new edition revised and augmented throughout by 
HENRY STUART JONES with the assistance of RopERICK McKENZIE 
and with the co-operation of many scholars. Part 1: A-’AmoBaivw. 
Oxford: the Clarendon Press (Oxford University Press, American Branch) 
1925. 

Criticism of this undertaking is peculiarly difficult. It is not a The- 
saurus LinguaeGraecae,and must therefore not be judged by the standards 
appropriate to such a work; but it is destined to be for decades the main 
lexicographical tool of Greek studies, and it is therefore pertinent to 
inquire how well-fitted it is to that responsibility. The revision sprang 
from a wish to incorporate ‘the rapidly growing material supplied by 
newly discovered texts on stone and papyrus’; but to this it was decided 
to add citations' from technical writings and later works down to the 
year A.D. 600. In accordance with this plan a large number of facts 
have been collected and recorded. From the high reputation of the con- 


tributors named in the preface it is to be expected that the work has 
been well done.” To scrutinize it in detail is not the purpose of the present 
review;’ its intention is merely to notice one broader feature of the 
revision. 

The year 1882 lies close to the beginning of a new era in linguistic 
studies, during which views of the Greek language, of its relation to 
other languages, and of language itself have changed enormously. 


1 Their range may be suggested in more detail by the catchwords: Medicine, Botany, 
Mathematics, Natural History, Astronomy, Astrology, Plato and Aristotle (to some 
extent), the later schools of Philosophy, magical and mystical writings, Biblical Greek, 
post-classical Greek literature in general. Patristic and Byzantine works were excluded. 

? How full citation should be made is of course a matter on which there is room for 
difference of opinion. I have stumbled, however, on what I should regard as a gap in 
the treatment of the papyrus material. The epic and elegiac fragments in the fifth volume 
of the Berliner Klassikertexte seem never to be cited unless they have also been published 
elsewhere. I may note d7és, deOdogdpy, ’Adwria, alppow, duotaoar, ddounbels, éuavpwHeica, 
GuBorins, dveBba, dvayev ‘educare’, dvaclpver, dvOpmoxovor, dvOpwrapwv. Homeric plus 
verses from Ptolemaic papyri seem never to be cited. 

* The editor, however, will be glad to publish criticisms of any portion of it by other 
members of the Society. 
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In revising a lexicon of that date, one would have thought that the 
need to bring it in linguistic questions fully abreast of the times would 
have been felt as urgent. On the contrary in all matter pertaining to 
the internal etymology—interrelations of Greek words and forms, pro- 
cesses of word formation—the treatment in the earlier edition has been 
taken over without substantial modification. As for external etymology, 
‘after careful consideration’ it was decided® that it ‘should be reduced to 
a minimum’: To what extent the reduction has been carried may be 
judged by the fact that in the first fifty columns the space devoted to 
this topic is on the average less than five words per column. The 
etymology of ‘ a6 (cf. Skt. dpa, Lat. ab, Umbr. ap-ehtre “ab extra”, 
Goth. af, OE af, ef, of, etc.)’ is given with unusual fullness; that of 
a&yw is not given at all. Fragmentary information as “wypés (cf. Skt. 
ajras “‘plain’’, prob. fr. aj “drive”’ (cf. &yw), i. e. pasture)’ is not unusual. 
The whole treatment is too desultory to interest the linguist, or to 
benefit anyone else. 

Professor Jones attempts to rationalize the decision: ‘A glance at 
Boisacq’s Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque will show that 
the speculations of etymologists are rarely free from conjecture; and 
the progress of comparative philology since the days of G. Curtius 
(whose Griechische Etymologie was the main source drawn upon by 
Liddell and Scott) has brought about the clearance of much rubbish 
but little solid construction’. The interesting experiment shows rather 
that an abstruse science is not to be mastered by a glance at any manual; 
while to the plea for final certitude under which the work of half a 
century is set aside, may be opposed Butler’s aphorism: ‘Probability 
is the very guide of life’. 

I should describe the lexicon then as a large and valuable collection 
of new material, presented with an outlook on language that belongs 
to a by-gone age, and with occasional dabs of ‘etymological information’. 
In so making it the planners of the revision have revealed the limitation 
of their interest in Greek studies; about the history of the Greek lan- 
guage itself they care nothing, and have therefore turned their backs 
upon the scientific effort to ascertain it. 

Now that could not be done without to some extent defeating the 
very ends in which they are interested; for even the man who wishes 


4 The preface to the seventh (1882) edition rather implies that in such matters it 
has changed little since the fifth edition of 1861, when as the revisers note the ‘philological 
information was recast’. 

5 Preface p. x. The following sentence shows that external etymology is meant; 
it is quoted below. 
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merely to get the contents of a Greek work must understand the 
organization of the Greek vocabulary, and in the earliest period especially 
must give heed to etymology. I had planned to illustrate this at length 
from Homer. The revisers are evidently (p. iii) well pleased with the 
‘relatively full treatment of Homeric usage’ bequeathed to them from 
Passow, and are in the main content to rest upon their oars. Mean- 
while with the progress of linguistic science, the understanding of Homer 
has been deepening; and there are over fifty items in which their treat- 
ment could be corrected or improved. On second thought however the 
publication of these criticisms would be useless: the correct interpreta- 
tions are easily accessible to those interested; while others can of course 
plead that in such matters there is no final certitude. 

I shall therefore confine myself to two examples. Under dvarvéw 
is placed as Ep. aor. imper. aumvve found in X 222.6 But Wackernagel, 
Hom. Unters. 253, has pointed out that, the imper. in -e being originally 
indifferent to distinctions of voice, aumvve is the imper. to &umvvro— 
a different verb. Then the definition of the latter as ‘recover conscious- 
ness after a swoon’ is shown by X 222 to be too narrow. A corollary 
to that is the correct interpretation of &urvuro in A 359, and the con- 
sequent recognition of A 355-6 (not read by Zenodotus; athetized by 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus) as spurious. Then &mvevoros € 456 is 
‘exhausted’ rather than’ ‘breathless’; while Theocr. 25.271 d&vevoror, 
Yuxv 5 medwpros EAAaBev “Ardns is best given the meaning ‘lifeless’ for 
which Nonnus is cited. Readings of Aristarchus are noted not infre- 
quently, but his éuzvuro is passed in silence. 

The adjective aéudos is explained ‘with no timber cut from it, &Evdos IAN 
an unthinned, i. e. thick, wood’ and the scholiast is quoted ag’ js ovdels 
ééuNioaro. Later too an explanation ‘as if a- intens.’ is condemned. 
The editors then take the prefix to be negative; if so, how can they get 
to the meaning ‘unthinned’ with due regard to the laws of composition? 
According to the prefix avAos must mean either ‘free from dead-wood’ 
(€bdov) or ‘thick with deadwood’, and the context renders the choice 
easy by showing that an Gévdos bdzy is particularly inflammable. One is 
almost driven to the supposition that the editors have analyzed 4+ 
évNifowar, with which one could compare their dyevjs (yevéoOar), a&ypo.- 
kos (dypos, olxew), etc. It would be remembered, too, that near the head 


6 The editors record no other form of this aorist; but, according to Veitch, Quintus 
of Smyrna (who is not cited for the verb at all,) extended the usage, cf. 1.599; 9.470; 
10.62. 

7 Note the following aéumvvro. 
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of the first column they cite a7iuaw, ariw as compounds of verbs with the 
negative prefix. Naturally after that aevawy is recorded without com- 
ment, though Bekker corrected v 109 to aié vaovra, and Wackernagel 
164 has shown that Pisander had such a reading before him. 

This sort of thing must, I think, be regretted not merely by linguists, 
but also by philologians. But, however much it may be regretted, the 
new material renders the work indispensable to all; and we shall all, 


philologians and linguists alike, be grateful for it. 
G. M. BoLtinc 


ZAI@OTZ MEAH: the fragments of the lyrical poems of Sappho. 
Edited by Epcar Lose. Pp. lxxviii+81. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, (Oxford University Press, American Branch) 1925. 

This very remarkable edition of Sappho possesses for the linguist 
unusual interest and importance. 

First, for its collection and presentation of material. The fragments 
of the poetess are widely scattered,! and though efforts to collect them 
have been made, this is the only edition which contains all of Sappho 
now known to be in existence. In part this completeness is due to an 
exceptional act of self-sacrificing generosity, which it is a pleasure to 
record. The Egypt Exploration Society and the Berlin Museum are in 
possession of two unedited fragments that are all the more important 
because of their connection with fragments (@ 2, e 3, € 5) already known. 
In order that scholars may have all of Sappho between two covers, 
Arthur Hunt and Wilhelm Schubart have foregone the pleasure of first 
publishing the new finds; and so the fragments make their appearance 
in an Addendum to this edition. In part also the completeness of the 
collection is due to the patience and ingenuity with which its editor 
has worked at the task of refitting the fragments, succeeding not in- 
frequently in utilizing bits of papyrus hitherto disregarded. To appre- 
ciate the gain fully one must work through the edition itself, but I 
may call attention to a 15 where the text is about twice that which 
Diehl (38) could publish. Moreover Mr. Lobel has made a careful 
recollation of practically all the book-text fragments, and recorded the 

8 Neither of course is anything of the sort, cf. Brugmann-Thumb 611; Debrunner, 
Gr. Wortbildungslehre 31. The old edition did not contain this error. For the analysis 
of dévdos cf. Bechtel, Lexilogus. 

1 A new numbering of the fragments was unavoidable. Mr. Lobel’s system is to 
number by book and poem instead of consecutively. The quoted fragments are gathered 
at the close of each book with a new numeration to which ‘App.’ is added. It was un- 
lucky that his and Diehl’s editions appeared so closely together that neither could record 
the numbering in the other. 
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results of his observations with the most painstaking minuteness. 
Consequently we have in this edition the most authoritative descrip- 
tion of what is in these fragments, of what may have been in them, and 
of what cannot have been in them. Results of the last sort, although 
negative, are not those of the least importance. I have space to quote 
but a single sample of what has been gained in this way. The close of 
e 4.11-13 has hitherto (cf. Diehl 97) been a meaningless jumble of letters; 
it is now read: 

xatOavny 5’ tyepds tes [ Exer we Kal 

Awrivors Spooderras [5- 

x[Alors ténv ’Axeplovros. 
The quoted fragments also have been submitted to a careful re-editing 
and the MSS evidence upon which they rest is fully described. As an 
editor Mr. Lobel is extremely conservative;? and also, as we shall see, 
he knows the language of the poetess better than was possible for his 
predecessors. Consequently, the progress here made consists largely 
in cancelling certain emendations of long standing that have now turned 
out to be merely Verschlimbesserungen. Taken together these charac- 
teristics make this edition the necessary basis for future work upon the 
Lesbian dialect of Sappho’s time. 

Second, for an introduction devoted to the language of the Lesbian 
poets, with Sappho of course in the foreground. The editor describes it 
as ‘an examination of certain questions connected with purely formal, 
and, as it were, external aspects of the language and versification, in 
order to determine, if it can be determined, to what extent Sappho’s 
usage is constant in certain respects and to establish certain tests, which 
may be applied as nearly as possible mechanically to the emendations 
and supplements of the text of our manuscript tradition.’ This primary 
objective has been successfully achieved,’ but it seems to me that the 
study has gone farther and brought us other important results: (1) recti- 
fication of certain of our ideas about early Lesbian; (2) a distinction 
between the languages of Sappho and Alcaeus; and (3) the recognition 
of linguistic differences between various poems attributed to Sappho. 

These matters I wish to discuss with some detail, for I cannot agree 
at all points with the editor. Even when I differ with him, I feel, how- 


? Unusual is the treatment of a 7 App. # oe Kimpos 4 Tagos 4 Mdvopyos where xai Tagos 
has been read against the MSS with Bergk. I cannot even understand the temptation. 

3 For application of such tests on a large scale cf. Lobel, Classical Review 36. 120-1 
(1922), on Edmond’s Lyra Graeca where the author’s supplements are shown to be 
written not in Lesbian but in what is very felicitously termed Triballian. 
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ever, my indebtedness to him, and wish to express here my admiration 
for the patience and cleverness that are in evidence throughout the whole 
of his laborious investigation. 

To begin with the last topic. The poems that differ in language and 
versification from the usage seen in the body of Sappho’s poems are 
termed by Mr. Lobel ‘the abnormal poems’. The conservatism is wise, 
though he does not conceal (p. Ixxv) his suspicion that such poems are 
of different authorship, the hypothesis which would seem to me, too, 
the most probable.** The only long specimen is 8 2 the poem‘ on the 
wedding of Hector and Andromache. It is interesting to observe how 
the evidence piles up against it, and how it has increased through the 
discovery of the new fragment. It has és before vowels: és “INov, és 
aidepa; it has txave<ixavfe; and short datives gidos, Séors; and unaug- 
mented forms itxave, dvopovce (note also ay-, not dy-), éX€Avodov; mute 
and liquid fail to make position éNiyuara xpbo.a, ais dxdos; doa (not 
boca) is found; and Ilepayoo not Ileppayw; ‘epic correption’ cvvéracpor 
&yoo” occurs; and Attic forms mwopgupa, apyvpa. Finally the poem is 
written not in distichs but in single lines. How abnormal these pheno- 
mena are will appear, in part at least, later. One other fact is perhaps 
worth mentioning. The new fragment (which has given és aiOepa, the 
doubly abnormal ixave, and examples of faulty hiatus at the end of the 
line) has also made it unmistakably clear that the poem was the last 
in its book; exactly the position an interpolation would be expected 
to occupy. Mr. Lobel nowhere lists the other poems of this sort; but 
in one place or another 7 1 App. (Bgk. 95; D 120), » 2 App. a (Bgk. 93; 
D 116), c (Bgk. 94; D 117), » 5 App. (Bgk. 93 adn.), 7 8 App. (Bgk. 
91; D 123), inc. lib. 27 (Bgk. 31; D 119), 28 (Bgk. 30; D 118), are so 
classified. It will be noticed that these fragments have been juxtaposed 
by others for other reasons; and we may see in this fact an indication 
that such abnormalities of language were probably confined to a small 
portion of the collection. Mr Lobel’s contention that these poems con- 


3® The existence of poems by other authors in the collection attributed to Sappho 
is no more surprising than spurious speeches passing under the name of Lysias or De- 
mosthenes. There were other poetesses on Lesbos in her day, and the genre could be 
imitated afterwards in Athens and elsewhere. As for the quality of the poetry, 6 2 is 
just as noble a poem as it is, whoever wrote it. That our literary taste can savor the 
difference between poems by Sappho and those by (let us say) her school, is unthinkable. 
The colophon attests the presence of the poem in the Alexandrian edition, and can at- 
test nothing more. 

4I may suggest that the close of line 15 is 4a[aA]oogipwv. The meaning of the ad- 
jective has broadened in Lesbian, and it is glossed by xpés. 
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stitute a distinct body of evidence to be kept separate (for the time 
being at least) from the evidence of the normal poems is fully justified; 
and I should rank it as a brilliant discovery—a triumph of modern 
methods of linguistic criticism. 

Hitherto Alcaeus and Sappho have been for us indistinguishable in 
language. That was natural; for the foundation upon which they build, 
the spoken dialect of Lesbos, is the same for both. But, while Sappho 
holds to this basis with remarkable closeness, Alcaeus is now shown to 
have both handled the spoken dialect with greater freedom and to have 
borrowed non-Aeolic elements. So in this as in other debates the shield 
has proved to have two sides: Ahrens and Fick were substantially right 
for Sappho, later scholars for Alcaeus. Mr. Lobel has found the formula 
for reconciling the differences. 

Before the language of the poets can be approached, there are ques- 
tions relating to the tradition of the text. As Wilamowitz has shown 
all later information is derived from an Alexandrian edition, which 
becomes—codicis unici instar—the practical equivalent of an author’s 
autograph manuscript. We have thus, as in Homer, two successive 
problems, the restoration of this edition, and the recovery of the original 
form of the poems. Whether, and how far the latter problem is possible 
does not here concern us; Wilamowitz viewed it as insoluble, and Mr. 
Lobel is concerned primarily only with the restoration of the Alex- 
andrian edition. Of it the book texts are copies, not perfect of course but 
of ‘remarkable correctness’ ‘written by scribes trained to their business’. 
Unquestionably it is by them that the quotations (peculiarly liable to 
corruption) must be judged. 

The first question is the writing of the long diphthongs when final. 
Here Mr. Lobel sees a tendency to drift in the book texts. He arranges 
the examples from both poets in a table according to the date of the 
MSS to show that the iota drops first from -m, then from -e, and from 
-a. only at the very end of the tradition. Had we papyri a century 
earlier he believes they would write the iota in all three diphthongs. 
The loss of the iota is explained as ‘due to no other cause but the with- 
drawal of the protection afforded by contemporary orthographic prac- 
tice’. 

Now this explanation, if it were correct, should apply also to other 
literary papyri, while, as Mr. Lobel notes, it is peculiar to those of the 
Lesbian poets. It fails also to account for certain facts known to us 
from other sources. I believe therefore that an entirely different ex- 
planation must be sought. 
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Let us begin by separating the two poets. In Sappho « 5.4-5 I should 
read® cé Oéa(u)o’ ixedav ’Aprvyywra not -ce Beat) o” ixedavy apryywratt), both 
as an improvement in the word order, and because the plural seems 
usual, cf. isos Oéovow a 2.1 App., ixedor Oéors B 2.21.5* The only example 
of -a for -a in either poet thus disappears. For the other diphthongs 
-n and -w are written in Sappho. The exceptions are that in 6 7.6 
Kimpoxr may have been written, and perhaps® BaowAnion in € 3.20. The 
latter stands beside 7éAdw, BpevOeiw, the former may well be a genitive; 
so that, if the iotas were actually written, they must be regarded as 
additions of the copyist. The evidence then all points to the conclusion 
that -n, -w, -a were written in the Alexandrian edition of Sappho. 
Balbilla, as was first noticed by Meister, Griech. Dial. I 88 f., learned 
her ASolic from such a text, and so did the grammarians (cf. Meister, 
ib. 87) who declare that the AXolians use datives ending in -w. Inscrip- 
tions show (cf. Kehrhahn, KZ 46. 296 ff.; Bechtel, Griech. Dial. I 44 ff.) 
that such was the usage in Lesbos towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. The case is to be judged like that (cf. Wilamowitz, Texigesch. d. 
gr. Lyr. 22-4) of Corinna: in this one respect at least the MSS of Sappho 
that reached Alexandreia had been modernized. 

What requires explanation is that the texts of Alcaeus’ present a 
different picture: -a written constantly but -n (4) varying with -n (2) 
and -w (3) with -w: (3), not counting xaxw 76.4 which may be a genitive, 
nor deAlux 73.3 which is one, nor the examples in 74.10; 78.3 where the 
corrector has deleted the iota and the case is uncertain. It is possible 
that the iotas are due to the copyists, and that the edition wrote for 
Alcaeus as it did for Sappho; but on the whole it does not seem to me 
likely. More probably the inconsistency of spelling is original, and we 
have come across an editorial difference between the volumes of the 


5 The proper name was recognized by Wilamowitz. 

5a T may add examples of Homeric usage, collected by a pupil, Miss Ruth Carson: 
aivais &Oavaryot Deais eis Gra éoxey T 158, cf. 2 630, ¢ 243, w 200, n 209, h. A poll. 465; 
elxvia Oenor 8 305, A 638, T 286, n 291, cf. hk. Ven. 55; deois émveixed’ ’"AxidAded I 485, 494, 
X 279, © 80, 2 486, w 36, cf. A (265), A 394, A 60, o 414, ¢ 14, 37, h. Ven. 219; deois wariy- 
xeos a 371, « 4, r 267, w 371, h. Apoll. 351; &diyKvos Gdavdroow A 174; &davarovow dpoios 
y 468, 9 14; ri p’adavdroww tioxeas x 187; toa Deoior & 315, cf. E 440, h. Ven. 214. Then 
Oeodgu ujoTwp &rddavros H 366 etc. is to be interpreted as a plural. On the other side are 
only de &aNiyxos T 250, B 5, 5 310, and Icov yap ce ded ticovew I 603—all from late 
strata. The standing phrase is daluov Ioos E 438 etc.; but da:udvecor is barred by the metre, 
and it must (cf. below) have been the Aeolic form. 

6 It is not clear how the new fragment may have affected this reading which was 
previously ‘very dubious’. 

7 To be cited from Diehl’s edition. 
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Alexandrine corpus, whether it be that the editors were different men,° 
or that the MSS of Alcaeus had been modernized less consistently.® 

The book texts of both poets write without exception (bar the ab- 
normal 8 2) eis before vowels, but és before consonants; and this must 
therefore have been the practice of the edition. The metre, which de- 
mands eis 7 times and is twice indifferent, shows that eis must have been 
used before vowels by the poets themselves. Farther than this it cannot 
of course testify, and it becomes a question whether we can trust to 
the tradition for the poets’ use of és before consonants. Lesbian must 
have passed at some time through a period in which the two forms were 
so distributed, and it is perfectly possible that the generalization of eis 
fell between the days of the poets and the time of our earliest inscrip- 
tions. It must be noted also that in Lesbian e/s would be distinguished 
(cf. Madoeicwos, Hoffmann 164 f.) from és even in pre-Ionic writing. 
Consequently there is nothing impossible about the affirmative answer 
to which Mr. Lobel seems to incline. 

On the other hand és begins to make its way into the inscriptions” 
towards the close of the fourth century. In MSS of the poets such a 
tendency would meet with no resistance before consonants, but would 
be blocked 7 times out of 9 before vowels. An editor could easily ab- 
stract a rule such as that for Homer! quoted by Mr. Lobel. The dis- 
tinction was, however, missed both by Theocritus and Balbilla; and the 
possibilities are too evenly balanced for a decision of the question. 

Mr. Lobel inclines to a belief that there is ‘a regular alternation, 
under restrictions not at present to be grasped of -nuy- and -nu- forms, 
to which correspond -ayu- and -wy- forms without alternatives’. Let us 
begin with the forms in -4, making no distinctions according to the 
preceding vowel. The only example from a book text is xaAnur 6 3.4, 
by which may be placed doxiwwu (Soxiwoun) y 5.1 App., the quotation 
being in a papyrus earlier than the edition. Quotations give gau 
inc. lib. 32; &xvacdnue Alc. 131; dovr(v)érnue Alc. 30.1; xadnupe a 1.16 
App.; but dpnup’ a 2.11 App., gidnup’ 6 1.25 (supplied from Athenaeus), 

8 Cf. Wilamowitz, ib. 17 of Aristophanes ‘wenn er auch schwerlich alle neun Lyriker 
selbst edirt haben wird’. 

® Modernization applies strictly only to the datives for which inscriptions show that 
-w must have been used by the poets. Early Lesbian seems (Hoffmann, Griech. Dial. 
II 441) to have had two types of subjunctive éynb eside éxm. It would be perfectly in 
order for Sappho to have confined her usage to the former, while Alcaeus used both types. 

10 Cf. Meister I 193; Hoffmann II 319; Bechtel I 47. 

11 In Homer the usage is actually more diversified, both es and és standing before 
vowels. It is good, however, to have this evidence that in Homer és before vowel must 
be Ionic. 
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and a badly corrupted passage 6 8.1 App. in which Jdoxiywup’ (not 
doxiwwp’) could be read. In such matters the testimony of quotations 
is of extremely little value; but if any heed is to be given, it suggests 
-uy’ before vowels, -u elsewhere. This would be entirely in keeping 
with the effect of consonantal : after \, v, p on which cf. Meister I 142 ff.; 
Hoffmann II 454; Bechtel I 15 ff., 35 f., 42. Beyond this the examples” 
éronupev a 13.4; weronupevars € 3.17; dporpwppel Alc. 107.8; rpoaypnuperw 
GDI 311.6; and vénupa a 13.1 App., 8 7.1 App., 63.3 are extremely 
sporadic, and are best regarded as due to analogy (Lesbian -yy-: Attic 
-u-) working on scribes and masons. Had there been in the Alexandrian 
edition a large use of -nuu, -nupa we should probably have heard of it 
from the grammarians. To introduce such forms is in my opinion a 
mistake. 

Since Balbilla writes the analogical forms KayBioats, yevérais, and 
the Grammarians (ap. Meister I 161) declare such formations to be 
Eolic, we must expect to find them in the book texts. The expectation 
is fulfilled by Alodidas, Kpovidais, Bopias beside which “Ep]uas ¢ 4.7 is 
to be regarded as a slip. Mr. Lobel is therefore right in reading “Epyacs 
(inc. lib. 26.3) the only quotation to the point." 

The other examples (bar gaio.) of -a-:-a- show by their irregular 
occurrence that they are on a different footing. We should not ascribe 
them to the edition, for Balbilla writes éyjdace, avdace, and the Gram- 
marians make no mention of them. They will be merely sporadic 
hyper-olicisms of the copyists. Mr. Lobel demands ‘an explanation 
which takes into account the fact that in these cases one of the condi- 
tions of the substitution of -a.- for -a- is that the syllable be followed 
by a vowel’. They are made on the pattern of zaicay : racay etc. in 
which -ao-<-avo-; this cannot happen before a consonant, because the v 
of ve-+ consonant was lost without effect on the preceding vowel at a still 
earlier period. Again I consider it a mistake to introduce“ such forms. 

For the digamma Ahrens and Meister could offer no explanation 
save the unsatisfactory theory that it represented a sound which the 
Lesbian poets could ignore at pleasure. Hoffmann II 456-9 endeavored 
to show that ¢ was retained when the preceding word ended in a vowel, 
but lost when the word ended in a consonant. Bechtel I 12-14 returned 
to the earlier standpoint. Mr. Lobel now offers the true solution. 


12 Kyapuper (I decline to accent) may be for *xAaoyea and hence not to the point. 

18 Diehl (135) “Epyas though the correct spelling is preserved in at least one passage 
of Athenaeus. 

M4 Diehl does so (dxadedpducuxer) even beyond the restrictions Mr. Lobel has imposed 
upon himself. 
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For the pronoun of the third person the poets used fo and the related 
forms; and in the Alexandrian edition it must have been so written. 
The book texts to be sure contain only one example foto. a 3.6, but the 
grammarians quote others; and it matters little that Balbilla or her 
mason corrupted the symbol into I, or that later scribes with their T 
and E have added to the confusion.” Otherwise antevocalic ¢ is gone 
from the language of the poets. Mr. Lobel can cite over 20 passages 
from the book texts in which its loss is guaranteed by the metre without 
a single example to the contrary. That means that the quotations must 
be handled on lines directly opposed to those that have previously been 
followed. They are quite amenable to such treatment, and there is no 
need to repeat here Mr. Lobel’s discussion. I may note that in inc. lib. 
22.4 it would be better to read xai wn ri pw’ ely with the scholiast; and 
that I cannot see the objection to Cobet’s xau wey yAdooa weraye. 
Since ¢ before vowels is no longer existent" in the language of the poets, 
they must take their forms of the 3rd pers. pronoun from earlier poetry. 
It is a conventional element in their work, quite on a par with the 
kat of of Theocritus. 

Initial wr-seems to have yielded a sound perceptibly different from 
the r- that arises from other sources, ‘making position’ in ¢ 5.13; 7 12.2 
App.; vy 6.3 App. the only decisive examples. Whether p- can also have 
the same metrical effect is not clear; but I should note the contrast!” 
between tzepiaao Alc. 50.5, and érippouBeor a 2.11 App. Unfortunately 
we have no evidence for Alcaeus: for pioua is to be connected with 
servare, cf. AJP 33.424 (1912); pia is borrowed from the epos; and in 
75.3; 112.6, 7 the papyri break most tantalizingly. To the Alexandrian 
edition of Sappho the writing Bp- is to be ascribed, it being amply at- 
tested both by the Grammarians and the book texts, while on the other 
hand Tryphon quotes fpnéis from Alcaeus; the difference impressed 
Meister I 108, and it may be that further evidence will show that there 
was such an editorial difference between the works of the two poets. 

Between vowels --- is lost, for vowels thus brought together are some- 
times contracted, though in other cases the hiatus remains. The ex- 
amples are carefully listed by Mr. Lobel, but it seems impossible to 

6 T may draw a corollary: xeov (6 5.7) means «’ éov; to read as Diehl suggests xe (¢)ov 
is emending the papyrus, not putting another interpretation upon its reading. 

16 Tf Hesychius gloss yé\apos’ duxyuds is Lesbian, as is supposed because of the ac- 
cent, it cannot be for ¢é\apos and explained as Bechtel I 120 has done, I should see in it 
two words falsely united ¢’ ddapos. 


17 Tn inc. lib. 6.2 xecrappe is corrupt. Mr. Lobel notes against it the form of the preposi- 
tion, and the contraction. 
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determine the conditions of the difference in treatment. In one word 
avara the sound is written -v- by Alcaeus, a fact which I should judge 
much as I have judged fa. In Sappho the only apparent example is 
avadnv (a 11.5) if equivalent to Attic 4n57. Mr. Lobel objects that the 
first syllable must be long. I cannot see the necessity from the text as 
he has printed it; but if so, the word may be an imperfect from a¢adnw.'® 

Apart from rots, rats used as the article, current teaching recognizes 
datives in -ovs, -ats when standing beside the long forms in particularly 
close syntactic combination. Mr. Lobel shows for both poets that the 
book texts have for the article rots, rais, but otherwise (bar B 2) only 
long forms. There is but one example gido.o. foto. of a combination, 
but the evidence from quotations turns out on re-examination to be so 
weak that Mr. Lobel seems well justified in objecting to the introduction 
of the short forms in Sappho. 

Similarly the idea that unaugmented forms were used by Sappho 
and Alcaeus must be greatly restricted if not entirely abandoned. 
Alcaeus has yervaro (but éyévvaro could be read in all three places) and 
éx 5’ €\ero gpevas both obvious imitations of Homer; while Sappho 
has dyeBouav € 3.6 (which could be corrected to dyeiBoua) beside apao 
twice in 7 9 App. where the text is none too certain. 

Smyth, TAPA 28.131 (1877), who is followed by Hermann, Silben- 
bildung in Griech. .104 f., already recognized that in Lesbian poetry mute 
+liquid ‘made position’ in the large majority of cases (Sappho 37;3 
Alcaeus 16:2). The increase of material now points to the conclusion 
that mute + liquid invariably lengthened the preceding syllable; and 
Mr. Lobel is able to account satisfactorily for the apparent exceptions. 

From the following section on the simplification and doubling of 
consonants I shall mention only some points that seem of special 
interest. The long vowels in the first syllables of Homeric éred7, aro-, 
’Amo\d- are a problem of Homeric prosody, and needed to occasion no 
discussion of the short vowels in Lesbian. The forms of the dative 
plural of the third declension come out very interestingly. Except for 
Xépo., mator, wocor (the last attested only in an abnormal poem) con- 
sonantal stems with nom. plur. in -es form datives only in -eoor, and 
neuters in -vara (also érrara) follow this analogy. But neuters from 
es-stems have the dative only in -eo, cf. dptor, ypéor, avdpeor, the last 
two showing analogical modifications. From -ry-, -6y- comes in Sappho 


18 Of smaller matters: the explantion of “Apeva as analogic to “Apeus, “Apev (Bechtel 
I 68) is hardly to be classed as unsatisfactory; raova is from *auxfove cf. Bechtel I 18; 
IIm\eos etc. are not shortened from forms in -nos but contain different grades of ablaut. 
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only -oc- though forms with -o- under the influence of the epos (Brug- 
mann-Thumb 199) are also found in Alcaeus and the abnormal poems. 
The etymology of aca must therefore be revised. In -o¢- -¢-, -vf-, 
and -pf- the digamma is lost without compensatory lengthening; the 
few divergent examples are either corrupt or borrowed (in Alcaeus and 
the abnormal poems) from extraneous sources. The one seriously 
recalcitrant example is évvexa which the form of the preposition évy < *evy 
may explain. 

Epic correption proves to be frequent in the abnormal poems but 
elsewhere (apart from one exceptional example in Alcaeus) is found only 
in corrupt passages. 

In the section on ‘Elision and some other metrical expedients’ will 
be found a list of elided diphthongs and an interesting discussion of 
synizesis,!® in which the current doctrine that antevocalic . may become 
a semivowel is successfully denied. The section on ‘terminal hiatus’ 
brings out a hitherto unsuspected feature of Sappho’s metrical technique. 
Between certain verses of a system the division of a word is not per- 
mitted; between such lines hiatus may stand, but only on condition 
that the first of these verses ends in a long vowel. The material is not 
large, but if the law holds it will guarantee that certain examples of 
movable -v at the end of the verse come from the poetess herself. Yet 
if we set aside these examples, and those not guaranteed by the metre— 
Mr. Lobel ends his work with a carefully detailed tabulation of the use 
of -y in both poets—Sappho’s usage of such forms is surprisingly 
restricted. To be sure xev is freely used, but that may be an indication 
that the history behind this word is different. There is just one verbal 
form, and that is in the dialogue with Alcaeus, and as his usage is notably 
freer the fact may be connected with his presence. The examples of 
the dative plural are confined to 6 2 and the quotations. 

I may sum up my impressions by saying that this study of Lesbian 
forms a worthy introduction to what is the definitive edition of Sappho, 
and must remain so until new fragments are discovered. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Lobel has an edition of Alcaeus well forward; all workers 
in the Grecian field will watch for it with impatience. 

G. M. BoLLinc 


19 This ancient term covers two distinct phenomena: (1) contraction not represented 
in writing, Bé\eos as an iamb; (2) a shifting from vocalic to semi-vocalic function. This 
has affected to some extent the form, but not the substance of the argument on p. lxiv. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


The Committee on Publications has accepted and is beginning to 
print another Monograph The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions by 
RoLanp G. Kent. It may be expected to appear next autumn. 


The following changes will be of interest to members of the Society: 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, graduate student in Sanskrit and Indo- 
European Philology at the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted 
a Stirling Fellowship in the same subjects at Yale University for the 
academic year 1926-27. 

Dr. W. Norman Brown of the Johns Hopkins University has been 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, until recently instructor in Greek and Latin 
at Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut, has been at the Indiana 
University as Acting Professor of Latin, during the second semester 
of the academic year 1925-26. 

Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted a call to Yale University as Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology on the Edward E. Salisbury Foundation, 
succeeding Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, who is retiring from active 
teaching. A leave of absence has been granted to Professor Edgerton 
for the first year, which he will spend in India. 

Dr. Louis H. Gray now at the University of Nebraska has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Oriental Languages at Columbia University. 

Dr. Albert Douglas Menut, formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, 
has gone to Syracuse University as Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Dr. E. A. Speiser, Harrison Research Fellow in Semitic Languages 
at the University of Pennsylvania, will be the annual Professor in charge 
of the American School of Oriental Research at Baghdad, during the 
academic year 1926-27, and has been appointed also Guggenheim 
Fellow during the same period. 

Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin 
at Yale University, has been promoted to be Associate Professor of 
Linguistics and Comparative Philology. 

Mr. James R. Ware, who has been holding an American Field Service 
Fellowship for French Universities in Oriental Languages and Litera- 
tures, has been reappointed for the academic year 1926-27. 
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The following new members have been received in the first three 

months of 1926: 

Mr. Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire, Conn. (Head of Latin Dept., Roxbury 
School) 

Mr. Manuel J. Andrade, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 

Prof. George Oliver Curme, Lunt Library, Evanston, Ill. (Germanic 
Phil., Northwestern Univ.) 

Prof. Charles Goetsch, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Germanic Phil.) 

Prof. Charles Grimm, Williams Col., Williamstown, Mass. (Romanic 
Langs.) 

Prof. Samuel Kroesch, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(German) 

Mr. Alfons S. Lusenberg, 5 W. 125th St., New York City. (Immigra- 
tion secy. of Y.M.C.A. at Ellis Island) 

Dr. J. Alden Mason, Univ. of Penna. Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Curator, American Section) 

Prof. George Rapall Noyes, 1486 Greenwood Terrace, Berkeley, Cal. 
(Slavonic Langs., Univ. of California) 

Prof. Lester M. Prindle, 96 Henry St., Burlington, Vt. (Latin, Univ. 
of Vermont) 

Dr. Ludwig Réhrsheim, Calzada de la Piedad 81, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

Prof. Edward H. Sehrt, 253 Baltimore St., Gettysburg, Pa. (Romance 
Langs., Gettysburg Col.) 

Prof. Cony Sturgis, P. O. Box 6, Oberlin, Ohio. (Spanish, Oberlin Col.) 

Prof. George Van Santvoord, 1171 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
(English Lit., Univ. of Buffalo) 

Mr. H. Rey Wolf, 16 School Lane, Ardmore, Penna. (Latin, S. Phila. 
High School) 
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A SET OF POSTULATES FOR THE SCIENCE 
OF LANGUAGE 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


I. Introductory. 


The method of postulates (that is, assumptions or axioms) and defini- 
tions! is fully adequate to mathematics; as for other sciences, the more 
complex their subject-matter, the less amenable are they to this method, 
since, under it, every descriptive or historical fact becomes the subject 
of a new postulate. 

Nevertheless, the postulational method can further the study of 
language, because it forces us to state explicitly whatever we assume, 
to define our terms, and to decide what things may exist independently 
and what things are interdependent.” 

Certain errors can be avoided or corrected by examining and formu- 
lating our (at present tacit) assumptions and defining our (often unde- 
fined) terms.® 

Also, the postulational method saves discussion, because it limits our 
statements to a defined terminology; in particular, it cuts us off from 
psychological dispute. Discussion of the fundamentals of our science 


1 For a clear exposition of this method, see J. W. Young, Lectures on the Fundamental 
Concepts of Algebra and Geometry, New York 1911. 

2 Cf. A. P. Weiss’s set of postulates for psychology, Psychological Review. 32. 83. 

* Examples are many. Bopp took for granted that the formative elements of Indo- 
European were once independent words; this is a needless and unwarranted assumption. 
The last descendant of his error is the assumption that IE compound words are historically 
derived from phrases (Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz, Bonn 1897; this even in Brug- 
mann, Grundrisz IT?, 1, pp. 37. 78; cf. TAPA 45. 73 ff.). The notion is gaining ground that 
some forms have less meaning than others and are therefore more subject to phonetic 
change (Horn, Sprachkirper und Sprachfunktion, Palaestra 135, Berlin 1921); I, for one, 
can discover no workable definition of the terms ‘meaning’ and ‘phonetic change’ under 
which this notion can be upheld. The whole dispute, perhaps today as unstilled as fifty 
years ago, about the regularity of phonetic change, is at bottom a question of terminology. 

* Recall the difficulties and obscurities in the writings of Humboldt and Steinthal, 
and the psychological dispute of Paul, Wundt, Delbrueck. From our point of view, the 
last-named was wrong in denying the value of descriptive data, but right in saying that 
it is indifferent what system of psychology a linguist believes in (Grundfragen der Sprach- 
forschung, Strassburg 1901). The trouble over the nature of the sentence is largely non- 
linguistic; contrast the simplicity and usefulness of Meillet’s definition (adopted below), 
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seems to consist one half of obvious truisms, and one half of metaphysics ; 
this is characteristic of matters which form no real part of a subject: 
they should properly be disposed of by merely naming certain concepts 
as belonging to the domain of other sciences. 

Thus, the physiologic and acoustic description of acts of speech belongs 
to other sciences than ours. The existence and interaction of social 
groups held together by language is granted by psychology and anthro- 
pology.§ 

Psychology, in particular, gives us this series: to certain stimuli(A) 
@ person reacts by speaking; his speech (B) in turn stimulates his 
hearers to certain reactions (C).° By a social habit which every person 
acquires in infancy from his elders, A-B-C are closely correlated. 
Within this correlation, the stimuli (A) which cause an act of speech 
and the reactions (C) which result from it, are very closely linked, 
because every person acts indifferently as speaker or as hearer. We are 
free, therefore, without further discussion, to speak of vocal features or 
sounds (B) and of stimulus-reaction features (A-C) of speech. 


II. Form and Meaning. 


1. Definition. An act of speech is an uéterance. 

2. Assumption 1. Within certain communities successive utterances 
are alike or partly alike. 

A needy stranger at the door says I’m hungry. A child who has eaten 
and merely wants to put off going to bed says I’m hungry. Linguistics 
considers only those vocal features which are alike in the two utterances, 
and only those stimulus-reaction features which are alike in the two 
utterances. Similarly, The book is interesting and Put the book away, 
are partly alike (the book). Outside of our science these similarities are 


Introduction @ Vétude comparative des langues indo-européennes,? Paris 1912, p. 339. I 
am indebted also to Sapir’s book on Language, New York 1921, and to de Saussure’s 
Cours de linguistique générale,? Paris 1922; both authors take steps toward a delimitation of 
linguistics. 

5 Cf. Weiss, 1. c., p. 86: ‘The language responses establish the .. . . social type of 
organization... .’ 

® Cf. Weiss, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods 15. 636: ‘The 
significant thing about the speech reaction is that it may be either the adequate reaction 
to a situation, or it may be the adequate stimulus for either another speech reaction or 
some bodily reaction.’ 
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only relative; within it they are absolute. This fiction is only in part 
suspended in historical linguistics. 

3. Def. Any such community is a speech-community. 

4. Def. The totality of utterances that can be made in a speech- 
community is the /anguage of that speech-community. 

We are obliged to predict; hence the words ‘can be made’. We say 
that under certain stimuli a Frenchman (or Zulu, etc.) will say so-and-so 
and other Frenchmen (or Zulus, etc.) will react appropriately to his 
speech. Where good informants are available, or for the investigator’s 
own language, the prediction is easy; elsewhere it constitutes the 
greatest difficulty of descriptive linguistics. 

5. Def. That which is alike will be called same. That which is not 
same is different. 

This enables us to use these words without reference to non-linguistic 
shades of sound and meaning. 

6. Def. The vocal features common to same or partly same utterances 
are forms; the corresponding stimulus-reaction features are meanings. 

Thus a form is a recurrent vocal feature which has meaning, and a 
meaning is a recurrent stimulus-reaction feature which corresponds to a 
form. 

7. Assumption 2. Every utterance is made up wholly of forms. 


III. Morpheme, Word, Phrase. 


8. Def. A minimum X is an X which does not consist entirely of 
lesser X’s. 

Thus, if X1 consists of X:X3X4, then X; is not a minimum X. But if 
X1 consists of X2X3A, or of X2A, or of AiAs, or is unanalyzable, then 
X, is a minimum X. 

9. Def. A minimum form is a morpheme; its meaning a sememe. 

Thus a morpheme is a recurrent (meaningful) form which cannot in 
turn be analyzed into smaller recurrent (meaningful) forms. Hence any 
unanalyzable word or formative is a morpheme. 

10. Def. A form which may be an utterance is free. A form which is 
not free is bound. 

Thus, book, the man are free forms; -ing (as in writing), -er (as in writer) 
are bound forms, the last-named differing in meaning from the free form 
err. 
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11. Def. A minimum free form is a word. 

A word is thus a form which may be uttered alone (with meaning) but 
cannot be analyzed into parts that may (all of them) be uttered alone 
(with meaning). Thus the word quick cannot be analyzed; the word 
quickly can be analyzed into quick and -ly, but the latter part cannot be 
uttered alone; the word writer can be analyzed into write and -er, but the 
latter cannot be uttered alone (the word err being, by virtue of different 
meaning, a different form) ; the word blackbird can be analyzed into the 
words black and bird and the word-stress + —, which last cannot be 
uttered alone (i.e., it differs in form and meaning from the phrase 
black bird). 

12. Def. A non-minimum free form is a phrase. 

E.g., the book, or The man beat the dog; but not, e.g. book on (as in Lay 
the book on the table), for this is meaningless, hence not a form; and not 
blackbird, which is a minimum free form. 

13. Def. A bound form which is part of a word is a formative. 

A formative may be complex, as, Latin verb-endings -abat, -abant, 
-abit, -abunt, etc., or minimum (and hence a morpheme), as Latin -? of 
third person. 

14. Assumption 3. The forms of a language are finite in number. 


IV. Example of a Special Assumption. 


The phenomena of specific languages will no doubt necessitate further 
assumptions of form; and these will sometimes modify the general 
assumptions. The following is an example of such a special assumption. 

Assumption Sl]. A phrase may contain a bound form which is not 
part of a word. 

For example, the possessive [z] in the man I saw yesterday’s daughter. 

Def. Such a bound form is a phrase-formative. 

This assumption disturbs the definition of phrase above given. 
Strictly speaking, our assumptions and definitions would demand that 
we take the-man-I-saw-yesterday’s daughter as two words. Convenience 
of analysis makes an assumption like the present one preferable for 
English. A similar assumption might be convenient for the Philippine 
‘ligatures’. 
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V. Phonemes. 


15. Assumption 4. Different morphemes may be alike or partly 
alike as to vocal features. 

Thus book : table [b]; stay : west [st]; -er (agent) : -er (comparative). 
The assumption implies that the meanings are different. 

16. Def. A minimum same of vocal feature is a phoneme or distinctive 
sound. 

As, for instance, English [b, s, t], the English normal word-stress, the 
Chinese tones. 

17. Assumption 5. The number of different phonemes in a language 
is a small sub-multiple of the number of forms. 

18. Assumption 6. Every form is made up wholly of phonemes. 

These two assumptions are empiric facts for every language that has 
been observed, and outside of our science are theoretical necessities 
(Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 40, vol. 1, pp. 24 ff.). Such a thing as a ‘small 
difference of sound’ does not exist in a language. Linguists who believe 
that certain forms resist phonetic change, implicitly reject these assump- 
tions, though, so far as I can see, we could not work without them. 

The morphemes of a language can thus be analyzed into a small 
number of meaningless phonemes. The sememes, on the other hand, 
which stand in one-to-one correspondence with the morphemes, cannot 
be further analyzed by linguistic methods. This is no doubt why linguists, 
confronted with the parallelism of form and meaning, choose form as 
the basis of classification. 

19, Assumption 7. The number of orders of phonemes in the mor- 
phemes and words of a language is a sub-multiple of the number of 
possible orders. 

20. Def. The orders which occur are the sound-patterns of the lan- 
guage. 

As, English word-initial [st-] but never [ts-]. 

21. Def. Different forms which are alike as to phonemes are homony- 
mous. 


VI. Construction, Categories, Parts of Speech. 


22. Assumption 8. Different non-minimum forms may be alike or 
partly alike as to the order of the constituent forms and as to stimulus- 
reaction features corresponding to this order. 
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The order may be successive, simultaneous (stress and pitch with other 
phonemes), substitutive (French au [o] for @ Je), and so on. 

23. Def. Such recurrent sames of order are constructions; the corre- 
sponding stimulus-reaction features are constructional meanings. 

This expands the use of the term meaning. 

24. Def. The construction of formatives in a word is a morphologic 
construction. 

Thus, book-s, ox-en have the construction of formative plus formative 
and the meaning ‘object in number’. 

25. Def. The construction of free forms (and phrase formatives) 
in a phrase is a syntactic construction. 

Thus, Richard saw John, The man is beating the dog show the con- 
struction of free form plus free form plus free form meaning ‘actor acting 
on goal’, 

26. Def. A maximum X is an X which is not part of a larger X. 

27. Def. A maximum construction in any utterance is a sentence. 

Thus, a sentence is a construction which, in the given utterance, is 
not part of any larger construction. Every utterance therefore consists 
of one or more sentences, and even such utterances as Latin pluit, 
English Fire! or Ouch! are sentences. 

28. Assumption 9. The number of constructions in a language is a 
small sub-multiple of the number of forms. 

29. Def. Each of the ordered units in a construction is a position. 

Thus the English construction of formative plus formative meaning 
‘object in number’ has two positions ; and that of free form plus free form 
plus free form meaning ‘actor acting on goal’ has three positions. 

30. Assumption 10. Each position in a construction can be filled 
only by certain forms. 

Thus, in the English construction of formative plus formative meaning 
‘object in number’ the first position can be filled only by certain forma- 
tives (noun-stems), and the second only by certain other formatives 
(affixes of number, such as the plural-sign -s). And in the English 
construction of free form plus free form plus free form meaning ‘actor 
acting on goal’ the first and third positions can be filled only by certain 
free forms (object expressions) and the second only by certain other free 
forms (finite verb expressions). This assumption implies the converse, 
namely, that a given form will appear only in certain positions of certain 
constructions. Thus, an English noun-stem will appear only in the 
first position of the construction ‘object in number’, in the second posi- 
tion of the construction formative plus formative meaning ‘object 
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having such an object’ (/ong-nose), and in certain positions of a certain 
few other constructions. Similarly, an object expression, such as John, 
the man will appear in the first position of the construction ‘actor acting 
on goal’, or in the third, or in certain positions of a certain few other 
constructions. 

31. Def. The meaning of a position is a functional meaning. 

That is, the constructional meaning of a construction may be divided 
into parts, one for each position; these parts are functional meanings. 
It would be more concrete, but perhaps less useful, if we said: the 
meaning common to all forms that can fill a given position, when they 
are in that position, is a functional meaning. Thus, in the English con- 
struction of ‘object in number’ the first position has the functional 
meaning ‘object’, or, more concretely, all the formatives (noun-stems) 
which can occur in this position, have in common, when they so appear, 
the functional meaning ‘object’. And in the English construction of 
‘actor acting on goal’ the first position has the functional meaning ‘actor’, 
or, more concretely, all the free forms (object-expressions, such as nouns, 
noun-phrases, pronouns, etc.) which can occur in this position, have in 
common, when they so appear, the functional meaning ‘actor’. And in 
this same construction, the third position has the meaning ‘goal’, or, 
more concretely, all the free forms (largely the same as those just 
mentioned) which can appear in this position, have in common, when 
they so appear, the meaning ‘goal’. 

32. Def. The positions in which a form occurs are its functions. 

Thus, the word John and the phrase the man have the functions of 
‘actor’, ‘goal’, ‘predicate noun’, ‘goal of preposition’, and so on. 

33. Def. All forms having the same functions constitute a form- 
class. 

Examples of English form-classes are: noun-stems, number-afhixes, 
object expressions, finite verb expressions. 

34. Def. The functional meanings in which the forms of a form-class 
appear constitute the class-meaning. 

Thus, the meanings found in all the functions of the form-class of 
English object expressions, namely ‘actor’, ‘goal’, etc. (§32) together 
constitute the class-meaning of these forms, which may be summed up as 
‘numbered object’ or in the name ‘object expression’. 

35. Def. The functional meanings and class-meanings of a language 
are the categories of the language. 

Thus, the above examples enable us to determine the following 
categories of the English language: from functional meanings: object, 
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number, actor, action, goal; from class-meanings: object, number, 
numbered object (object expression), predicative action (finite verb 
expression). 

36. Def. If a form-class contains relatively few forms, the meanings 
of these forms may be called sub-categories. 

Thus, the English category of number contains only two meanings, 
singular-indefinite (egg) and plural (eggs). Hence one may speak of the 
sub-categories of singular and plural; it is convenient to do so when, as 
in this case, the sub-categories play a part in the alternation of other 
forms (see VII). 

37. Def. A form-class of words is a word-class. 

38. Def. The maximum word-classes of a language are the parts 
of speech of that language. 


VII. Alternation. 


39. Assumption 11. In a construction a phoneme may alternate with 
another phoneme according to accompanying phonemes. 

As in Sanskrit sandhi: tat pacati, tad bharati. 

40. Def. Such alternation is phonetic alternation. 


41. Assumption 12. In a construction a form may alternate with 
another form according to accompanying forms. 

As, in English, the plural affixes book-s [s], boy-s [z], ox-en, f-ee-t. 
Or, verbs: He skates, They skate, according to number of actor. 

42. Def. Such alternation is formal alternation. 

43. Assumption 13. Absence of sound may be a phonetic or formal 
alternant. 

44, Def. Such an alternant is a zero element. 

The postulation of zero elements is necessary for Sanskrit (Panini 
1, 1, 61), for Primitive Indo-European (Meillet, Introduction a I’ étude 
comparative des langues indo-européennes*, Paris 1912, p. 127 f.), and 
probably economical for English (singular book with affix zero, as opposed 
to book-s, cf. f-00-t : f-ee-t). 

45. Def. If a formal alternation is determined by the phonemes 
of the accompanying forms, it is an automatic alternation. 

Thus, the alternation of [-s, -z, -ez] in the regular English plural 
suffix of nouns is automatic, being determined by the final phoneme of 
the noun-stem. This differs from phonetic alternation since not every 
[s] in English is subject to this alternation, but only the (four) mor- 
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phemes of this form. Similarly, Sanskrit tat pacati: tan nayati, since the 
alternation takes place only in wordfinal (contrast, e.g. ratnam). 

The phonetic alternations and the automatic formal alternations of a 
language allow of a classification of the phonemes, to which the sound- 
patterns (§20) may contribute. Thus, the regular English plural suffix 
implies a classification of those English phonemes (the great majority) 
which may occur at the end of a noun-stem into the classes (1) sibilant, 
(2) non-sibilant (a, unvoiced, b, voiced). Ordinary phonetics can go no 
farther than this; phonetics which goes farther is either a personal skill 
or a science for the laboratory. 

46. Def. The classification of phonemes implied in the sound-patterns, 
phonetic alternations, and automatic formal alternations of a language 
is the phonetic pattern. 

For the sound-patterns and phonetic pattern see Sapir, Language, 
1. 37, and cf. Baudouin de Courtenay, Versuch einer Theorie Phonetischer 
Alternationen, Strassburg 1895. 

47. Def. If formal alternation is otherwise determined, it is gram- 
matical alternation. 

As, English plural suffix -en in ox-en alternating with the regular suffix 
above described ; the verb-forms in he skates: they skate. 

48. Def. If the accompanying forms which determine one gram- 
matical variant predominate as to number, this variant is said to be 
regular; the others are irregular. 

Thus -en is an irregular plural suffix. 

49. Def. If in a construction all the component forms are irregular, 
the whole form is suppletive. 

If go be taken as the stem of the verb, then the past went is suppletive. 
Under this definition better as comparative of good would not be supple- 
tive, since the ending -er is regular; a definition that will include such 
forms can be made only within English (or Indo-European) grammar, 
after ‘stem’ and ‘affix’ have been defined for this language. 

50. Def. Whatever has meaning is a glosseme. The meaning of a 
glosseme is a noeme. 

Thus the term glosseme includes (1) forms, (2) constructions, (3) zero 
elements. 

The assumptions and definitions so far made will probably make it 
easy to define the grammatical phenomena of any language, both 
morphologic (affixation, reduplication, composition) and syntactic 
(cross-reference, concord, government, word-order), though I cannot 
say whether any such further definitions would apply to all languages. 
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Other notions, such as subject, predicate, verb, noun, will apply only 
to some languages, and may have to be defined differently for different 
ones,—unless, indeed, we prefer to invent new terms for divergent phe- 
nomena. 


VIII. Historical Lingutstics. 


The following assumptions and definitions for historical linguistics 
are added for the sake of completeness. Insofar as they are correctly 
formulated, they will merely restate the working method of the great 
majority of linguists. 

51. Assumption Hl. Every language changes at a rate which leaves 
contemporary persons free to communicate without disturbance. 

The ways in which it changes are described in Assumptions H3 and 
following. 

52. Assumption H2. Among persons, linguistic change is uniform in 
ratio with the amount of communication between them. 

These two assumptions and the assumptions and definitions based 
on them are necessarily loose, not because the process is too slow for any 
methods of direct observation that have been used—assumptions could 
ignore this—but because in historical linguistics it is our purpose to 
envisage the phenomena as relative. Ultimately no two speakers, and 
indeed no two utterances, have the same dialect: our assumptions must 
leave us free to examine the historical process with any desired degree of 
detail. 

53. Def. If linguistic change results in groups of persons between 
which communication is disturbed, these groups speak dialects of the 
language. 

54. Def. A relatively uniform auxiliary dialect used by such groups is 
a standard language. 

55. Def. If linguistic change results in groups of persons between 
which communication is impossible, these groups speak related languages. 

56. Assumption H3. Phonemes or classes of phonemes may gradually 
change. 

For ‘classes of phonemes’ see §§45, 46. 

57. Def. Such change is sound-change. 

This assumption, by naming phonemes, implies that meaning is not 
involved. Owing to the assumptions that limit the number of phonemes 
(Assumptions 5 and 6), the change must affect the phonemes at every 
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occurrence and do away with the older form of any phoneme that is 
changed. 

58. Assumption H4. Sound-change may affect phonemes or classes 
of phonemes in the environment of certain other phonemes or classes 
of phonemes. 

59. Def. This change is conditioned sound-change. 

60. Assumption H5. Sound-change preponderantly favors shorter 
forms.’ 

61. Assumption H6. Linguistic change may substitute sames for 
differents. 

62. Def. This change is analogic change. 

63. Def. Analogic change which creates or enlarges a glosseme is 
contamination. 

For example, creation (of a morpheme), pre-Germanic *hwedwéres 
‘four’, *fimfe ‘five’ > *f-edworez, *f-imfe. Increase in size (of a morpheme), 
late Latin gra-ve, le-ve>gr-eve, l-eve (Italian). 

64. Def. Analogic change which extends the use of a glosseme is 
adaptation. 

Late Latin reddere>rendere, extending to a new word the morpheme 
-end- of pr-endere, p-endere, att-endere (v-endere?). 

65. Def. Adaptation which replaces one alternant by another is 
proportional analogy. 

English béc>book-s; the plural affixes vary according to the accom- 
panying noun-stem (grammatical alternation, §41), and now one 
alternant replaces another. The diagram showing the proportional 
character is familiar. 

66. Def. Analogic change of formatives is formal analogy. 

It may of course be contamination, adaptation, or proportional 
analogy. In a language in which stems and affixes are definable, it is 
customary to distinguish between ‘material’ formal analogy (affecting 
stems) and ‘grammatical’ formal analogy (affecting affixes). 

67. Def. Analogic change of words is semantic change. 

It may of course be contaminative, adaptive, or proportional. E.g., 
English meat ‘pabulum’> ‘caro’; or home ‘Heim’>‘Haus’. Probably 
proportional: 

He left the bones and took the flesh: He left the bones and took the 
meat: : 


7 Assumptions H5 and H7 try to embody the results of Jespersen’s Progress in Lan- 
guage, New York 1894, 
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She cooked the beans with the flesh: She cooked the beans with the 
meat. 

They have a lovely house: They have a lovely home (intensive) :: 

A fine new house for sale: A fine new home for sale (intensive).® 

68. Assumption H7. Analogic change predominantly disfavors 
irregular glossemes and those which diverge from their fellows; it tends 
to disfavor them in inverse ratio to their frequency of occurrence. 

This is necessarily vague, because we know little about replacement 
and obsolescence through such factors as unusual homonymy, word- 
tabu, and other deviations of glossemes, that is, about inadequacy of 
glossemes and its effects. Cf. Gilliéron, Pathologie et thérapeutique 
verbales, Collection linguistique, vol. 11, Paris 1921. 

69. Assumption H8. Whoever speaks a foreign language or dialect 
may in it substitute resemblant features of his native speech. 

70. Def. This is linguistic substitution. 

71. Def. Linguistic substitution of phonemes is sound-substitution. 

72. Assumption H9. Whoever hears a foreign language‘or dialect 
may adopt features of it into his own speech. 

73. Def. Such adoption is linguistic borrowing. 

74. Def. Borrowed words are loan-words. 

75. Assumption H10. The phonemes of analogic forms and loan- 


words may be changed so as to fit the sound patterns of the language. 
Western European peregrinus> pilgrim; German kliuippel>knippel. 
76. Def. Such change is sudden sound-change. 
77. Assumption H11. Glossemes may go out of use. 
Compare the comment on Assumption H7, §68. 


8 The word ‘intensive’ is meant merely to describe the meaning of home in its new use 
(intensive of house), and is not meant as a technical term. Cf. also Kroesch, LANGUAGE 2. 
35-45 (1926). 





THE QUINARY-VIGESIMAL SYSTEM OF COUNTING 
IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AMERICA 


By A. R. NyKLt 


A student of the American Indian languages is naturally led to in- 
vestigate the wide-spread use of the quinary-vigesimal system of count- 
ing which he meets in the whole territory from Alaska along the Pacific 
Coast to the Orinoco and the Amazon.'! One is tempted to begin with 
an inquiry into the concept of number in general, and a study of the 
binary, ternary, and quaternary systems of counting, but for these 
subjects I refer to the works of Conant,? McGee,’ Villiers,‘ Eells,® 
and Gibbs.® It is interesting to follow the evolution of the concept of 
number from the stage where there is practically no idea of it, to the 
counting in pairs, frequent among the Australian and South American 


1 Mexico and Central America have been covered thoroughly and accurately by 
Cyrus Thomas, in his excellent monograph Numeral systems of Mexico and Central America, 
in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897-98, Part 2, 
Washington, 1900, pp. 859 ff. 

2 Levi Leonard Conant, Primitive Number Systems, in Smithsonian Report for 1892, 
pp. 583 ff. In this work he quotes frequently Pott, Die quinare und vigesimale Zéhl- 
methode bet Volkern aller Weltteile, Halle, 1847, also quoted by Villiers. 

3 W. J. McGee, The Beginning of Mathematics, in American Anthropologist, Vol. I 
(New Series), Oct. 1899, p. 646 ff. He suggests (as summarized by Thomas, op. cit., p.875) 
that numbers of the lower scale, beginning with 1, representing the Ego, were the out- 
growth of mysticism; 2, growing out of the lateral or the fore and aft aspects, being the 
first pausing point, and 4, the cult of the quarters, the second pausing point, beyond 
which a number of systems never advanced; to this the Ego being added gave the num- 
ber 5. He also points out that ‘while the count of many primitive peoples has been by 
the fingers and hands, giving the rise to the quinary and decimal systems, and sometimes 
by the toes and feet also, leading to the vigesimal system, yet the evidence derived from 
the method of counting by tribes in the lowest status seems to demonstrate that these 
systems are far from primeval’. McGee’s point is substantiated by the researches of 
Charency ‘in the dialects of his so-called Chichimecan family, which corresponds sub- 
stantially with Brinton’s Sonoran and Shoshonean branches of his Uto-Aztecan family’. 
He says that ‘in almost all the idioms of this family, if not all, the name of the number 2 
enters into composition in the word which signifies 4’. Cf. also Eells, infra, p. 139. 

“De Melius Villiers, The numeral words, their origin, meaning, history and lesson, 
London, 1923. 

5 Walter Crosby Eells, Number systems of the North American Indians, Univ. of 
Chicago A. M. thesis, 1911, gives a complete survey of the field and full bibliography. 

6 George Gibbs, Instructions for research relative to the ethnology and philology of America, 
in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (160), Vol. VII, Art. XI, Washington, 1863. 
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tribes, and then to higher units.” For the purpose of this paper, how- 
ever, I shall assume that the stage of counting by fives, and the dis- 
covery that the five fingers of the hand are the most practical means of 
so counting, has been reached.® This discovery naturally leads, almost 
immediately, to the extension of the quinary base to the decimal, i. e., 
the two hands, and then to the vigesimal, including also the toes of 
the feet. 

It is very tempting to associate the vigesimal system with the evo- 
lutionary stage when man’s feet possessed some of the qualities which 
have since been monopolized by the hands, such as the grasping of 
objects, or with the stage when men walked barefooted. The fact 
that, for example, in the whole Maya-Quiché territory the usual word 
for ‘twenty’ means ‘man’,® in the Yaqui, ‘a body’,!° in the Opata, ‘one 
person’,!! in the Arawak, ‘one man’, has led some investigators to the 


7 Conant, Number Concept, pp. 24-5, says that ‘the Australians, in almost all cases 
count by pairs; and so pronounced is this tendency that they pay but little attention 
to the fingers’. Thomas, of. cit., p. 877: ‘Counting by pairs is also frequently found in 
South America; sporadically in Central America, South Africa, Texas, and in the Poly- 
nesian dialects’. Conant, op. cit., pp. 589-90: ‘The binary system was used by Egyptian 
surveyors; in English we find ‘pair’, ‘brace’, ‘couple’; obscure traces of a binary system 
appear on some of the early Chinese monuments The least developed of the Aus- 
tralian tribes use it; also the Baccaraaibi of the Xingu region in Brazil’. 

8 Thomas, op. cit., p. 875: ‘The hand would not likely come into use in this respect 
until 5 had been reached and the attempt made to rise above that number; then the 
advantage of using the five fingers of the hand, or the hand as representing 5 as a basis 
would be perceived. Pebbles, sticks, or any other objects, would answer just as well for 
this purpose as the fingers until some reference to 5 was desirable, except that the latter 
were always convenient objects and were best adapted to use in sign languages’. 

® Thomas, of. cit., p. 927 ff. Dr. Edward Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Vol. I, 
p. 403: Ueber die Bedeutung des Zahlzeichens 20 in der Maya Schrift. 

10 Thomas, op. cit., p. 867: tacahua or senutacua. 

11 Gibbs, op. cit., p. 46: seis dosme (20), wodun dosme (40), beidun dosme (80). Cf. 
also: E. Sapir, Takelma Indians (Numeral System), Am. Anthropologist, Vol. TX (1907, 
New Series), p. 265-6: yap’a-mt’s ‘man one’. 

2 Villiers, op. cit., p. 50: abar loko. He likewise mentions (p. 49) a tribe on the Orinoco 
which uses the expression ‘one Indian’ for 20. Eells, op. cit., p. 134, quotes kepe Wintun 
=‘1 Indian’ for 20. Some races have the expression ‘both hands and both feet’. Gibbs, 
p. 46, mentions the Nisqually s’ha-lat-chi = the fingers and toes. Villiers, p. 49, speaks 
of a Brazilian tribe using xe po xe py = my hands, my feet. On p. 48 speaks of Abipones: 
landmrihegem cat gracherhaka anamichirihegem = the fingers of both hands and both 
feet. Eells, p. 130, speaks of the Unalit Eskimo who at 20 say ‘man finished’, at 40 
they say: malughi-ipiak = 2 sets of animals’ paws, and continue in this manner until 
400, when they revert from animals tomen. Villiers, p. 49, gives a good example of the 
clumsiness of the finger and toe counting method, used by an Indian tribe in Paraguay: 
sohog-emek-wakthla-mokeminik-antanthlama = finished my hands, pass to my other foot, 
three (for 18). 
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statement that the vigesimal system has originated in the warm climate 
where men walked barefooted, and in counting would naturally extend 
the quinary system from their two hands to their two feet.4 But the 
presence of the vigesimal system on the New Hebrides, among the 
Eskimo, the Aleuts, the Chukchi, the Koryaks, and the Kamtchatkans 
in cold regions, and the absence of it among the Semitic and Hamitic 
people, and (with rare exceptions) among the Bantu tribes,“ where 
one would expect it on the basis of such an argument, militates against 
these assumptions. On the contrary, one is led to believe that the vige- 
simal base is the sign of a higher culture when people had the need of 
counting in larger sums than ten, the extreme limit of counting among 


many peoples. 

A plausible hypothesis would then be that some peoples now using 
the decimal system either never had a higher unit, or, if they were able 
to count higher on the decimal basis, as was the case of the Indo- 


13 Eells, op. cit., p. 125, mentions Gatschet and McGee as the partisans of this theory 
and says: ‘this, as an explanation breaks down in the case of the Eskimo, where climate 
is scarcely adapted to the barefoot stage’. This argument is not quite convincing, be- 
cause the Eskimo probably brought the idea of vigesimal counting with them from 
a warmer climate on the Asiatic continent. 

M4 Alice Werner, Introductory Sketch of the Bantu Languages, London, 1919, p. 136, 
mentions some traces of the vigesimal system in this field: ‘Sometimes, though rarely, 
there is a special word for twenty. Such is du in Isubu, which seems, however, to be 
borrowed from the Sudan languages. Konde occasionally, along with amalongo mabili, 
has umundu ‘a man’—i. e., both hands and both feet. Sometimes there are distinct words 
for ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’, but in other cases these are only treated as multiples of 
ten’. P. 140: ‘Konde expresses “‘a hundred” by “‘five people” ’. 

46 Villiers, op. cit., p. 47, quotes from A. H. Sayce, Introduction to the Science of Language, 
Vol. I, p. 101: ‘The Jungle Veddas of Ceylon, it is asserted, have no numeral-words 
at all in their language, and would therefore be unable, articulately at least, to count’. 
Gibbs, op. cit., p. 46: ‘Many tribes go no further in counting than ten, and among those 
of California, it is said, some have no names for numbers, beyond five’. Conant, op. 
cit., p. 583: ‘The Chiquitas, of South America, for example, have no word for “one”. 
That numeral they express by a word meaning nearly the same as “alone”. Not a few 
tribes have been found who could not count beyond two; more yet with 3, 4, or 5 as 
their number limit, while 10 marks the boundary of the numeral systems of a very great 
number of the primitive races of the world’. Jbid., p. 584: ‘The Andamans have only 
two numeral words, though they count as high as 10 by means of their fingers. Ten 
they express by their word for “all”. The Yaucos, of the Amazon, express the number 
three by the astounding word “poettarrarorincoaroac”, at which La Condemaine duly 
remarks: “Happily for those who have dealings with them, their arithmetic goes no 
further” ’. Eells, op. cit., p. 154 quotes Boas as not having met an Eskimo who could 
count above 15; tbid., p. 158, says that ‘the Eskimo of the far north were limited to 
hundreds, and in many cases to twenty or even ten’. 
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European, they chose it as being less clumsy than the vigesimal system 
for practical purposes. In some cases they incorporated the vigesimal 
system into the decimal, e.g., the counting by ‘scores’ in English,'’ 
the quatre vingts in French, Provencal, and certain Italian and Portu- 
guese dialects,!* the Danish tresindstyve, firsindstyve, and the Slovinzish 
Stere Stahi,'® 


%Brugmann, Vergl. Gramm., Vol. II?, p. 20: tathun < *dékm. Villiers, op. cit., p. 62, 
derives the Gothic word from twai-hund, and the Latin decem from due-kent = two hands. 
Conant, op. cit., p. 584 says that the Muyscas of Bogot4 use the decimal system to sup- 
plement their elaborate vigesimal system. Thomas, op. cit., p. 928 suggests a possible 
influence of the whites in regions where a well-defined linguistic group is split in the use 
of the decimal and vigesimal systems. 

17 New English Dictionary, s. v.: ‘skor, the number of twenty; <sker, to cut. Pre- 
sumably from the practice in counting sheep or large herds of cattle, of counting orally 
from 1 to 20, and making a “score” or notch on a stick, before proceeding to count the 
next twenty’. The highest number given is ‘12 score’. The passages in the Bible referring 
to age use ‘score’ for the decimal units of the Hebrew: Exod. VII. 7: ‘And Moses was 
fourscore years old, and Aaron fourscore and three years old, when they spake unto 
Pharaoh’ (Hebrew: ben §’monim; ben Solo$ u §’monim Sanah); Joshua, XIV. 10: ‘and now, 
I am this day fourscore and five years old’ (ben khame$ u §’monim Sanah); 2 Sam. XTX, 35: 
‘I am this day fourscore years old’ (ben S’monim Sanah anokhi). Cf. also note 18. 

18 Margarete Résler, Das Vigesimalsystem im Romanischen, 26. Beiheft to Zeitschr. 
fiir roman. Philologie (1910), p. 187 ff. P. 190: ‘Im Altfranzésischen zihlte man von 2 
mal 20 bis 17 mal 20; im Neufranzisischen ist allerdings die Zwanzigzihlung auf die 
Zahlen 70 bis 99 beschrinkt. Im Altprovenzalischen war die Vigesimalzihlung selten, 
sie scheint nur eine literarische Nachahmung der nordfranzésischen gewesen zu sein, 
dagegen verzeichnet die moderne provenzalische Literatur nicht nur éres-vint und quatre- 
vint, sondern auch sieis-vint, trege-vint, und dés-e-ndu-vint’. P. 199: ‘Bei Joinville findet 
sich in § 35 als quatre vinz (chevaliers), ausserdem sind six vins, douze vins und quatorze 
vins belegt, niemals findet sich jedoch 60+10, 80+-10’. P. 20 quotes the only example 
in OSp from Berceo, SDom, 457: tres vent medidas de farina, which is ascribed to French 
influence. P. 190, says that in the Portuguese province Tras os Montes besides ottenta 
the form quatro vezes vinte is used. On p. 205 quotes Savini on the Italian dialect in Teramo; 
he says that the illiterate people of that region, and especially women, say do vendine 
for 40, tre vendine for 60, etc., up to one hundred. This may be due to French influence. 
The vigesimal system is also used in the dialect of Noto in Sicily: ru bintini, tri bintini. 
Could we ascribe it here to Phoenician or Albanian influence? On p. 191 the Germanic 
‘long hundred’ is mentioned; on p. 192 the Danish system and the English ‘score’ are 
discussed. An article by the same author in Englische Studien, Vol. LIX, No. 2, p. 161 ff. 
discusses Die Vigesimalzdhlung im Englischen und Anglonormannischen. On p. 163 the 
author shows that the system appears in Danish in 1295, ‘im Stadtrecht von Flensburg’: 
fiyrsin tiughe (80) and hal ffemptsintiygh (90). In a document dated 1503 eloff synnestywe 
(11 20=220) is mentioned. In the Saxon chronicle (1070) we find whte sibe twenti; 
in Lay. 1103, sixtene side tuenti scipen. The Swedish tjog and snes (Germ. schnais, schneise, 
Frisian and Dutch snees, Middle Lat. snesa), Goth. stega, Engl. scor, are discussed; 
twenty score is given as the highest figure thus expressed. Quotes the definition of un 
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The significant fact that on North American soil, as far as is 
known, the quinary-vigesimal system does not exist east of the Rocky 
Mountains with but one exception,?° while it can be found everywhere 
along the whole Pacific Coast from Alaska to Southern California, and 
from there it becomes almost universal as far as Brazil, leads to a search 
for possible contacts with other parts of the world from which it might 
have been brought into this region, and for a possible center of radiation. 

Students of archaeology have called attention to a good many 
similarities between the arts (pottery, sculpture) of the Maya, Tzapoteca, 
Tarasco and Nahua peoples in Mexico and Central America, and the 
arts of ancient Egypt, Chaldea, certain territories of British India, 
and quite especially, Babylonia." Such a similarity might show the 
influence of ideas brought over to this continent and developed in a 
new environment. In view of the fact that numerals are among the first 
manifestations of speech” and systems of counting are likely to persist 
in the mind of migrating peoples, it has occurred to me to investigate 


talent = six vin3 livres. The poet Wace in his Brut (1157) and Rou (1160) expresses 140 
by set vint. In Roman de Troie we find VI vin3 for 120. Chrestien de Troyes uses set 
vin3, quatre vin3 and seissante dis. 

19 Villiers, op.cit., p. 92. Maren Michelet, First Year Norse, Minneapolis, 1915, p. 67: 
‘The Danes and a few Norwegians of the old generation have a system of counting the 
numerals from 50 to 100 by 20’s. This way of counting is becoming obsolete in Norway’. 
The full system of the counting is given thus: halvtresindstyve, abbrev. halv tres (24X20) 
for 50; tresindstyve (3X20) for 60; halufirsindstyve (344X20), abbrev. halv fiers for 70; 
jirsindstyve (4X20) for 80; halufemsindstyve, abbrev. halv fems (444X20) for 90. Cf. 
also Ralph Meyer in Hoops’ Reallexikon der germ. Altertumskunde, p. 576. Dr. Fr. 
Lorentz, Slovinzische Grammatik, St. Petersburg, p. 290: duje Stazd (40), Stere Stahi (80), 
pjinc Stig (SX20=100). This Pomeranian dialect is the only one in which I could find 
traces of the vigesimal system in Slavonic. Here it is probably due to the Germanic 
stega, cf. note 18. The Czech and Polish képa and the Russian and Ukrainian kopd (60) 
are probably taken from the German Schock. 

20 Fells, op. cit., p. 125: ‘Quinary-vigesimal and vigesimal systems, more or less 
complete, occur in 35 languages, about 10% of the total; in 13 of the 52 families. With the 
exception of the 3 unusual ones in the Caddoan family they all appear along the Pacific 
Coast or in the far north. The California group leads, where 18% of the languages are 
vigesimal, the Northwest Coast has 15% and the Northern group 13%. No instances are 
found in the Eastern or the Gulf groups, and none except the Caddoan in the Central group. 
Thomas states that it is not found east of the Rocky Mountains except in Greenland and 
Eastern British Columbia. Our results agree except for the Caddo of the Plains, who had 
one of the best developed vigesimal systems of any of the peoples we are discussing.’ 

"1 The Illustrated London News, Sept. 20, and Oct. 4, 1924, show objects recently ex- 
cavated at Mohenjo Daro, similar to the Sumerian; date, 3300 B. C. 

* Conant, op. cit., p. 583: ‘It is evident also that numerals must be among the earliest 
words to be formed in any language.’ 
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whether the sexagesimal base of the Sumerians would show any traces 
of an original quinary-vigesimal counting, stopped at 3 x 20, and then 
continued as a combination of the duodecimal and decimal bases.* 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, there are indications that such a 
process must have existed. The numerals from 5 to 10 are formed on 
the 5+-1, etc., principle, as is the case in the quinary-vigesimal systems 
of Mexico and Central America, and the vigesimal base can be clearly 
shown in 1 x 20 and 2 x 20.% For 3 x 20 the specialists” tell me that there 
are phonetic objections to *ni-e§>geS. A similar situation seems to exist 
in the Albanian mji-zét (1 x 20) and dy-zét (2 x 20), the continuation 
being usually on the decimal base.”* Several of the Caucasian peoples 
use the vigesimal system.2”? The Chaldeans are regarded as Semitized 
Sumerians;?* the Assyrian Semites took over the Babylonian system 
of counting and incorporated it into the Semitic decimal system. The 
system may have been carried westward, for commercial purposes, 
through ancient Palmyra,”® and, prior to that, through the Phoenicians 
who appear in history about 2800 B.c.,°° and are considered as emigrants 
from the land of Sumer. They used the vigesimal system, and it is 
possible that they carried it, as is claimed by some, to the extremes of 


*% Friedrich Delitzsch, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, Stuttgart, 1891, p. 65: 
‘Die Mathematik der Babylonier zeigt einer merkwiirdige, geschickte Verschmelzung 
des Dezimalsystems mit dem duodezimalen.’ Cf. also Dr. Hugo Winckler, Die babylonische 
Geisteskultur, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 50-57. Bruno Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, Heidel- 
berg, 1920, 2 vols. Vol. I, pp. 364-5 states that the price of a slave or of an animal was 
20 shekels; a first-class donkey cost 120 shekels; showing a predilection for counting in 
twenties. 

* Arno Poebel, Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik, Rostock, 1913, p. 104. 

% Professors D. D. Luckenbill and Ira M. Price of the University of Chicago. 

* Dr. G. Weigand, Albanesische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1913, p. 78. Gustav Meyer, 
Etymol. Wib. der albanesischen Sprache, Strassburg, 1891, p. 483: zet ‘zwanzig’; ie 2é, 
fizét ‘zwanzig’ (‘ein Zwanziger’), dizét, gr. cal. dizé ‘vierzig’. trezét, katerzét griech. 
‘sechzig, achtzig’. z- entspricht dem palatalen Laut in ai. viSati, genauer dem g von 
lat. viginti. Constantine Christoforidos, Aefxdy ris ’ANBarxys TAwoons, Athens, 1904. 

#7 Conant, of. cit., p. 593. Thomas, op. cit., p. 926. Owing to lack of available gram- 
mars I was unable to ascertain which of the languages of that territory use the system. 

#8 Robert William Rogers, A History of Babylonia and Assyria, New York, 1915, 2 
vols. Vol. I, p.448: ‘Sumerians are connected both with the Indo-Europeans and the 
Turanians’; +bid., p. 457: ‘Chaldeans are Semitized Sumerians’. 

#9 Conant, op. cit., p. 593: ‘Ancient Palmyra possessed a number system of great 
extent, which was almost purely vigesimal. But scanty traces of it remain, however’. 

°F, C. Eiselen, Sidon, New York, 1907, dates the foundation of the city in 2800 
B.C.; that of Tyre in 2750 B.c. 
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the European continent,*! where it still survives in Basque,” Breton,* 
Manx,™ Welsh,® Irish,** Gaelic, *’ and Danish.** 


31 George Rawlinson, History of Phoenicia, London 1889, p. 54, quotes Renan, Hist. 
des Langues Sémitiques, p. 183: ‘The majority of modern critics admit it as demonstrated 
that the primitive abode of the Phoenicians ought to be placed upon the Lower Euphrates, 
in the midst of the great commercial and maritime establishments of the Persian Gulf’. 
Conant, op. cit., p. 593: ‘The Phoenicians, and presumably the Carthaginians, also used 
this method of reckoning, and through contact with them the Celtic nations of Western 
Europe gradually became familiarized with it.’ This argument is of course weakened 
by the fact that in Northern Africa where the Phoenician influence was strong no trace of 
the vigesimal system is found. 

32 Arte de la lengua bascongada by P. Manuel Larramendi, Salamanca, 1729, gives: 
oguei, berroguei, hiruroguei laur oguei for 20, 40, 60, 80 with an epenthetic r after bi (2), 
hiru (3) and lau (4). Cf. also Jhr. W. J. van Eys, Grammaire comparée des dialectes basques* 
Paris, 1879, p. 111. L. M. H. Fabre, Guide de la conversation frangais-basque, Bayonne, 
1862, p. 341, gives: ogoi, berrogoi, iruretan ogoi, latrogoi. 

3% Le Gonidec, Dictionnaire Breton-Frangais, Saint-Brieuc, 1850, p. 24, gives the 
first four twenties thus: ugent, daou-ugent, tri-ugent, pévar-ugent. I. C. Zeuss,Grammatica 
Celtica, Berolini, 1871, p. 320 gives: uguent, dou uguent, tri uguent, peaur uguent. 

% Edmund Goodwin, First Lessons in Manx, Dublin, 1901, p. 51: feed, daeed 
(=daa[fleed), three feed, kiare feed. 

%R. J. Prys, English-Welsh Pronouncing Dictionary, Dinbych, 1899: gain, ugain, 
ugaint (20), deu gain, dau ugain (40), tri gain, tri ugain, trigiant (60), pedwaru gain, 
pedwar ugain, pedrugain (80). 

*% T, O’Neill Lane, Large English-Irish Dictionary, Dublin, 1918: fiche, da fichid, tri 
chid , ceithre fichid. 

37 George Calder, A Gaelic Grammar, Glasgow, 1923, p. 126: fichead, da fhichead, 
tri, ceithir, céig, sé, seachd, ochd, naoi fichead. The limit of the vigesimal counting varies 
considerably. In mod. French, in Basque and in Danish it does not extend beyond 4X20. 
In Old French it extends to 17X20; in mod. Provencal up to 19X20 is used. In Old 
Irish Zeuss, op. cit., p. 305, gives cuic fichit bliadan (100 years) and sect fichit bliadan 
(140 years). Rudolf Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 233, 
says: ‘gern werden groessere Zahlen in kleinere Gruppen zerlegt, z. B. da fichit, tri fichit, 
tri coicait (3X50), thus showing that either he does not suspect or recognize the existence 
of the vigesimal system of counting in Celtic. On the other hand, Dr. Charles H. Stanley 
Davis, First Irish Book, Boston, 1912, gives da fichit, tri fichit, ceithra fichit as more com- 
mon than the decimal forms indicated in brackets (ceathracha, seasga, ochtmhogha), and 
also gives an example of 6X20 in se fichit capall ban, 120 white horses. John Strachan, 
An Introduction to Early Welsh, p. 31, says: ‘The usual reckoning is by multiples of 
twenty. This reckoning may extend beyond a hundred, e. g. pedeir gwlat a seith ugeint 
144 countries. J. Morris Jones, A Welsh Grammar, historical and comparative, Oxford, 
1913, p. 258, speaks of counting by ‘scores’=«geiniau, and gives as the highest limit 
saith ugain, etc., which would imply that this form of counting is not used beyond 200. 
Prof. J. J. Parry called my attention to Caradar’s Welsh made easy, Wrexham, 1925, 
Part I, p. 93: ‘120, 140, 160, 180 are frequently expressed as multiples of twenty’, i. e. 
chwe ugain, saith ugain, wyth ugain, and naw ugain’. As shown in note 37, in Gaelic 
9X 20 is the usual limit. The Ainu count up to 10X20; 400 is expressed by 2X 10X20; 
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This would favor the hypothesis that the vigesimal system of count- 
ing was among the surviving peculiarities mentioned by Professor 
Haupt,** and was carried west of the land of Sumer to the borders of 
the Atlantic. In the east we find it similarly entrenched on the borders 
of the Pacific: among the Ainu (a Caucasian-looking tribe, who before 
the advent of the Japanese occupied the whole territory from Kyishi 
to Sakhalin, and still survive, in a small number, on the island of Yezo 
[Hokkaid6], the Kuriles, and southern Sakhalin); among the Mon- 
golian Kamtchatkans, Koryaks, Chukchi,*® and Aleuts, on the Asiatic 
side of Bering Strait; and among the likewise Mongolian Eskimo in 
Alaska, the northern fringe of the North American continent, and on 
Greenland. This distribution completes the circles east and west, either 
of the land of Sumer, or the original home of the Palaeo-Asiatic peoples, 
as a hypothetical center of radiation. 

The fact that the system survives on the two extremes of the Eurasian 
continent would bear out the well-known theory of Professor A. H. 
Sayce that people of all types would drift East and West along this 
continent until they were stopped by the two great oceans, and would 
preserve some of their old habits which had become extinct in the land 
of their origin. In view of the fact that there is practically no evidence 
of the system east of the Rocky Mountains it could be also concluded 


with a good margin of safety that it was brought to America via the 
Bering Strait and was gradually carried southward along the Pacific 
Coast into Mexico and Central America.“ It may be, of course, that 
some contacts existed between Mexico and the West of Europe in pre- 


1000 is expressed by 5X10X 20; cf. J. Batchelor, An Ainu Grammar, p. 98; in Nootka, 
according to Prof. Sapir, 1020 is the limit. The only authoritative statement con- 
cerning the use of vigesimal counting up to 19x20 in Celtic is found in Le Gonidec, 
op. cit., p. 24, where 380, i. e. 19X20 is rendered by naonték-ugent. This would be exactly 
the same method which is used in the principal Mexican languages (Maya, Nahuatl, 
Tarasco, Tzapoteco). In Cornish only ugans, dew gans, try cans are given in the Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum, by Rev. Robert Williams, London, 1865, p. 353. 

88Q. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, Jena, 1906, Vol. I, p. 106, is 
quoted by Villiers as having made the suggestion that the vigesimal system in Danish 
presupposes the influence of an early intercourse between the Indo-European stock and 
Babylonia, with its sexagesimal system of numeration. Villiers, p. 93, doubts this. 

39 The Influence of Caucasian Idioms on Indo-European Languages in Language, Vol.I, 
No. 1, p. 17. 

40 Qn Chukchee, Koryak and Kamchadal numerals, cf. Franz Boas, Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, Vol. II, p. 838. 

“ The mythology of the Nahua and Maya peoples indicates a gradual migration 
from the North southward. 
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historic times, and that the story of Plato’s Aélantis is not altogether a 
myth, but thus far there is no strong evidence of the probability of 
such contacts.” 


4 R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., in The Timaeus of Plato, London, 1888, laughs at the 
idea of Atlantis which Plato describes thus: ‘In this island Atlantis arose a great and 
marvelous might of kings, ruling over all the island itself, and many other islands, and 
parts of the mainland; and besides these, of the lands east of the strait they governed 
Libya as far as Egypt, and Europe to the borders of Etruria. The island was greater 
than Libya and Asia together; and therefrom there was passage for the sea-farers of 
those times to the other islands, and from the islands to all the opposite continent which 
bounds the ocean truly named’. On the other hand, Konrad Haebler, in Dr. H. F. Hel- 
molt’s History of the World, Vol. I, p. 180, says: ‘But men of science are not wanting who 
answer this question in the affirmative, and who see in a land-bridge over the Atlantic 
Ocean the way by which the first men came to the American continent Geologists 
of note believe that they can prove that the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean was not 
always covered by water, and they think that it was by this way that man came from 
the Old World to the New, in times when the climatic condition of our part of the globe 
was still considerably different from those of history’. 
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Grimm’s Law having been given! to the world one hundred years ago, 
the present occasion? would seem to lend itself to a critical review of 
some of its salient features. 

Grimm was by no means the first scholar to observe that: in the 
Germanic languages consonants are often at variance with those of 
the cognate languages. Such discrepancies were especially noted and 
commented upon by students of Gothic from Franciscus Junius® to 
the Swedish Professor Johannes ab Ihre* and James Jamieson,® the 
author of a well-known Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish lan- 
guage. Yet for a long time observations to this effect remained isolated, 
and amounted to little more than a mixture of truth and errors. 

Matters, however, took a different turn when, two years after the 
publication of Bopp’s Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache, the great 
Danish philologist Rasmus Rask brought out his prize-essay on the 
origin of the Icelandic language.® Like Franz Bopp, Rask is one of the 
pioneers in the field of Indo-European philology. He began to investigate 
in a systematic manner the changes which the Germanic consonants 
had undergone in comparison with those of the cognate languages, and 
arrived at results that have proved—with few exceptions—reliable. 
His results are of great interest to us, the more so, as they have un- 
doubtedly exercised considerable influence on Jacob Grimm’s work. 
Grimm became acquainted with Rask’s Essay when he had nearly 
finished seeing the first edition of the first volume of his Grammar 
through the press. He hastened in the preface to that volume to voice 
his obligations to the author of the essay in the broadest and warmest 


1 Deutsche Grammatik von Jacob Grimm I? 584-92, 1075-6 (1822); cf. I? 8 (1840); 
and esp. Geschichte der dt. Sprache I 392-434 (1848). 

2 Meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, Philadelphia, December 
29, 1922. 

3 Cf. R. v. Raumer, Geschichte der Germanischen Philologie 513. 

* Glossarium Suio-Gothicum. 2 vols. Upsala, 1769. 

5 Hermes Scythicus, or the radical affinities of the Greek and Latin languages to the 
Gothic. Edinburgh, 1814. 

® Undersigelse om det gamle Nordiske Sprogs Oprindelse, Kjébenhavn, 1818. 
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possible manner:? ‘Meanwhile Rask’s excellent prize-essay has furnished 
far-reaching information as to the many points of contact existing 
between the Germanic and the Lettic, Slavic, Greek and Latin languages.’ 
As far as the mere facts of the first Germanic shifting are concerned, 
Rask, no doubt, was acquainted with most of the single paragraphs of 
Grimm’s Law, and we may readily understand how the impression could 
obtain here and there that the law had actually been discovered by him, 
Nothing, however, could be a greater injustice to Grimm. Granted 
that Rask observed several consonant changes that play an important 
part in the shifting, we cannot possibly speak of Rask’s Law in the 
singular. We might rather feel tempted, in comparing Rask’s proposi- 
tions with Grimm’s, to quote the well-known lines from the first part 
of Goethe’s Faust: 
Dann hat er die Teile in seiner Hand. 
Fehlt leider! nur das geistige Band. 

With Grimm the stress lies decidedly on the inner reason connecting 
the various parts of the shifting. He felt able to set forth a single law 
incorporating all its phases. His notion of such a law was based on the 
observation of a threefold uniformity: 

(1) the second or High German shifting proceeds in general on the 
same lines as the first or common Germanic shifting; 

(2) one and the same general formula is applicable to the various 
sets of consonants, whether they be labials or dentals or gutturals; 

(3) the shifting proves to imply a fixed sequence of the principal 
forms of the shifting, based on the arrangement of the three classes of 
consonants involved in the order of media, tenuis, aspirate. This order, 
as Grimm points out, differs from that (tenuis, media, aspirate) to which 
we are accustomed; but it is necessary that the media should precede 
the tenuis, and the latter be followed immediately by the aspirate. The 
aspirate on its part, is followed by the media, that is after we have 
reached the end of the line we must take it up again at the beginning. 

In accordance with Grimm’s theory the shifting of consonants has 
been aptly likened® to three cars revolving at equal distances around a 
centre, after the fashion of the horses or cars of a merry-go-round. 
The first car is marked M, meaning ‘media’, the second T, i. e., ‘tenuis’, 
the third A, i. e., ‘aspirate’. Should there be any danger of our forgetting 
the regular order of the three cars, we may call to mind the Greek 
preposition META which contains the three letters mT A in the order 


7 Vorrede p. xviii = KI. Schriften 7.39. 
§ See R. v. Raumer, Sprachwissenschaftl. Schriften 68. 
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postulated by Grimm’s Law. This preposition will prove a convenient 
help to our memory, and all the more so as it embodies, e. g. in the word 
‘metamorphosis’, the idea of transformation. The cars move in the 
direction of M to T. In distinction from the merry-go-round there is 
no obligation involved as to speed. Slowly perhaps, but surely, the 
car M is certain to arrive in due time at the point formerly occupied 
by T, whereas T has meanwhile reached the place formerly held by A, 
and the latter that at first held by M. If the movement be continued 
until the circle is completed, each car will have returned to its starting 
point. 

In order to illustrate the possibility of a complete rotation of a sound 
affected by the shifting, let us confront the Germanic words for ‘father’, 
‘mother’, ‘brother’ with their Latin equivalents pater, mater, frater. 
In Latin the tenuis ¢ of the IE suffix -ter- is seen unchanged, whereas 
e. g. in Gothic brobar and in Eng. brother it appears regularly shifted 
to a spirant, or as Grimm puts it, an aspirate. An additional] shifting, 
due to the fact that in IE the accent rested on the suffix is found in 
Goth. fadar and OSax. modar. The shifting had reached this point when 
the second or High German shifting set in to give both the spirant 
of the word brobar and the media of fadar and modar an additional turn. 
As a result of this additional shifting we find OHG fatar and muotar 
(MHG vater and muoter, NHG Vater and Mutter) plainly a return, as 
far as the dental of the suffix is concerned, to the IE condition. 

Such then is Grimm’s Law: not merely a set of observations on con- 
sonant changes resulting from the first Germanic shifting, but rather 
a general theory as to the mutual relation between certain consonant 
changes, occurring as a rule in combination with each other. However 
much Grimm may be indebted for details to his predecessors, the law 
remains his own, and is something very different from what others had 
noticed beforehand. 

Let us cast a rapid glance now at the history of Grimm’s Law, in 
other words at the work done in connection with it from. 1822 to the 
present day. By the discovery, in 1875, of Verner’s Law, this period is 
divided into two sub-periods of nearly equal length. 

The time from Grimm to Verner need not occupy us long. As the 
most important contribution made during Grimm’s life-time to the law 
bearing his name we must regard a treatise entitled ‘Die Aspiration 
und die Lautverschiebung’ written in 1837 by Rud. v. Raumer, and 
reprinted later on in his Gesammelte Sprachwissenschaftliche Schriften. 


9 Frankfurt a/M and Erlangen, 1863 pp. 1-104. 
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In 1863, the year of Grimm’s death, there appeared in the twelfth volume 
of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift an article? by Hermann Grassmann, the well- 
known mathematician and Sanskritist. Grassmann undertook to 
remove an apparent irregularity in the shifting of the IE media by 
advancing the theory that IE possessed a number of roots containing 
both an initial and a final aspirate. I shall have occassion to refer to 
Grassmann’s article again in this paper. 

We reach very nearly the end of this period with the first volume, 
issued in 1874, of Paul and Braune’s Bettrage z. Gesch. d. dt. Spr. u. 
Lit. This volume opened with an article by Braune on the Franconian 
dialects and the High German shifting" which has deservedly met with 
pretty general approval and remains to this day the most instructive 
study of the second sound shifting. 

I regret to be unable to pass a similar favorable judgment on Paul’s 
article Zur Lautverschiebung™ contained in the same volume, notwith- 
standing the indorsement it has received on the part of many scholars. 
But I feel that on this occasion I must refrain from specifying my ob- 
jections. With another article by Braune, in the same volume of the 
Beitraége, on what he calls ‘The Grammatical Change in the Inflection of 
the German Verb’ we are led to the very threshold of Verner’s Law, 
because Braune is concerning himself with phenomena for which Verner 
furnished an explanation. 

Verner’s own exposition of his law is found in the 25th volume of 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. It appeared under the heading: ‘An Exception to 
the First Shifting’. As a matter of fact, it was generally hailed with 
delight, chiefly on account of its offering an unexpected explanation 
for a set of puzzling exceptions to Grimm’s Law. Relieving, as it did, 
the latter—as far as the first Germanic shifting is concerned—of the 
last heavy incumbrance of weighty exceptions, it has played no in- 
significant part in support of the theory that phonetic laws do not 
admit of any real exceptions. 

Hardly less important, however, are the services rendered by Verner’s 
Law toward ascertaining the working and the nature of Grimm’s Law. 
The instances covered by Verner’s Law constitute an exception to 
Grimm’s Law only in the sense of an accelerated action of the latter, 


10 Ueber die Aspiraten und ihr gleichzeitiges Vorhandensein im An- u. Auslaut der 
Wurzeln’ 81-138. 

1 ‘Zur Kenntnis des Frinkischen und zur hochd. Lautverschiebung.’ PBB 1. 1-56. 

2 Tb. 147-201. 

13 Ueber den grammatischen Wechsel in der deutschen Verbal flexion , ib. 513-27. 
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caused by the IE accent. The working of the accent is clearly seen, e.g., 
in the IE names of relationship quoted above, the equivalent of Goth. 
bropar being in Sanskrit bhrdtar, with the accent on the stem-syllable, 
whereas the words corresponding to Goth. fadar and OS modar appear 
in Sanskrit with the accent on the suffix: pitdr-, matér-. Obviously the 
dental media found in fadar and modar has passed through the stage, 
preserved in words like bropar, of a dental surd spirant. The essential 
feature, then of Verner’s Law, looked at from a phonetic point of view, 
is the transition, in certain instances, of the surd into a sonant spirant, 
the consonants concerned by the change being thereby diverted from 
the channel of the IE tenuis to that of the IE aspirate, so as thence- 
forth to share the fate of the latter. At a time, moreover, when the 
original tenuis has reached the goal of the surd spirant, the IE aspirate 
remained far remote from the quarters of the media. 

This result is in harmony with the conditions met in the High German 
shifting. It is not compatible, however, with the idea of the three cars 
moving simultaneously around a centre at uniform speed and at equal 
distances. The shifting turns out to be a much more protracted, 
complicated, and uneven affair than Grimm and his contemporaries 
were inclined to believe. For the three classes of sounds, with which 
Grimm managed to get along, Tenuis, Media, and Aspirate, we cannot 


help substituting at present half a dozen varieties at least: 


(1) Tenues: pa, ta, ka. 

(2) Aspirated Tenues: pha, tha, kha. 

(3) Affricates: pfa, tha, kxa. 

(4) Surd (voiceless) Spirants: fa, ba, xa. 
(5) Soft (or voiced) Spirants: ba, da, ya. 
(6) Mediae: ba, da, ga. 


I have not included in this list the voiced aspirates generally ascribed 
to the IE parent speech. My reason for omitting them is that I share 
the view set forth by Prof. Prokosch in a series of articles in the xv 
and xvi volumes of Modern Philology, that instead of the alleged voiced 
aspirates primitive IE actually possessed surd spirants. I was able to 
extend to this view a word of welcome and approval" before the last 
of Prof. Prokosch’s articles had appeared, and I now wish to state that 
I regard Professor Prokosch’s theory as one of the most helpful and 
important among recent contributions toward solving the problems 
connected with ‘Grimm’s Law’. 


« Am. Journ. of Philol. 39. 415, note 4. 
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While agreeing with Prokosch as to his main thesis I cannot help 
disagreeing with him in not a few matters of detail. It seems to me 
above all, that he is too much inclined to make concessions to current 
views in Greek and Sanskrit grammar that run contrary to his theory. I 
can see no necessity, e.g., for conceding that the so-called Greek as- 
pirates were actually at the earliest Greek period voiceless aspirates. 
The sounds of x and ¢, to be sure, are regularly written in some of the 
earliest Greek alphabets as KH andIIH and even @ appears in a few iso- 
lated instances as TH. But if this spelling were sufficient to serve as 
testimony against the spirantic nature of x, 0, and g we would surely in 
accordance with present spelling have to regard the initial consonant of 
words like the or that as a true aspirate. We must not forget that the 
alphabetic sign corresponding to our / is used in most languages not 
only as an equivalent of the spiritus asper, but also as a sign simply for 
the release of breath. Breath being required for the production of 
any speech sound whatsoever, there is a tendency in almost any al- 
phabet to use the / as an auxiliary sign for filling almost any possible 
kind of gap in the alphabet. The attempt then to base any phonetic 
distinction between aspirate and spirant, be it in early or in modern 
alphabets, on the use of the sign for h, is altogether futile. Ascoli’s 
theory, ascribing to the Graeco-Italic period the existence of surd 
spirants, instead of the so-called Greek and Latin aspirates, is no doubt 
preferable to the doctrine obtaining at present in most Greek grammars. 

As regards Sanskrit we must not overlook the fact that the transcrip- 
tion of certain consonants in the Sanskrit alphabet by a tenuis plus h 
is an innovation introduced by European grammarians. The native 
Devanagari alphabet has instead of these combinations of letters 
separate simple signs, entirely independent of those designating a 
tenuis or media. Prof. Prokosch is willing to rely on Wackernagel’s 
Altindische Grammatik, where apparently final proof is furnished for the 
correctness of the customary transcription of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
It is this transcription which has largely influenced the current theories 
in Comparative IE Grammar and is responsible, e.g., for Grassmann’s 
theory—referred to above—ascribing to primitive IE roots like bhudh, 
dhugh, etc. Meanwhile, however, the European method of transcription 
has proved erroneous with regard to one at least of the alleged aspirates 
in that the sound generally transcribed by chk and supposed to represent 
the English ch (as in church) followed by an h, has turned out to be a 


% Vorlesungen iiber die vergl. Lautlehre des Sanskrit, des Griechischen und des Lateini- 
schen, tibersetzt v. Bazzigher und Schweizer-Sidler 118 ff. (Halle, 1872). 
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simple explosive, corresponding to the Polish é (i.e. the explosive parallel 
to the spirant §). This result, gained gradually by various scholars!® 
seems sufficient to shake our confidence in the European method of 
transcribing the Sanskrit alphabet as well as in the prehistoric theories 
based on that transcription. 

Leaving aside then the aspirated mediae entirely, we still retain six 
classes of consonants as the number necessary for representing the 
various types of the shifting. We may still cling to Grimm’s theory of 
three principal classes, and regard the others as more intermediate 
stations. But none of the latter can be skipped, and every one of them 
means a stop of varying length. Grimm’s idea, therefore, of a circular 
tour at uniform speed and with a stop at only three stations needs at 
least considerable modification. 

I shall have to refrain from discussing the various estimates of the 
probable date and the inner chronology of the first Germanic shifting. 
Nor will time allow a detailed examination of the many views set forth 
to explain the nature and the final causes of the shifting. Obviously there 
is a common link connecting the various phenomena covered by Grimm’s 
Law. But as toits actual nature, opinions have greatly varied in the 
past, and at present seem as irreconcilable as ever. Grimm himself— 
in his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache believed with R. v. Raumer that 
aspiration constituted the element responsible for every phase of the 
shifting. This opinion bears a greater similarity than is apparent at 
first glance to a modern theory whose principal exponent has been H. 
Meyer-Benfey.!” This scholar showed that the shifting is met with 
chiefly in mountainous regions. The idea, that the mountain climate 
favors a vigorous articulation accompanied by an overdose of aspira- 
tion, has certainly much to recommend it. It is fundamentally different 
however, from the theory held by others, that the shifting resulted 
from the transfer of an IE language to a foreign race. In the light of 
this theory the various phases of the shifting amount to so many kinds 
of mispronunciation, due to an unsuccessful attempt to acquire the 
sounds of a foreign language. There seems to be little prospect of our 
arriving in the near future at an agreement with regard to these mooted 
questions. Let us then hope that at least, a geater amount of harmony 


16 See esp. J. Zubaty Zéschr. f. vergl. Sprachwiss. 31. 21 (1892); E. Hermann, ib. 41. 
34 ff. (1907); G. Kirste, Wiener Ztschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes 26. 398 (1912). 

17 ‘Ueber den Ursprung der Germanischen Lautverschiebung.’ Zétschr. f. dt. Alt., 45. 
101-128 (1901). 
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will have been reached before the arrival of another centennial or, let 
us say, an additional semi-centennial of Grimm’s Law. 


The discussion which followed the reading of the paper turned largely 
on the relation of Meyer-Benfey’s theory to the well-known view held, 
e.g., by S. Feist,!8 Fr. Kauffmann,! and others,!** which seeks to explain 
the second Germanic shifting on ethnological grounds, namely as the 
result of the adoption of the German language by tribes or peoples 
of non-Germanic origin. No explicit mention of this theory seemed 
necessary for the reason that I had previously dwelt upon it at some 
length in a review of Meillet’s Caractéres généraux des Langues Germani- 
ques.° It is, moreover, too well known to run any danger of being over- 
looked. In view of the fact, however, that it found an able advocate in 
Professor F. Remy and must perhaps be regarded as the current view, a 
discussion of some of its features may not be out of place. 

Let us assume for a moment that the ethnographic theory is correct in 
ascribing a leading influence in the second shifting to the inhabitants 
of newly acquired territory. Why is it that the newcomers preferred to 
substitute their own tenuis for the Germanic media, their own media for 
the Germanic spirant, and their own aspirate, or affricate, or spirant 
for the Germanic tenuis? Obviously the case is much more complicated 
than, e.g., the change in Old French of the Latin long u to long #, 


generally regarded as a typical instance of sound change due to pre- 
historic ethnographical conditions. Nor would it seem that the matter 
as a whole is rendered less mysterious by assuming, with the advocates 
of the ethnographic theory, certain differences here and there between 
the native and the alien pronunciation of certain categories of con- 
sonants.24 It would seem rather that we must count on part of the 
newly added population with different phonetic habits altogeher, i.e., 


18 ‘Die Germanische und die hochdeutsche Lautverschiebung sprachlich und ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet,’ PBB 36 307-54 (1910); ‘Noch einmal zur german. und hochdeut- 
schen Lautverschiebung’ ib. 37, 112-21 1912; ‘Die German. und die hochd. Lautverschie- 
bung,’ Neophilologus 2. 20-34 (1916). 

19 ‘Das Problem der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung,’ Ztschr.f. dt. Philol. 46. 333-93 
(1915). 

1% E.g., Lotspeich, ‘Accent-mixture and Sound-changes,’ JEGPh 17.157-74 (1918). 
Cf. now Prokosch, ‘The hypothesis of a Pre-Germanic substratum,’ Germanic Rev. 1.47-71 
(1926). 

20 American Journal of Philology 39.411, 413 (1918). 

* E.g., a difference between voiced and unvoiced mediae: Feist PBB 36. 341f.; Kauff- 
mann, Zéschr. f. dt. Philologie 46. 362. Needless to add that the above statement is not 
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with a mode of articulation and intonation which by its very nature was 
destined to lead to a complete rotation in the pronunciation of the con- 
sonants affected by the second shifting. 

Looked at in this manner, the difference between the ethnographic 
theory and the theories endeavoring to explain the second shifting on 
strictly phonetic grounds (e.g., by an abundance of aspiration, by an 
increase in muscular tension, etc.) will be seen to be practically of little 
consequence. The ethnographic theory at all events, cannot take the 
place of phonetic explanation or relieve us from trying to ascertain the 
true reason for the complex phenomena of the High German shifting.” 
Our result then, is in full accord with the conclusion reached by G. 
Baesecke”: ‘So ist die ganze Bewegung ohne Einfluss fremden Volk- 
stums erklirlich’. 

We may justly doubt whether from ethnographical data any informa- 
tion concerning the High German shifting may be derived equal in 
importance to the result obtained by W. Braune in his article ‘Zur 
Kenninis des Frinkischen’. The shifting, as Braune showed, descended 
from the Alps so as to strike with full force the Upper German dialects, 
i.e. the dialects spoken in the mountain regions of Southern Germany. 
Steadily diminishing in intensity it spread over the mountainous or 
hilly districts of Central Germany and came to a stop after having 
reached in a much reduced condition the plains of the Rhine. It seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that there is a connection here of some 
kind between mountain regions and Grimm’s Law. As stated above, 
Meyer-Benfey in his article on the origin of the Germanic shifting 
pointed out that wherever we meet with similar sound changes outside of 
the Germanic languages—e.g. in Armenian or in the Bantu languages in 
Africa—it is to mountainous regions that the shifting seems to be con- 
fined. Apparently we are concerned with a clear case of the dependence 
of sound change on climatic conditions. And yet the matter must 
probably be looked at in a somewhat different light. 


meant to detract from the value of the many interesting, if often rather hypothetical, 
observations found in Kauffmann’s brilliant article entitled ‘Das Problem der hochdeut- 
schen Lautverschiebung’ (I.c. 46. 333-93). 

# It is of interest to note that Fr. Kauffmann sometimes allows an aesthetic factor to 
enter into ethnographic conditions. E.g., p. 362:‘..... dass innerhalb dieser Lautreihe 
die Artikulation der Raitoromanen von den eingewanderten Longobarden, Baiern und 
Alemannen (als die elegantere) nachgeahmt wurde, dass die neuen Laute ferner 
wie eine Art schénerer Modeform nordwirts iiber ihre Grenzen hinaus bis nach Mittel- 
deutschland hinein sich verbreiteten’. 

%3 Einfiihrung in das Althochdeutsche 120 (Miinchen 1918). 
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Let us be aware that phonetic laws are the outcome of phonetic 
tendencies and that the latter—no less than other social habits and 
customs—are subject to the dictates of fashion. In the domain of 
language, as elsewhere, the range of fashion is by no means unlimited. 
As a rule, we find fashions everywhere moving between two extremes, 
preference being given to the one or the other, as opportunity offers. In 
the case of phonetic tendencies the two extremes we have to reckon 
with, are those of vigorous and of restrained articulation. The difference 
between the two may be illustrated, e.g., by that of a vigorous hand- 
shake as the expression of a cordial feeling and a delicate touch of the 
hand, meant as a refined substitute for the ordinary way of salutation. 
At times or in certain surroundings preference may be given to the one, 
at other times or in other surroundings to the other. In the evolution of 
phonetics the tendency on the whole runs in the direction of increased 
refinement. Sounds giving the impression of hisses or noises are softened 
or entirely suppressed, the complete suppression of a sound marking the 
ne plus ultra of delicacy. The present pronunciation of the word knight 
in English as compared with its spelling or with its counterpart Knecht 
in German may serve as an example. The substitution, in many languages 
of voiced s for the voiceless s either between vowels (Eng. risen) or 
at the end of a word (is, his) or as in Modern German, even at the 
beginning of a word before a vowel (sagen, sehen) should be looked at 
from the same point of view. In contrast with such changes the phe- 
nomena generally designated by the term of Grimm’s Law are plainly 
the outcome of a tendency towards vigorous articulation, the impression 
of vigor being effected partly by using an abundant amount of breath, 
partly by adding to the muscular effort. No greater contrast, e.g., than 
that between Italian strada (a more delicate pronunciation of the Latin 
strata, and OHG strazza (the identical Latin word modified in accord- 
ance with Grimm’s Law) canbe found. It will readily be seen that, while 
the mountain climate may favor the tendency toward energetic arti- 
culation, it cannot be maintained that either one of the two modes of 
articulation is dependent exclusively on climatic conditions. 


* As to the dependence of phonetic laws on fashion I may be allowed to refer to my 
review of Osthoff and Brugmann, Morphol. Untersuchungen, vol. I in the Anz. f. deutsches 
Altertum 5.320-21 (1879). This view goes well with the principle of imitation, on which 
due stress is laid by E. H. Sturtevant, ‘Phonetic Law and Imitation,’ JAOS 44. 39-53 
(1924). 





ON SOME ANIMAL NAMES IN ITALIC 
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Heretofore, in etymological investigations, in the Indo-European 
field at least, several processes have been overworked, being used to 
explain quite too many instances of irregularity. These include the 
following: (1) ablaut variation within the permissible grades, but with- 
out any indication of the reason for the variation; (2) cognation with 
words found in remote branches of the Indo-European family, but 
without any near congeners; (3) special phonetic laws, set up to explain 
some two or three examples, and so narrowly defined that they can 
apply to very few examples. 

The necessity of such dubious procedure can be very largely removed, 
if the etymologist will realize that many words in the various Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects were secured by borrowing from non-Indo-European 
neighbors,! many of them no longer traceable, and that many other 
peculiarities of the vowels and consonants are due to the manifestations 
of analogy, especially in the particular form which is known as word- 
contamination, the influence of one word upon another. For while 
word-contamination has been operated with for many years, the wide 
extent of its application has been realized by but few etymologists. 
True, H. Giintert has devoted an entire volume to it in Indo-Iranian 
and Greek,? and O. Jespersen emphasizes its value in English studies;? 
but these and similar results may be yet a long while in gaining a full 
admission to the etymological handbooks.‘ For this reason I wish to 
discuss here the apparent irregularities in the Latin names for certain 
animals, in which word-contamination is the most important factor 
contributing to the true interpretation—though not the sole one. 


1A. Meillet, Introd. a étude comp. d. langues indo-eur® 343. 

2 Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Alitgriechischen, 258 pp. [1914]. 

3 Language: tts Nature, Development, and Origin, 312-13 [1922]. 

‘ It seems to be rather better represented in the recent [1926] fifth edition of F. Stolz, 
Lateinische Grammatik: Laut- und Formenlehre, revised by M. Leumann, in I. v. Miiller’s 
Handbuch d. class. Altertumswissenschaft II 2. 
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1. Latin aper ‘boar’ had originally an initial e, as is shown by the 
Teutonic cognates: OHG ébur, NHG Eber, OE eofer, etc.’ But the Italic 
word got an a by the influence of caper ‘buck, male goat’, as was sug- 
gested by Skutsch.6 The probable early date of the contamination is 
testified to by the Umbrian, which also has a: apruf abrof ‘apros’; 
by Marsian-Latin A prufclano;? by Oscan Abellé—in Abellanfis etc. 
if, as is probable, it is from *A pro-ld- and means‘Boar-town’ rather than 
from *A g¥no-ld- ‘Lamb-town’.2 The agreement makes the contamina- 
tion at least common Italic, if not primitive Italic. 

2. Latin dmser ‘goose’ was originally *hanser, as is shown by Skt. 
hqsa- ‘waterfowl’, Gk. xnv ‘goose’, OHG gans, OE gés ‘goose’. The loss 
of the initia] 4 is occasioned by anas ‘duck’,*®as the two kinds of birds are 
naturally associated. But the final -er, although it has received several 
explanations,! still remains puzzling; I am inclined to offer the follow- 
ing: Most earlier monosyllabic nominatives received in Latin new and 
longer nominative forms, as juvenis for *juvd, senex for *sd, canis for 
*qud, mensis for *méns, navis for *ndus. So also *ghdns, attested in Greek 
xv as a consonant stem, has in Italic taken a nominative form *hansis, 
based on the feminine nominative seen in Skt. hqsi, even as in canis," 
which is discussed later, and in some other nouns, as well as in original 


5 It seems needless to give long lists of the cognate words, which may be found under 
the appropriate caption words in A. Walde, Lat. etym.Wéorterb., and in E. Boisacq, Dict. 
étym. de la langue grecque. In the same works, ample references to the secondary literature 
also will be found. 

6 Krit. Jahresb. ti. d. Fortschritt d. rom. Phil. 5. 1. 67. A different contamination 
is found in Slavic, with a prefixed w: OCS vepri, Lett. vepris ‘boar’. This is derived 
presumably by contamination with the word seen in Lith. vefszis ‘calf,’ Lett. versis 
‘ox’, Skt. vrSa- ‘bull’, etc., Latin verrés ‘boar’; as the Baltic words from this root are 
i-stems, it is possible that they have contributed to vepri not merely the initial consonant 
but also the shift from o-stem to i-stem. Pedersen, Kuhns Zeitschrift f. vergl. Sprachfor- 
schung 38. 311-12, gives no real light, as Meillet says in his Etudes sur l’étym. et le vocab. du 
vieux-slave 410. 

7 But cf. W. Schulze, z. Gesch. lat. Eigennamen 111, 124-5: von Grienberger Indogerm. 
Forschungen 23. 348-9. 

8 R. von Planta, Gram. d. oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, 1. 300, 336, 548, where earlier 
references are given. 

® This interpretation appears in K. Brugmann, Grundriss d. vergl. Gram.d.indogerm. 
Sprachen I? 679 [1897], which seems to be its first occurrence. 

10 Brugmann, Grundriss IT! 2. 727-8, II? 1. 527 n., makes *hanser- a contamination of 
*hans- and *hanes-, occurring in different parts of the paradigm; A. Ernout, Eléments 
dialectaux du vocabulaire latin 109-10, regards the -er as suffixal, of the same origin as -ar(e), 
and compares NE cat-er-waul and gand-er. 

11H. Jacobsohn, KZ 46. 55-6. 
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u-stem adjectives and in present participles.!2 From *hansis ‘goose’ and 
*anatis ‘duck’ came *ansis and *anats, and the relation of *anates genitive 
to *anats nominative induced an *ansis-es genitive to *ansis nominative. 
When genitive dnseris developed from *ansis-es, it reacted on the nom- 
inative and gave dmser in that case. 

3. Latin ariés ‘ram’ corresponds to Umbrian erietu ‘arietem’; the 
Greek cognate shows short e in the initial syllable, those of Balto- 
Slavic show long e. That the two Italic representatives show an ablaut 
variation é:a,4 is unlikely, for the words are otherwise identical in 
Latin and Umbrian; the cognates in the other languages are equipped 
with different suffixes, and show a variation e:é, an ablaut series in 
which a has no place. I believe therefore that the Italic word has *ér-, 
which survived unchanged in Umbrian, but was changed to ar- in 
Latin by the influence of the associated words caper ‘buck, male goat’, 
aper ‘boar’. 

4. Latin canis ‘dog’, with an alternative nom. canés occurring a few 
times.“ The diminutive cani-cula shows by its gender and probably 
also by its long vowel that the original feminine form of the nominative, 
inherited in Skt. ¢uni, played a part in the development of the Latin 
word."® The difficulty lies in the vowel of the first syllable, for Greek 
has xiwyv, acc. xiva, gen. xuvds_, and Sanskrit has ¢vd ¢udnam cunas; from 
which we extract an IE paradigm *kwd *kwonm *kunos (and *keuns). 
This should yield a primitive Latin *kwd *kwonem *kunes etc., and a 
Latin *qud *conem'’ *cunis. The unduly short *kwd was however re- 


2 The same point recurs in the discussion of canis and of lupus, later in this article 
cf. footnote 29 for references. 

13 The case ending has been drawn into the stem in spér-dre, denominative to spé-s 
(assisted perhaps by the influence of jas jardre, F. Stolz, Lat. Gram.5, revised by M. 
Leumann, 246); in vir-és, plural to vi-s (assisted by the analogy of mds méris, according to 
Leumann-Stolz, l.c.; or by that of vir?); possibly in pabés paber, gen. paber-is, cf. pabés, 
gen. pildis. 

M4 Despite R. von Planta, Gram. d. osk.-umbr. Dialekte 1. 283; C. D. Buck, Grammar of 
Oscan and Umbrian 65. 

4% Instances of canés are listed in Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre d. lat. Spr. *. 1.284-S. 
On the gender of canis and canés cf. id. 920-1. It is wrong to regard canis as normally 
masc. and canés as normally fem. in Latin; F. Sommer, Krit. Erlauterungen z. lat. Laut- u. 
Formenlehre 192-4. 

16 H. Jacobsohn, KZ 46. 55-66 [1914]; against his view, Sommer, Krit. Erl.1.c. Though 
the long vowel in canicula might reasonably have a merely metrical basis, as Sommer 
argues, the gender of the word is decisive, for in Latin the diminutives have the gender of 
their primitives; Brugmann, JF 19. 215-16, Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Gram. 215. But the 
abl. sing, is always cane, and the gen. pl. always canum, both distinctive consonantal- 
stem formations, so that the i-stem influence is limited. 

17 On this loss of w, cf. Sommer, Hdb.*-* 157-8. 
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made to *kwonis *conis, even as in the similar extentions of méns-is 
juven-is ndv-is; and in this the feminine nominative, which after the 
Sanskrit we may assume to have been (Italic) *kuni-s,!8 may have 
exerted an analogical influence. 

But the a of the initial syllable is yet to be accounted for. It is un- 
fair, in my opinion, to set up a phonetic principle which has no other 
closely similar example, as Walde does;’* and it is forcing the matter to 
attribute the a solely to the influence of catulus ‘puppy’, as Osthoff does,”° 
or to the influence of the verb canere ‘to sing’, used of many animal 
voices, or even to derive the word from camnere, as Holthausen does,” 
though both these lexical associations were made by the Romans.” 
A valid explanation seems to have been found by H. Hirt,” in an al- 
ternative ablaut form of the unaccented stem, in which the and not the 
w maintained the vocalic function. He shows that in all probability 
the vocalic nasal before a vowel, however we may write it, developed in 
primitive Latin (or primitive Italic) into -an-; cf. maned and pévw, 
both meaning ‘I remain’. There would be therefore in Italic a weak 
stem which would appear not as *kun-, but as *kwan-, and the paradigm 
of the first four Latin cases, in the usual order, would be *kwé, remade 
to *kwonis after the feminine nom. *kwanis; *kwanes, *kwanai, *kwonem. 
With the regular change of kw to k before short 0, and an extension of 
this loss of w to the other forms, we have *konis *kanes *kanat *konem; 


fem. nom. *kanis, acc. *kanim. The vowel of the greater number of 
forms has spread to the others, giving a uniform a: canis cants canét 
canem etc.; perhaps association with catulus and with canere helped the 
triumph of this vowel over that of the nominative-accusative, which is 
normally more potent.% Such, I fancy, is the phonetic history of this 
troublesome word. 


18 Cf. footnote 12. 

19 Op. cit., s.v. caenum. 

20 Parerga 1. 251 ff. (not accessible to me; quoted at second-hand). 

31 TF 39.66-7 [1921]. 

2 Varro, LL 9. 74 ut est cista cistula cistella et canis catulus catellus. Varro, LL 5.99 
catulus a sagaci sensu et acuto, <ut Cato> Catulus; hinc canis, nisi quod ut.tuba ac 
cornua [quod], signum cum dent[e], canere dicuntur, quod hic item et noctulucus in 
custodia et in venando signum voce dat, canis dictus. Cicero, ND 2. 14. 38 Chrysippus 

omnia in perfectis et maturis docet esse meliora, ut in equo quam in eculeo, in 
cane quam in catulo, in viro quam in puero 

% IF 21. 167-9 [1907]; Indog. Ablaut §37 [1900]. Despite Walde’s objections, Wéb. 
3.v. canis, I feel that Greek yuh and (Boeotian) Bava ‘woman’, Greek xbxdos and Skt. 
cakram ‘wheel’, are fair parallels. 

* But not so in divos, hiems, perhaps in mel. 
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5. Latin lupus ‘wolf’ is the cognate of Greek dixos, from IE */ug*os, 
which in other branches of IE appears as *wjqg¥os: Skt. vrka-s, Lith. 
vilkas, Gothic wulfs, etc. The two IE forms are related to each other by 
metathesis, that with vocalic liquid being apparently original. The p of 
the Latin word is not pure Latin, but due to borrowing from the Sabine 
dialect, which went with Oscan and Umbrian in representing labio- 
velars by labials.* But rather than accept this borrowing, several 
etymologists?’ have seen in /Jupus an original », combining it with Skt. 
lopaga-s lopaka-s ‘jackal, fox’, Avestan raopi§ ‘fox, jackal’, urupiS (from 
*ru pis) ‘a kind of dog’, Greek ddwrné ‘fox’, and less obvious cognates in 
Armenian and Celtic; also, with the metathetic variant in the initial 
sounds, with Latin volpés, Lith. vil pisz¥s ‘wild cat’, lapé ‘fox’. 

But this last seems unnecessary. The IE word for ‘wolf’ seems to 
have been masc. *w]g”os and by metathesis */ug’os, fem. *w/g¥7, seen 
clearly in Skt. vrka-s and vrki-s, and in Greek dvxos, Sabine-Latin lupus.?8 

6. Latin volpés is the representative of *wjqg*?. For the fem. 7-stems 
did not survive in Italic unchanged, except perhaps in the word vis 
‘force’; many took an s for nominative ending and shortened the vowel. 
In this way Latin (fem.) svdvis is the correspondent of Skt. svddvi, 
Latin (fem.) feréns from *ferentis is that of Skt. bharati, Latin neptis is 
that of Skt. mapti, etc.; in adjectives, these forms assume the value of 
masculines also.?® -Thus *wjq*i becomes quite regularly, with Sabine 9, 
the Latin volpis ‘fox’, normally with the altered nom. form volpés, 
like the occasional form canés. That volpés means ‘fox’ and not ‘female 
wolf’, may be due to the combination of a lack of a fixed pre-ethnic name 
for the fox, and of the considerable phonetic separation between the two 
words in Italic, so far as the first syllable is concerned. In support of 
this etymology, note that volpés is regularly feminine in grammatical 
gender, and that its diminutive is a feminine, volpécula; while lupus 


% Walde, op. cit., s.v., with lit.; Fréhde, Bewzenbergers Beitrage zur Kunde der indog. 
Sprachen, 14.107 [1889]. There seems to be no decisive evidence whether labio-velars 
lost the labialization in Latin, or in Italic, after u, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss I? 604; if they 
did so lose it, then if the loss was primitive Italic or general Italic, Jupus, even as a Sabine 
word, must have got its p by the influence of volpés. 

% Brugmann, Grundriss I? 598-600; von Planta, Gram. 1. 331 ff.; Sommer. Hdb.?-* 188. 
But I do not accept Sommer’s reconstruction *wlug*os for lupus. 

27 Spiegel, KZ 13. 366; Bersu, Die Gutturalen u. ihre Verbindung mit v im Lateinischen 
143; Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale 16-17. 

28 For the metathesis, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss I? 260. 

9 Brugmann, Grundriss II? 1. 214, 216, 219; Lindsay, Latin Language 342-3; Sommer, 
Hdb.*-* 387. But cf. Sommer, Krit. Erl. 192-4. 
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ismasculine(or epicene),and onlylater develops a ‘regular’ feminine form 
lupa. There is therefore no need to draw upon forms with original p. 

Some considerations which may mislead, should however be disposed 
of. First, the Gothic wulfs, OHG wolf, OE wulf, ON dalfr, with their 
modern forms, point seemingly to a labial » rather than to a labio- 
velar g”; but the corresponding fem. word is OHG wulpa, ON ylgr. * 
The ON then guarantees an original palatal or velar stop, not a labial; 
both forms show the operation of Verner’s law,® for the accent in IE 
was on the first syllable of this word in the masc., but on the ultima in 
the fem.; and the development of the labio-velars in Germanic dialects 
is known to be highly susceptible to the influence of the environment 
and of analogical factors. There is therefore no reason to see a labial p 
in the IE ancestor of these Germanic words. Second, Lith. lépé ‘fox’ 
is not necessarily, even though it be from *wlapé, the closest etymologi- 
cal equivalent of Latin volpés, for the vowels do not accord: the vo- 
calic / yields o/ in primitive Italic before consonants, but / in Lithuanian, 
not /a.*8 And lastly, there is no reason to draw into consideration the 
NE whelp and its congeners, which, both by meaning and by the ini- 
tial sound, are to be kept distinct. I do not mean to deny the presence 
of words signifying the fox and other animals, with the w-/-p succession 
of sounds; but I do mean to say that there is no clear evidence for their 
existence in Italic. 

7. Latin bés has long been recognized® as a borrowed word, since it 
has an Oscan-Umbrian 0 for genuine Latin v, the regular representative 
of the original labio-velar in the initial position. Cf. for the consonant 
the following forms (all acc., in which the 6 first developed from the 
original long diphthong): Skt. gém, Greek (Doric) Bév, Umb. bum. 

8. Umbrian hapinaf habina fabina ‘agnas’, hapinaru ‘agnarum’, 
seems to be the equivalent of Latin agna ‘lamb’, with a suffix common in 
Latin,** in adjectives derived from animal names: *ag”nind-, as in the 
Latin adj. agninus, but with dissimilative loss of the first nasal,’? as in 


30 A phenomenon of disputed nature: cf. Sommer, Hdb.2-* 371-2; Leumann-Stolz, 
Lat. Gram 259, with lit. 

31 Cf. F. Kluge, Etym. Wrib. d. deutschen Sprache® s.v. Wolf. 

3 Cf. Walde, op. cit., s.v. lupus. 

33 Despite W. Schulze, KZ 45. 287-8, who follows Zeyss, KZ 20. 450-2 [1872]; Sommer, 
Kr. Erl. 192. 

#4 Cf. Kluge, l.c.; despite O. Schrader’s suggestion, Reallexikon d. indog. Altertumskunde! 
259, s.v. Fuchs (which he omits in the second edition, p. 336 ). 

% At least as long ago as 1886, in Brugmann, Grundriss I! 324. 

% The existence of this suffix in Umbrian is assured also by cabriner ‘caprini’. 

37 So Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Gram.’ 224. 
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Sabini from *Sabnini, cf. Samnium from *Sabniom.*® The initial h has 
regularly been attributed to the erroneous prefixing of a weak sound,*® 
but is rather to be ascribed to the influence of the Umbrian equivalent 
of Latin haedinus, a widespread word found also in Gothic gdzteins. 
The association of young goats and young sheep is semantically easy, 
so that *hédind- and *abnind- might readily eventuate in *hédind- and 
habind-. The combination may even be contributory to the loss of ” 
in the latter word, assisting the tendency to dissimilation. 

In these eight animal names, therefore, light can be thrown on the 
seeming irregularities of the phonetic development, by several factors: 
the influence of other words, or word-contamination; the influence of 
neighboring related dialects; the operation of an imperfectly understood 
phonetic law. But the most important is the first one named, word- 
contamination, which has stimulated the writer’s interest in this 
connection. 

Another feature appears also, which has not had sufficient recognition: 
that of the coincident working of two influences toward the same result. 
Etymologists have too often been concerned with promoting their own 
pet theories by disproving the theories of others, to realize that both 
influences may have been operating simultaneously. It is only occasion- 
ally that such a situation is recognized; a standard example is that of 
of the assimilation of the reduplication vowel in the perfect tense of 
Latin, where the assimilation is made to 7 0 « of the second syllable, 
only if the present tense had that same vowel in the initial syllable: 
disc6 didici, sponded spopondi, pungd pupugi, but cadd cecidi, caedd 
cecidt. Of the animal names just discussed, at least two are possible 
examples of such a double influence: canis, where the tendency to make 
uniform the radical vowel may have had the balance swung in favor of 
the vowel of the genitive etc. by the association with catulus and canere; 
and Umbrian habind-, where the tendency to dissimilation of the nasals 
in *abnind (from *ag’nind-) was helped by the equivalent of Latin 
haedinus, despite the n of *abnos = Latin agnus. But this theme demands 
more adequate treatment than can be accorded it here, and must be 
reserved for another occasion. 


88 Tb. 225. 

39 Cf. von Planta 1. 335-6; Buck §149 a. Neither cognation with Skt. chdgd ‘goat’ 
(suggested by Buck as a possible etymological justification of the A-) nor an influence of the 
root hab- ‘to have’ (tentatively suggested by von Planta) seems at all likely. 

40 Leumann-Stolz, op. cit. 224; I had already taught this view before their volume 
appeared. 





OLD FRENCH DE NE 


URBAN T. HOLMES 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


In the Conquéte de Constantinople of Robert de Clary' there occurs 
twice the expression de ne, used to introduce a negative question. 
The editor, M. Philippe Lauer, writes it as two words, probably con- 
sidering it the preposition de plus the negative particle. These are the 
examples: 


‘ . . . s b % 
Ba! seigneur, de ne connissiés vous que che fust chi femme Kyrsaac l’empereeur?”? 
‘Ba!’ fist il, ‘de n’aves vous of comment Troies le grant fu destruite ne par quel tor?” 


It is also found at least seven times in the Poéme Moral of the early 
XIIIth century, which was published many years ago by Cloetta.‘ 
The two oldest MSS of this poem, both of the first half of the XIIth 
century, preserve the de ne unaltered; the others, dating from the XIVth, 
confuse the form with dont.5 

Robert de Clary composed in the Picard dialect and the Poéme 


Moral is Walloon. 

Now another word which has precisely the same sense is enne, ene, 
or en’, of far commoner occurrence, but for the most part confined to 
the same northeastern territory, A few examples are: 


Enne porroient? que vos samble? (Escoufle v. 2716),® 
Enne m’eiistes vos en covent .... que, se dix me ramenoit sain et sauf, que vos me 
lairiés Nicolete? (Aucassin et Nicolete, 10, 48).” 


There are five additional cases in the Escoufle and three in the Au- 
cassin et Nicolete. En est? is equivalent to n’est-ce pas? in Adam le Bossu’s 


1 Classiques fr¢. du M. A., Paris, 1924. 

2 Op. cit., 98. 

3 Ibid., 102. 

4 Rom. Forsch., 3.1 ff. I have recorded instances at 160a, 170d, 318a, 331a, 331b, 
332a and 362a. Though I am convinced there must be some discussion of dene in Cloet- 
ta’s detailed linguistic introduction, I have been unable to find it. 

5 Tbid., 26. 

6 Edition Michelant and P. Meyer. 

7 Suchier’s ninth edition, Paderborn 1921. 
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Jeu de Robin et Marion (v. 480).§ Enne has survived in the general liter- 
ary language of Villon, 


Et Ysabeau qui dit: ‘Enné!’ (Testament, v. 1580). 


Diez was the first to give the etymology enne<et non® and it has been 
repeated by Meyer-Liibke.!° This brings us once again to the question 
of dene; I am inclined to trace for it the following etymology: 


et non>enne>*(e)dne>dene 


The nn very frequently indeed simplified to m, but if the necessary 
length were retained, particularly in the initial position of a word in- 
variably beginning a question, there was sufficient force to dissimilate 
the first element to d." The initial mute e was in a precarious position 
and easily fell. For this dissimilation it is interesting to compare Norman 
redne, bodne, etc., beside renne, bonne, etc. Parallels of an irrelevant nature, 
but illustrating the general phonetic tendency, are to be found in late 
Cornish dn<un; e. g., banna>badna ‘drop’, rann>radna, ‘part’, and 
a similar shift in Lap and modern Icelandic.” In dm as an initial com- 
bination there was necessarily a spreading of the m, a Sonorlaut, so as 
to form den." As an alternative to this reasoning it would be possible 
to consider dene a direct metaphasis of *edne. 

If this etymology is correct we should require dene and not de ne 


as written by Lauer. Ene and dene would then be one and the same. 


® Classiques fr¢. du M. A., Paris 1924, pub. by E. Langlois. 

® Worterbuch, no. 570. 

10 REW, no. 2919. In his Gramm. d. rom. Spr., 3. 558, he speaks of the frequency 
of et as a Fragepartikel in Old French. So far as I have observed he does not mention 
enne nor dene. 

11 T expect to publish a paper shortly on the alternation of -dn-, -sn-, -rn-, -nn-, and 
-n-, in Old French. 

12H. Pedersen, Vergl. Gramm. d. keltischen Spr., 1. 158. 

13 As examples of svarabhakti in the Poéme Moral, there are combateroit, averoit, 
ordene, (op. cit., 86). This is a phenomenon common in the northern dialects. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Mittel der sprachlichen Mitteilung. By REINHOLD SALESKI. 

Pp. 112. Freiburg im Breisgau: Karl Schillinger, 1924. 

Saleski has studied in Harvard and Columbia as well as in Leipzig 
and Freiburg. He is a professor of modern languages at Bethany 
College, and a foundation member of the Linguistic Society of America. 
It is therefore peculiarly gratifying to note that he has given us much 
more than an ordinary dissertation; it is nothing less than an outline of a 
new linguistic psychology. 

We have learned what the logicians, the philosophers, the psycholo- 
gists have to say about grammar; it is time to hear what grammarians 
think of psychology. I hasten to add that Saleski does not claim to tell 
us this; but he has, as a matter of fact, opened up a path in that direc- 
tion. What the psychologists will say to it I cannot judge. To a linguist 
the pamphlet, brief as it is, seems capable of a development more fruit- 
ful for our studies than Wundt’s imposing but largely sterile work. It 
is to be hoped that Saleski will fill in his outline as rapidly as possible; 
and that he will avoid certain pitfalls which he has not altogether 
escaped in this preliminary work. 

It would be impossible to give a just conception of Saleski’s doctrine 
within the limits of a review; but it may be worth while to state four of 
his fundamental ideas. 

(1) Speech involves the translation of the content of consciousness 
into the physical form of time, while the painter uses the form of space. 

(2) But not all such translation is speech; only voluntary communica- 
tion by symbols is to receive that name. If a liar’s manner creates 
distrust, only what he says is speech; the self-betrayal is not. 

(3) Most communications are and always have been incomplete. 
The speaker normally takes most of the situation for granted and sup- 
plies only what is lacking. Relatively complete communications are a 
later development, and are still rare. 

(4) The most important type of primary percept is that of a thing in 
motion. This is analyzed into thing and motion; which analysis is, 
with many modifications, reflected in grammar as noun and verb, subject 
and predicate. 

The application of these fundamental notions inevitably deals largely 
with the idea of development; but, since most of the assumed develop- 
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ment occurred in prehistoric times, there are many chances for error. 
The author sometimes bases his argument too light-heartedly upon the 
languages he knows best, as in his discussion (92) of the origin of the 
copula. He is well aware of this danger, and sometimes seeks to escape 
it by limiting the scope of a statement, e.g. (47): ‘Unsre indogermani- 
schen Sprachen deuten darauf hin, dass die Bewegung unter diesen 
Vélkern eine der ersten Abstractionen der zweiten Stufe gewesen sein 
muss, da hier der Sprachgebrauch keine Beziehungen erster Stufe 
kennt.’ But how if the Indo-European languages had lost such relation- 
ships in the course of the thousands of years of linguistic history that 
preceded our earliest records? 

There is also a tendency to neglect the strictly linguistic develop- 
mental processes. On 48f. an attempt is made to explain by general 
psychological and logical considerations these five types of sentence: 

(1) Das Messer sticht in den Baum. 

(2) Er sticht mit dem Messer in den Baum. 

(3) Er sticht das Messer in den Baum. 

(4) Das Messer wird in den Baum gestochen. 

(5) Es wird mit dem Messer in den Baum gestochen. 

A satisfactory discussion of the topic would require a vast number of 
historical data, most of them beyond our reach; but it is safe to say 
that analogy played a larger réle than Saleski’s psychological considera- 
tions. 

The book is not easy reading. One may hope that the author will in 
future use more illustrations for the benefit of those of us who lack his 
familiarity with psychology and philosophy. 

E. H. STURTEVANT 


T. Macci Plauti Mostellaria. Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by Epcar H. Sturtevant. Pp. 125. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925. 

This edition has, in the introduction, 9-43, an excellent account of 
the development of comedy among the Greeks, with brief synopses of 
Euripides’ Helen, Aristophanes’ Clouds, and Menander’s Arbitrants, 
including some extracts in translation; an account of Roman comedy and 
of the life of Plautus, of the meters and the metrical liberties in the play. 
The rest of the book, 47-125, has the text, with annotations beneath, 
and stage directions in English in the text. 

The text is given in the conventional orthography, using ch ph th y, 
though Plautus did not know these spellings; it would be impossible to 
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restore the diphthong ez where it is etymologically justified for later 
long 7. But rh is not used in arraboni 649, and wu is consistently used in 
words of the type maxumux etc. (except where analogy demands /, as in 
comprimor 203, opibus 348, erimus 398). We miss a brief tabular account 
of the language at the time of Plautus, the formative period of Latin; 
without an understanding of which no proper comprehension of Latin 
as a language is possible. For it is precisely in Plautus that the student 
first comes face to face with the fact that Latin was a normal language, 
living, progressing, changing, and not a stagnant idiom, dead and 
petrified. Such a realization is of primary importance for the right men- 
tal attitude toward the language; and in my own teaching I have sought 
to foster it by giving in brief form some 25 to 30 rules, with examples 
drawn from the play under consideration, which express the obvious 
(orthographic) differences between the earlier and the classical Latin. 
Of course Professor Sturtevant does not neglect to explain the peculiari- 
ties of the language; his explanations are in quantity quite ample, but 
they are in the footnotes. My criticism is therefore of his arrangement 
only; yet I consider it distinctly worth while to have the linguistic 
peculiarities tabulated somewhere, whither reference may be made 
when the same phenomenon recurs. In this edition, one must do a deal 
of hunting: the -und- of capiundas 226 is to be interpreted by a note 
on patiunda 49; the dative mi occurs 137 and 175, but is not explained 
in the notes until 328; there is no note on egomet 367 and 369, and ap- 
parently no note on the form at an earlier occurrence. 

Many of the notes do contain excellent descriptions or formulations, 
as those to em 10, hacine 10, lubet 20, fortunatu’s 49 (but those on -st# in 
clamitatiost 6 and dignissumumst 52 are not so illuminating), satin 76, 
quin 147 (much repetition in the notes at 168, 203, 329), and elsewhere. 
But again the formulation is lacking, as in the note 191 vorsatur= 
versatur, and 218 vorti=verti, and there is no note on vostram 77; the 
phenomenon would have been made clear by a statement that early 
Latin vo- at the beginning of words, if followed by r or s or ¢, became ve- 
in classical Latin. 

Let us take now a few specific notes. In that to possiet 14, a whole 
early Latin tense with -ze- is quoted; but siémus siétis never existed. 
On quom 25: the early Latin quo did not always become cu, but only ini- 
tially, and not even there in guod. On vosmet 96: the mere statement that 
vosmet = vos-+-met is inadequate; so also meopte 156, tute’s 168, mihimet 
301; but a hint that the enclitic emphasizes the pronoun would have 
been illuminating. In optigere 141 and obtigere 164 (Lindsay’s edition 
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has opt- in both places), both the p and the (very unusual) 7 deserve 
explanation. On pluit 142: ‘the first vowel is long’—yes, in early Latin; 
but the qualification is needed. On e¢ 250: the three forms of the dative 
do indeed exist, but here and at 287 and 481 the word is spondaic, with 
elision of the second syllable; the note at 701 is correct. 

In 288, a comma is needed after occultandaest. On 297: that ‘the mina 
must be thought of as worth not less than $100’ is misleading, for a mina 
represented a certain weight of silver, and its coin value is fixed; it 
would be better to say ‘the mina had probably the purchasing value of 
$100 to-day’. On viri 412: opus est does not here mean ‘there is need of’, 
but id opus est means ‘this is the job of’, and the genitive vir7 is normal. 
On hicine 508: I am sceptical of the emphatic -ne in declarations, and 
regard this sentence as a question; in 580, Reddeturne. Abi, which is 
adopted by Professor Sturtevant, is not so near the codices as Redditur. 
Nunc abi. In 852, quae vis should be written as one word. On quaesti 
1107: the genitive ending us should bear the macron. 

Matters of interpretation take a minor position in the notes, quite 
rightly, since the student should use his dictionary. But I find unanno- 
tated passages which might fairly claim a little exegesis: 48, aliato (sc. 
victu?) ; 121, the form of 2; 156, the connection of imgenio with the sentence 
(‘Yet now, for all I am no good, I found this parable by my own wits’; 
cf. verse 90); 158, the mood of rear; 288, the agreement of occultandae; 
1110, the catarrhal idiom (‘you’ve wiped all my brains too right out of 
my head.’) 

I wonder also whether there is really so much slang in Plautus as the 
notes (on 16, 61, 430, 550, 639, etc.; cf. on 68, 74, 388, 567) indicate. 
Plautus was one of the pioneers in making Latin a literary medium; a 
literary standard was just coming into existence in his day. Now it is 
only after a literary norm has been set, that the speech of the cultured 
and that of the vulgar can diverge; and I fancy that we get a truer 
appreciation of Plautus’ language, if we regard it rather as a vigorous 
idiom not yet reduced to logical categories by schoolmasters, but full of 
picturesque metaphors drawn from the life of the country, of the army, 
of the shows, from all the varied activities of business and of recreation, 
not a few of these metaphors being the spontaneous coinage of our play- 
wright himself. 

Despite these remarks, which are chiefly on items of detail, Professor 
Sturtevant’s Mostellaria is a very convenient edition, composed on 
sound pedagogical principles, and giving promise of effective use in the 


classroom. 
ROLAND G. KENT 
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The Comparison of Inequality; the Semantics and Syntax of the Com- 
parative Particle in English. By GEorGE WILLIAM SMALL. Pp. xi+ 
173. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 1924. 

Small has done efficient and valuable service in collecting and studying 
the material bearing upon the use of particles after comparatives in 
English. His most important contribution is the demonstration of the 
surprisingly large réle played by the idea of contrast. While such locu- 
tions as ‘They were no better but a ragged sort of shepheards’ date only 
from 1440, Anglo-Saxon has butan after ma, oper, and elles. The use 
of nor after a comparative begins in the fourteenth century. Than and 
its cognates convey a marked adversative force in their uses outside the 
comparative construction from their earliest appearance in the Germanic 
languages, and their chief rival is Gothic bau, which is clearly an ad- 
versative conjunction. 

The dissertation proper is preceded by sixty-nine pages on the com- 
parative constructions of the other Indo-European languages. It was 
important—even essential—for the author to read up on this related 
topic; but since he had nothing new of importance to say about it, 
he might have saved himself expense and us weariness by printing 
merely a summary. Other special studies like this of English, are 
needed before a comparative study can safely go beyond the two or 
three generalizations that have long been current. 

Just so the appendix on Parataxis and the Subordinate Clause might 
well have been omitted. That would be too large a subject for a dis- 
sertation, even if nothing else were included. 

A second appendix is entitled The Shift in Meaning of the Conjunctive 
Particle, but is really a detailed study of shifts in meaning in a number of 
English conjunctions. It is based upon original collections of material, 
is thoroughly sound (except for the last sentence), and is not too far 
removed from the main topic. 

The two unnecessary excursions into comparative grammar and 
general linguistics are doubly unfortunate, since they make the dis- 
sertation too long for properly careful execution within the time usually 
devoted to such a task. Small has a clear style; but the book is full 
of wearisome repetition and of confusing self-contradiction. If there 
had been less haste, probably both blemishes would have been ironed 
out. No doubt the unfortunate padding is somehow due to the current 
superstition that dissertations must be measured rather than weighed. 

E. H. STURTEVANT 
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The attention of American comparative grammarians may profitably 
be directed to the work of a young Swedish scholar, Dr. Hannes Skéld, of 
the University of Lund, who is publishing a series of noteworthy mono- 
graphs in the Arsskrift of that institution. His writings thus far are 
concerned chiefly with Slavic, Finno-Ugric, and Indo-Iranian, particu- 
larly in the domain of loan-words; and they may very possibly prove of 
value in principle in the investigation of lexicographical borrowings 
generally, especially as the author gives particular attention to ques- 
tions of phonology and semantics. 

Beginning with his Zur Chronologie der Stokavischen Akzentverschie- 
bung (1922), Dr. Skéld has since contributed Linguistic Gleanings (1923), 
dealing, inter alia, with the quantity of Hungarian loan-words in Serbian, 
and the supposed influence of Armenian on the Turkish languages (which 
he denies); Lehnworterstudien (1923) on Iranian words borrowed in 
Slavic, the Iranian palatal gutturals, and Tocharian; Die ossetischen 
Lehnworter im Ungarischen (1925)—phonology, the Ossetic dialects, 
the dialect from which Hungarian borrowed (Tagaurian, or East Os- 
setic), the date and place of these borrowings (A.D. 725-75, between the 
Volga and the Don), semantic developments, etc.; and Ungarische 
Endbetonung (1925), devoted chiefly to the accent of Hungarian words 
borrowed in Serbo-Croatian and Rumanian, with lists of words thus 
taken over. The number of scholars qualified to discuss competently 


the inter-relations of the Indo-European and Finno-Ugric groups of 
languages is so limited that the contributions of Dr. Skéld are doubly 
welcome. 


L. H. G. 


The Russian scholar N. Marr has recently published a ‘Grammar o 
the Ancient Georgian Literary Language’ (Grammatika drevnelitera- 
turnogo gruzinskogo yazyka, Leningrad, 1925) which is likely to be of 
much value to those interested in Caucasian languages. It deals with 
the phonetic theory of Georgian (01-023), script (1-12), accent (13-16), 
case-endings and case-formation (17-29), parallel case-endings (29-31), 
postpositional cases (31-4), the plural (34-9), classification of inflexions 
(39-58), irregular inflexions (58-61), definite inflexion (61-4), the rela- 
tional genitive and its inflexion (64-7), adjectives (67-71), numerals 
(71-82), pronouns (83-6), inflexion of independent personal pronouns 
(86-117), conjugation (pp. 118-73), verbs of being, finding, moving, 
etc. (174-206), defective and isolated verbs (206-12), descriptive verbs 
(213), and secondary verbs (214). 
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This volume is the twelfth part in the ‘Materials for Japhetic Lin- 
guistics’ (Materialy po yafetiieskomu yazyoznaniyo) and forms a worthy 
sequent to its predecessors: the Laz Grammar of the same scholar (1910) 
and the Mingrelian Grammar of I. Kipshidze (1914). A grammar of the 
remaining important dialect of this group, the Svanetian, may ap- 
parently be hoped for, since the same series already includes preliminary 
studies on that language. 


L. H. G. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Of the death of Dr. Aaron Ember, Professor of Egyptology at Johns 
Hopkins University and a Foundation Member of our Society, Professor 
Frank R. Blake writes as follows: 

‘In the early morning of May 31, his residence was destroyed by fire, 
his wife Regina M. Ember, his six-year old son Robert and the maid 
were burned to death, and Professor Ember himself was so badly seared 
by the flames that he died the following day. The first volume of his 
magnum opus, an elaborate work on the relationship between Egyptian 
and the other Semitic languages, which was nearly ready for the press, 
was also partly destroyed by the fire. Two children, Theodore, twelve 
years, and Ruth, ten years old, who were away from home on the fatal 
night, survive him. 

‘Professor Ember was born in Russia December 25,1878. He came to 
America as a child of eight, was educated in the public schools of 
Baltimore, graduating from the Baltimore City College in 1897. He 
entered Johns Hopkins in the fall of that year, took his Bachelor’s degree 
in 1901 and his Doctor’s degree in 1904, having served as Fellow in 
Semitic during the preceding year 1903-1904. From 1904-1910 he was 
Rayner Fellow in Semitic, during which period he became a regular 
member of the Faculty, being appointed Instructor in Semitic Languages 
in 1906, and Associate in 1909. In 1914 he was advanced to Associate 
Professor, which position he held until 1924 when in recognition of his 
Egyptological researches he was made Professor of Egyptology. 

“Professor Ember’s work was concerned chiefly with the establishment 
of the fact that Egyptian is a member of the Semitic family of speech. 
He was the first to discover the phonetic laws which govern the rela- 
tionship between Egyptian and Semitic and to place the Semitic char- 
acter of Egyptian beyond question. He is the author of a number of 
articles on Semitic and Egyptian. His work on the Pluralis Intensivus in 
Hebrew and his numerous articles on Semito-Egyptian relations are 
the most important. The first volume of his book on the relationship 
between Egyptian and the other Semitic languages, which deals with 
phonetic relations will probably be published if enough of it can be 
recovered from the burned manuscript to make the publication worth 
while. 
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“Professor Ember was co-editor with President Adler of Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, of the Haupt Anniversary Volume, a series of 
Oriental studies in view of the fortieth anniversary of Professor Haupt as 
director of the Oriental Seminary of Johns Hopkins University. The 
work on this volume has practically been completed and it will appear in 
the near future. He was also co-editor with Dr. S. Schiffer of Paris of a 
new international Oriental Review, Oriens, the first number of which had 
just reached this country a few days before his death. 

‘Professor Ember was a director of the Jewish Board of Education of 
Baltimore. He was a confirmed book-lover, his library, which was partly 
destroyed, having been one of the best Semitic libraries in the country. 
He was, moreover, deeply interested in the cultural side of Zionism. 

‘Professor Ember’s activities were of the kind which the Linguistic 
Society was specially formed to foster. He was interested in language as 
such, and not simply as a vehicle for the conveyance of thought. His 
friends and associates in the society will mourn the loss of a man with 
sterling qualities of mind and heart, and grieve for the untimely ending 
of a career marked with genuine and exceptional linguistic ability.’ 

Dr. Robert B. Burke, Dean of the College in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been promoted from Assistant Professor to Professor of 
Latin. 

Dr. Raymond P. Dougherty, Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Goucher College, has accepted a call to Yale University, to succeed the 
late Professor Albert T. Clay as Laffan Professor of Assyriology and 
Biblical Literature. Professor Dougherty spent the academic year 
1925-26 in Jerusalem, as annual professor at the American School of 
Oriental Research. 

Dr. Roland G. Kent, Professor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Correspondant aux Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique, of the Commision des Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres, of the Université de Strasbourg, and invites inquiries as to the 
publications of this important French university in the fields of language 
and literature, history, philosophy, and related subjects. 

Dr. Taylor Starck, of Harvard University, has been promoted from 
Instructor to Assistant Professor in German. 

Dr. Harry B. Van Deventer, Assistant Professor of Latin in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been promoted to a professorship. 
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The following new members have been received in the second three 

months of 1926: 

Dr. Claudio Basto, Viana do Castelo, Portugal. 

Prof. J. L. Boysen, Box 1510, Univ. Sta., Austin, Texas (Germanic 
Langs., Univ. of Texas). 

Dr. F. S. Cawley, 65 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. (German, 
Harvard Univ.). 

Mr. Victor Chankin, Seward Park High School, Essex St., New York 
City. (Modern Langs.). 

Prof. W. A. Craigie, Univ. of Chicago, Ill. (English). 

Prof. E. D. Cressman, 2076 S. St. Paul St., Denver, Colo. (Classics, 
Univ. of Denver). 

Dr. R.-M. S. Heffner, 79 Newport St., Arlington, Mass. (German, 
Harvard Univ.). 

Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
(Classics). 

Prof. Raymond T. Hill, 902 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. (French, 
Yale Univ.). 

Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. (Greek) 

Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, St. Alban’s School, Washington, D. C. (Latin 
and Greek) 

Prof. Wesley D. Long, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Spanish) 

Dr. Francis Peabody Magoun Jr., 45 Winthrop St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(English, Harvard Univ.) 

Mr. O. W. McMillen, Director of Canton Union Language School, 
Canton, China. 

Prof. Clarence L. Meader, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Latin, 
Sanskrit, General Linguistics) 

Prof. Clark S. Northup, 407 Elmwood Av., Ithaca, N. Y. (English, 
Cornell Univ.) 

Prof. F. O. Reed, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (Spanish) 

Prof. Fred N. Robinson, Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Mass. (English, 
Harvard Univ.) 

Miss Frances E. Sabin, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York 
City. (Director of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers) 

Prof. Carl F. Schreiber, 65 Elmwood Road, New Haven, Conn. (German, 
Yale Univ.) 

Prof. John A. Walz, 42 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. (German Lang. 
and Lit., Harvard Univ.) 

Mr. Rowse B. Wilcox, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. (English) 

Prof. Clark Wissler, Kent Hall, New Haven, Conn. (Anthropology and 
Psychology, Yale Univ.) 
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THE INSCRIPTION OF DVENOS 


Rotanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The archaic Latin inscription known as the Inscription of Duenos, 
from a word occurring in it which may be a personal name, stands on a 
small triple jar found in Rome in 1880 and first published by its finder, 
H. Dressel,! apparently in collaboration with F. Biicheler, who also 
wrote on it.2 Scholars have been busying themselves with it ever since, 
until we find the forty-first interpretation in a recent monograph of 
E. Goldmann of Vienna.* 


1 Annali dell’ Instituto di corrispondenza archeologica 52.158-95 [1880]. 

2 Rheinishes Museum 36.235—44 [1881]. 

3 Die Duenos-Inschrift (Indogermanisches Bibliothek II1.8), Winter, Heidelberg, 1926. 
Rich as this volume is in bibliographical references, I fail to find the following items, which 
might be listed for completeness: 

1881: H. Jordan, Bull. dell’Inst. di corr. arch. (Roma) per 1881, 84-5; F. Gamurrini, ib. 
85-6; P. K. in T., Correspondenzblatt f. d. Gelehrten- u. Realschulen Wiirttembergs 28. 
104-09. 

1882: C. G. Cobet, Mnemosyne, new series, 10.239; L. Havet, Revue Critique, n.s., 
13.211-12, 220; K. Sittl, d. lok. Verschiedenheiten d. lat. Spr. 34-5, Erlangen; E. G. Sihler, 
Amer. Journal of Philol. 3.107; B. L. Gildersleeve, ib. 107 n.; C. D. Morris, ib. 146. 
1883: M. Bréal, Comptes rendus d. séances de l’Ac. d. Insc. et Belles-Letires, 4th series, 10. 
23-5; W. Deecke, Bursians Jahresber. 28.233-6; H. Jordan, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
8.11; H. Jordan, Observationes Romanae subsicivae, 8-9, Kénigsberg; C. D. Morris, AJP 
4.116-17; J. R. Wheeler, ib. 354, 360; O. Keller, d. saturn. Vers, 40-2, Leipzig-Prag; F. 
Ramorino, Riv. di filol. 11.512-18. 

1884: W. Deecke, Burs. Jahresb. 32.365-6, 369-71. 
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The original editors took the inscription to pertain to the Novendial 
offering, and in this they have been followed by the greatest number of 
subsequent scholars. C. Pauli,‘ in 1883, took it to be a love-charm, 
and this interpretation was placed on a firmer basis by R. Thurneysen® 
in 1899 and others, mostly German scholars. R. S. Conway, in 1889, 
interpreted the inscription as an execration.* There are a few other 
versions which do. not fall into these classes, and some which take the 
inscription as a falsification of later ancient times, or of modern times. 

All these interpretations are listed in Goldmann’s monograph.’ In 
examining them, one wonders whether philological imagination has not 
outstripped philological judgment and common sense; and whether if 
self-scrutiny had been more potent the scholars might not have been 
more restrained. Certainly many a view has been expressed that is 
inherently unlikely, and many another that is impossible philologically 
(such as DEIVOS as nominative or dative plural, and COSMIS = comes). 
Even the best of the recent etymologists disagree on critical points, 
such as the form and meaning of NOISI, of PAKARI, of VOIS.* 

Yet after all may we not examine the vase and its inscription, and get 
some evidence which will appeal to most scholars as really valid? May 
we not come to some interpretation of the text which will, in its es- 
sentials, be satisfying to those who are not led away by their personal 
intellectual fancies and strivings after originality? I think that we can; 
and even if there is little that is new and nothing that is startling in 
what I have to say, therein even may lie whatever merit it possesses. 

The jar or vase in question is compounded of three jars, forming a 
small triangle, about six inches on the side. The cavities, about 35 
mm. deep and 45 mm. in diameter, are independent, not communicat- 
ing with one another. The inscription runs around the outside of the 
whole vase, in three lines, separated from one another by gaps, but 
overlapping at the ends, as the three lines go around nearly twice. 
When the vase is standing on its base, the letters are upside down and 
the inscription runs from left to right; but it is very clear that the vase 
should be inverted, and the letters, then right side up, should be read 


‘ Altitalische Studien 1. 1-57; Hannover. 

5 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift f. vergl. Sprachforschung 35. 193-212. 

* Amer. Journal of Philology 10. 445-59; cf. also Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. May 23, 
1889, and Academy 35. 400. 

7 Pp. 1-18. 

8 Cf. W. M. Lindsay, Short Hist. Latin Gram2 199; F. Sommer, Handbuch der lat. 
Laut- und Formenlehre 2-8 413, 533, 594 f.; F. Stolz, Lat. Gram., Laut- und Formenlehre 
79, 124, 157; A. Walde, Lat. etym. Worterbuch* s.vv. nisi, vis, invitus. 
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from right to left, while the first line stands below the second, and the 
second below the third. The order of the lines is not in doubt, as the end 
of the second line is bent out of direction to avoid collision with the 
beginning of the first line, and the end of the third line is bent away to 
avoid the beginning of the second line. 

The text of the three lines is as follows, with letters that are in any 
way doubtful represented by italics: 


(1) IOVEISATDEIVOSQOIMEDMITATNEITEDENDO- 
COSMISVIRCOSIED 


(2) ASTEDNOISIOPETOITESIAIPAKARIVOIS 


(3) DVENOSMEDFEKEDENMANOMEINOMDVENOINEMED- 
MALOSTATOD 


Yet even among these ‘doubtful’ letters, very little is doubtful. In 
the first line, the I was inserted after the first writing, as is shown by the 
crowding; some have thought that it was a word-divider or an acci- 
dental scratch. The A was first written E, and then corrected to A. 
In the second line, the K may have been corrected to C, and the same is 
true of the K in the third line; but this is of no significance for the in- 
terpretation, and will be disregarded. The V of line two is slightly 
irregular in shape, and it is barely possible that L should be read. In 
the third line, the E was first written D, by haplographic loss of EINOM, 
but was corrected before further false copying was done. The I runs far 
below the line, intersecting the horizontals of E in ENDO, line one; 
for this reason, von Grienberger® thinks it an accidental mark; but the 
spacing distinctly demands the presence of a letter between E and N. 
The V was at first omitted, and when inserted was so restricted for 
space that it consists only of a vertical with a short cross-stroke at the 
bottom; it was first read Z or I, but M. Bréal° soon recognized its true 
value. The L, as Bréal was again first to note,!! seems to have been 
written at first with the angle at the top, then corrected by the partial 
erasure of the oblique stroke and the addition of the side stroke at the 
bottom; some earlier editors took it for an N, or for an A written by 
error for N. 

The text is therefore certain within very narrow limits; for little real 
doubt remains about the value of the characters just discussed. Some 


® Indogermanische Forschungen 11. 342-3. 

10 Mélanges d’arch. et d’hist. (Ecole fr. de Rome) 2. 147-67, esp. 148-9, = Revue Arché- 
ologique, new series, 44. 82-98, esp. 83-4 [1882]. 

1 Mélanges 2. 162=Rev. Arch. 44. 94. 
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editors have seen ‘errors’ in one or more of twelve characters. Even 
these variations'? do not lead to very divergent texts; but diverse word 
divisions produce the great differences. Actually, the only words con- 
stant in form and in interpretation in all versions, are MED FEKED in 
the third line. 

Of course if we but knew with some degree of certainty the purpose for 
which the vase was designed, we might interpret the inscription with 
some assurance. Still, there is a limited amount of internal evidence: 
the triple nature of the vase, the fact that it must be turned upside 
down to read the inscription, the retrograde character of the writing, 
all point to association with some form of magic, baleful or otherwise, or 
to an execration. These arguments have been elaborated at great length 
by Goldmann,'* who regards the three cavities as destined for the 
burning of smoke-producing substances, in the magic rites for which the 
vase was intended. But all his arguments serve equally well, if we take 
the inscription to be an execration. 

Now a very acute remark of Th. Bergk" has passed almost unnoticed, 
that as the inscription is upside down when the vase is in a normal posi- 
tion with the openings upward, the recipient way read it properly only 
when the vase is placed upside down. The inference is that the vase was 
intended to be placed somewhere with the openings downward. Three 
has, as everyone knows, always been a number of magic potencies; and 
when Deecke" divided the opening letters of the inscription IO VEI SAT, 
as abbreviations of the names of the gods Jupiter, Vejove, and Saturn, a 
triad worshiped on the Capitol, and the last two of them associated with 
the netherworld, it becomes quite convincing. We get a likely presump- 
tion that the vase was to be buried with the mouths downward, ad- 
dressed to the three deities, one of whom was to have a dwelling in 
each cavity, while operating the appeal on the vase, which in this 
position was legible to them. It is true that the first line is now physi- 
cally the lowest, and the third line is physically the highest; but the 
chthonic deities, rising to inspect the gift, would perceive and read the 
lowest line first. We thus arrive at the view that Conway was the first 


2 Only C. Moratti (Giorn. ital. di fil. e ling. clas. 1. 100-2 [1886]; also La iscriztone 
arcaica del Foro Romano e altre, Bologna, 1900—this latter not accessible to me)has done 
great violence to the text; he sees omissions and ligatures almost everywhere. 

18 Pp. 19-51. 

4 Kleine philolog. Schriften=Opuscula philologica Bergkiana 1. 646 [1884]. 

8 Altitalische Vermuthungen 180, in I. Zwetaieff, Insc. Ital. inf. dial. [1886]; Bursians 
Jahresbericht 44. 239 [1887]. 
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to propound, that the inscription is an execration. The argument just 
presented is my reason for rejecting the theory that it is a love-charm, 
to which will be added the arguments from the interpretation later 
given; on the other hand, all association with the Novendial sacrifice 
disappears when DVENOI NE is read in the third line, instead of DZE 
NOINE=die noni. 

One more point before we proceed to the interpetation of the text: 
the fact that the three lines are separated by gaps capable of holding 
several letters, gives a strong presumption that each line is reasonably 
complete in itself; and this completeness may be expected to apply both 
to sense and to syntax. The point is worth emphasizing, although most 
editors have recognized it by implication, and Goldmann has applied it 
rigidly. 

To take up now the text of the inscription, the first line reads as 
follows, with the word divisions which I adopt: 


IO VEI SAT DEIVOS QOI MED MITAT NEI TED ENDO 
COSMIS VIRCO SIED 


After the abreviated names of the three gods, first recognized by 
Deecke (as was mentioned above), there is a word which means ‘god’ 
or ‘gods’, in some case or other, Morphologically, unless we are to 
accept a form without parallel in Latin, it must be either nominative 
singular or accusative plural; and the latter is required by the names of 
the three gods, to which it is an obvious appositive. The abbreviations 
therefore represent the accusative case. 

QOI MED MITAT can hardly mean other than ‘he who sends me’. 
It is true that Q=quw is not otherwise known, but no conceivable variant 
interpretation eliminates this peculiarity. MITAT offers difficulties, 
since it seems to be subjunctive in form, = mitiat; but the final letter of 
the subjunctive should at this early date be d, the secondary ending, 
and not ¢#, which is primary; cf. SIED and FEKED in the inscription, 
and the Oscan present subjunctives fakiiad, kahad, pftiiad, where the 
secondary d is obvious. The T has been explained as showing the be- 
ginning of the extension of primary -¢ into the realm of the secondary 
endings,'® or as a plural with graphic omission of the » before the stop;!” 
but why should the clause have a subjunctive at all? 


16 Biicheler, R4M 36. 243; and especially G. Hempl, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn. 33. 


153-4 [1902]. 
17R. S. Conway, AJP 10. 452. 
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I must anticipate a trifle at this point. I take the first part of the line 
as meaning ‘He who sends me, (prays) the gods Jupiter, Vejove, (and) 
Saturn, that ... .’, with ellipsis of some verb of entreaty.!® Conway and 
Hempl supply a verb of giving,!® in the subjunctive, with the gods as 
subject. But here I must take notice of the alternative interpretation 
IOVESAT =iurat, with disregard of the I, which, as has been said, is 
clearly a later insertion. This view, foreshadowed by Thurneysen,”° 
was definitely put forth by von Grienberger,2! and has had a very 
distinguished following. And yet iurat deos ought not to mean anything 
other than ‘swears by the gods’, while the meaning demanded is ‘prays 
to, implores, beseeches the gods’, which is properly represented by 
adiurat.**? I am tempted to admit that the first letters of the line are to 
be read twice, once without and once with the inserted I, as follows: 


IOVESAT 10 VEI SAT DEIVOS 


‘he implores the gods Jove, Vejove, (and) Saturn... .’; for a similar 
double reading in each of the other lines is easily found, and helps the 
meaning. In this case, we should have to accept iurat=adiurat, the 
simple verb for the compound, as in poetry: a violence which is not too 
drastic for a formula of execration. 

Now why should MITAT bea subjunctive? The only excuse would be 


that the relative clause is of a general nature, as in Greek ds dv réuryn;?* 
but this implies that the vase is a stock article, not one made and lettered 
for a special occasion: a view inherently improbable, both from the 
peculiarity of the inscription and from the peculiarity of the form of the 
vase. The same objections, both as to meaning and as to the final T, 
are valid against Biicheler’s view that MITAT is a future indicative. 
I cannot convince myself that the clause is general, and believe that in 
MITAT we must seek a present indicative. 

There is another difficulty with MITAT=subjunctive mittat. Single 
T would of course at the time of this inscription have been written for a 
doubled T; but should we not expect MEIT- at this early date? For this 


18 As indeed Miss F. M. Bennett, Proc. Am. Philol. Assn. 41.xxii [1910], takes it. 

19 Cf. the parallels cited by Conway, AJP 10. 454, and the prayers quoted in Cato, 
Agr. 141 end. 

20 KZ 35. 196 [1899]. 

1 TF 11, 342-3 [1900]. 

#2 M. Jeanneret, La langue des tablettes d’exécration latines 106-7, Paris-Neuchatel, 1918. 

% Biicheler, RAM 36. 243 [1881]. 

% Biicheler, l.c. 
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vase precedes the monophthongizing of the diphthong, and there is no 
other likely etymology for mittd than that which derives it from *mité, 
and this from a still earlier *meitd, presumably from *smeité. The early 
subjunctive would then be *MEITAD, not MITAT. Even the concession 
of an entering variation in the ending does not free us from the problem 
of the diphthong. 

But it is possible that there were two present formations from this 
root.2> We find dicére indicére and dicdre indicdre, dicétre édicére and 
édiicdre; there may have been a *mitdre alongside *meitére *mitére 
mittére. This *mitdre yields a present indicative mitat, properly repre- 
sented in our text; there is no difficulty about the final T, nor about 
the radical I, nor about the syntax of the mood.”6 

The remainder of this line of the inscription was quite properly divided 
by the first editors, and was interpreted by them ne te intus comes virgo 
sit, wherein te is object of the phrase comis sit=comitetur: ‘let not a 
maid accompany thee within (to the ceremonies)’. Osthoff 2’ and Jor- 
dan”® recognized that COSMIS could not be the old form of cémes, but 
was the old form of cémis, and Jordan” and Bréal*° independently took 
TED ENDO as in te. The VIRCO, with all the earlier editors, was a 
human maiden; Conway* first noted that this whole clause is a transla- 
tion of the Greek yu edirards cor ein Képn, which may reasonably be 
inferred from its converse pu} Tixor Aduarpos kai [K]épas unde Oey rapa 
Adyarpos eixAarwv and other like phrases in the Cnidian curses.*? VIRCO 
therefore means Proserpina, as goddess of Hades; and though this 
interpretation has been accepted only by Lindsay,** Hempl,** Miss 


% Cf. P. G. Goidanich, Riv. di storia antica, n.s., 5. 233 [1900]. 

26 Perhaps such a formation lurks in the deponent imitdri, which may be for *in-mittdri, 
even as *ob-mittere has become omittere; for the meaning, *in-mitdri may well mean ‘to let 
one’s self go into (something), to identify one’s self with, to imitate’, cf. Plaut. Cas. 443 
recessim dabo me ad parietem, imitabor nepam ‘T’ll draw off backwards to the wall, I’ll 
imitate a crab’. Of course, such an etymology of imitdri separates it from aemulus and 
smago. 

27 RhM 36. 482-4 [1881]. 

28 Hermes 16. 233-8 [1881]. 

29 Hermes 16. 235. 

30 Mél. 2. 155 = Rev. Arch. 44. 89 [1882]. 

31 AJP 10. 453 [1889]. 

32 A. Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, pp. 5-19, esp. No. 4; Paris, 1904. 

83 Short Historical Latin Grammar, ed. 1, 175, Oxford [1897], ed. 2, p. 199 [1915]; 
Handbook of Latin Inscriptions 19-23, Boston, 1897. 

4% TAPA 33. 150-69 [1902]. 
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Bennett,®* and provisionally by Audollent,** it is absolutely harmonious 
with the other evidence which we have so far gathered. As for NEI 
in the meaning of ne, its use is adequately attested by examples both 
literary and inscriptional.*’ 

With the first line thus disposed of, it would be natural to take up next 
the second line; but its difficulties are to a certain extent mitigated by a 
previous interpretation of the third line, which, while not unduly 
transparent, is yet susceptible to a fair treatment. The text is: 


DVENOS MED FEKED EN MANO MEINOM DVENOI 
NE MED MALO STATOD 


The uncertainties about the italicized letters have already been 
mentioned; those about the K and the E in no way affect the meaning, 
while the I is demanded by the spacing, and is therefore not an ac- 
cidental scratch. Bréal’s DVENOI NE and MALO are virtually certain 
and have been adopted in nearly all recent versions. 

The second half of the line was clarified by Conway with the aid of 
further parallels from the Cnidian curses;** he took the MALO as a 
nominative neuter with omitted final m, and translated ‘To Duenos let 
not evil arise through or on account of me’. This is, as he shows, a 
regular formula to prevent the curse from reacting upon its maker, and 
here follows close after the phrase DVENOS MED FEKED ‘Duenos 
made me’. 

There remains only ENMANOMEINOM, which has been explained 
in the most diverse ways. Now there is a curious feature of the interpre- 
tations: only Lindsay*® has noted that here only, at the end of this 
phrase, is M written before a consonant. The possible instances of final 
m are none too numerous, it is true; but we have MALO” toward the 
end of this line. MANO” if we divide MANO MEINOM (though the 
M of MEINOM may be doing double duty), and the dubious interpreta- 
tions OPE” and PAKARI™ in the second line. At all events, the natural 
inference is that after MEINOM there is a pause marking the end 
of the clause, as Lindsay takes it; in addition to Lindsay, only Com- 


% PAPA 41.xxi-xxiv [1910]. 

% Op. cit. 193-4 [1904]. 

37 Cited in C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin 1. 169, 219, 234, 254, 265, 269; perhaps 
the examples of pp. 182-4 also are relevant. 

88 AJP 10. 455-6. 

39 Handbook of Latin Insc. 22. 
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paretti,*° E. W. Fay,“ and now Goldmann,” make the division at 
this point. In my opinion, there is only one interpretation of this phrase 
which is at all satisfactory, that of Ehrlich:* MANO isa genitive plural, 
a euphemistic term for ghosts of the dead, for the archaic adjective 
manus = bonus is adequately attested, and appears with another sufhix 
in Manes Manium; and MEINOM is equivalent in meaning to minus 
(older *moinos), but has a different ablaut grade in the root and a 
slightly different suffix. Thus he interprets in Manium munus ‘as a 
gift to the Manes’. I should alter this to ‘as a gift to the Deities of 
Hell’, understanding these deities as the three gods of the first line. 
Accordingly ‘Duenos made me as a gift to the Deities of Hell; to 
Duenos let no evil arise through me.’ But who or what is Duenos? 
The word may be a personal name, for there was a praenomen Bennus 
and a gentilicium Duennius or Bennius;“yet this was in any instance a 
rare name. On the other hand, DVENOS may be a mere descriptive 
adjective, = bonus, of which, if the nasal be not for the doubled nasal, it 
is certainly an older collateral form. In view of the rarity of the name 
Bennus and of the possibility that the execrator might desire to disguise 
his identity, I incline to the view that DVENOS is bonus ‘a good man’, 
uttered in earnest and not as a euphemism. It is likely that the loss of 
manus ‘good’ in the language was dueto its extensive use as a euphemism, 
especially in the derivative Mdnés, so that it lost its original meaning 
and its place was usurped by bonus. At the same time, there is a distinct 
possibility that in this third line, as well as in the first line, the initial 
word was written with a double value. DYENOS DVENOS ‘Bennus, a 
good man’; though I do not insist that the actual name was Bennus, but 
was near enough in sound to DVENOS to give some appropriateness to 
the graphic representation. Whether or not this be so, the word denotes 
the execrator, either (as we shall later see) a private individual cursing a 
personal enemy, or a priest cursing a person who in some way has sinned 
against the deity served by the priest. It seems unlikely that F. D. 
Allen“ is right in taking it to refer to a professional sorcerer who cast the 
spell; even less likely is it that it denotes the potter who made the vase, 


«© Museo ital. di antichiid classica 1. 175 ff. [1885]. 

4 AJP 30. 121-38 [1909]. 

# Op. cit. 120. 

“ Untersuchungen tiber die Natur der griechischen Betonung 72, Berlin, 1912. 

“ Cf. H. Jordan, Hermes 16. 237-8 [1881]; W. Deecke, RhM 37. 385-6 [1882]; W. 
Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen 423, 519, Berlin, 1904; A. Zimmermann, 
Philologus 72. 158 [1913]. 

© Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 9. 53-4 [1898]. 
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unless he be identical with the actual execrator. For neither the sorcerer 
nor the potter would stand in danger of the reaction of the curse, cer- 
tainly not as compared with the actual execrator. 

There remains the puzzling second line, which we may divide with the 
original editors, provisionally: 


ASTED NOISI OPE TOITESIAI PAKARI VOIS 


Since Allen*® in 1898, only Goidanich*’ and Lindsay** have dared 
divide the words in this fashion, for Thurneysen* in 1899 set a different 
style, with OP ET OITES IAI, which has served as a basis for other 
variations. Yet when we come to interpret, we may be guided to a 
certain extent by the implications derived from the other two lines. 
The first line contains an appeal to a triad of gods, and an imprecation 
upon someone; the third line has the maker’s admission of responsibility 
and a prayer that the curse turn not back upon the maker. What is 
lacking in the usual curse formula? The lacking part is, as Conway ob- 
served, a proviso under which the execrated person might avoid the 
penalty by some manner of reparation. This is what should be found 
in the second line. 

If NOISI be not somehow equal to nisi and VOIS be not somehow 
equal to the verb vis, it is difficult to reach such a meaning. Most editors 
do indeed so interpret them; but a long and distinguished line of editors, 
starting with Bréal and closing with the latest investigator, Goldmann, 
take NOISI (or NOIS) as dative nobis, and VOIS as vobis. The chief 
difficulty with this view, in addition to the lack of harmony with the rest 
of the inscription, is that of finding the dramatis personae for a plural 
‘we’ and a plural ‘you’; and on the other hand the diphthong -o7- in 
earlier forms of nisi and vis needs explanation. 

Latin nisi is from *nei-sei,©° with regular development of the scunds, 
which involves the shortening of long close e from accented ez, because of 
the enclitic attached. Final original e7 became monophthongal 7 at an 
early date;*' a form *nést developed, which might be written with final 
ei by the influence of orthotone sei, later st; through use of the whole 
word as unaccented, or by vowel assimilation, *xést became nisi 


*L.c. 

47 L. c., in note 25. 

48 Short Hist. Latin Gram,? 199 [1915]. 
KZ 35. 198. 

50 Walde. Lat. etym. Worib? 520. s.v. nisi. 
81] hold with Ehrlich, Unters. 72-9. 
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iambic shortening shortened the final vowel. Now where in this line 
of descent is there a place for NOISI? Some®? have thought that at the 
time of the inscription the unaccented 07, as in the dative-ablative and 
the nominative plural of o-stems, was just changing in sound to e¢7, and 
that this was productive of confusion in spelling in any position in the 
word; thus NOISI might be graphic for *zeist. Others have compared 
with NOISI the Umbrian nosue, apparently for *not-svai, with different 
ablaut grade of the negative particle. Still others have seen, both in 
NOISI and in nosue, the negative *noin, later nén (from *ne oinom) as 
first element, the nasal being omitted in writing. I myself justify the 
ot of NOISI as due to an uncertainty in the pronunciation of the diph- 
thong, combined with an influence from the negative *noin. 

As for VOIS, some explain the 07 as due to the uncertain value of the 
ei and oi, asin NOISI. Others® have equated VOIS directly with San- 
skrit vést ‘thou wishest’, taking Sanskrit e for original o7; but in an 
athematic monosyllabic formation, this ablaut-grade is extremely 
improbable. I accept a theory which in its essentials started with the 
first editors:5* *weld *welsi *welti became vold *vols volt with o before the 
velar /; *vols resisted the change -/s to -/ even as -rs did not become -r 
in fers, by the analogy of other second persons singular; *vols, having a 
consonant group abnormal in the language, became *zois (our VOIS), 
which later became *veis vis, even as *woinom (cf. Greek foivos) became 


*yeinom vinum. Thus our VOIS represent the normal pronunciation at a 
certain stage in the development.®’ 

The ASTED which begins the line may next be considered. The first 
editors took it to be a verb, adstet, with the negative carried over from 
the first line: ‘(and) may she not stand by (thee)’; many editors adopt 
this. Jordan®* saw in it a lengthened form of ast, cf. post and postid. 


8 Notably Hempl. TAPA 33. 155-7. 

88 Beginning with Dressel, Ann. dell’Inst. 52. 180 [1880], and Biicheler, RAM 36. 
238 [1881]. 

& Cf. the remarks of F. D’Ovidio, Rivista di filologia 10. 118-19 [1882]. 

55 So H. Osthoff, RAM 36. 486 [1881]. 

Dressel, l.c.; Biicheler, RAM 36. 239; Bréal, Mél. 2. 157 =Rev. Arch. 44. 90 [1882]; 
etc. It makes no difference in this interpretation whether the forms were thematic or non- 
thematic. If thematic, then the thematic vowel was lost by syncope; and the change of 
the vowel from e¢ to 0, if preceding the syncope, was analogical to that in the first person, 
as in colé colis colit, where the original radical vowel was e. 

57 In this way the present tense of volé can be derived without having recourse to 
elements from any other root; yet vis may represent a contamination with equivalent of 
Skt. vési or with the root in invitus. Cf. Walde. Lat. etym. Wrtb.?s. vv. 

58 Hermes 16. 235-6 [1881]. 
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Bréal®® took it to be ASt TED, with T doing double duty, and in this is 
followed by a number of eminent scholars. Allen® interpreted it as 
abs te, but admits the possibility of abstet. To me the correct interpreta- 
tion seems to lie somewhere in the possibilities suggested by Bréal and 
by Allen. 

If we turn now to the remaining words, OPE TOITESIAI PAKARI, 
we find that almost every imaginable division has been tried for the 
purpose of securing an interpretable text; yet I think that after all we 
cannot better the text of the first editors, the form in which I have 
quoted the words. OPE may ke dative (*opai>*opei>*opé, with long 
close e, before becoming 07), as the first editors took it; or accusative, 
with graphic omission of the final m, as apparently Bergk® took it; or 
ablative,as Deecke® first took it. TOITESIAI may be dative, in apposi- 
tion with a dative OPE, or separate from it; or it may be genitive, de- 
pending on OPE in whatever case that word may be. Of a number of 
views on PAKARI, there are but two which deserve consideration; that 
it is the present passive infinitive, as the first editors thought, and that it 
is an accusative adjective with an omitted final m, as Lindsay® has 
maintained. The chief interpretations of the phrase, with their first 
advocates, are ‘unless thou wished to make sacrifice (to be reconciled) 
to Ops Tuteria’ (Dressel), ‘(wishest the Ops of Tuteria to be appeased’ 
)Bergk), ‘wishest to secure the help of Tuteria’ (Allen), ‘wishest to be- 
2ome reconciled by the help of Tuteria’ (Deecke), ‘wishest the help of 
Tuteria (to be) favorable’ (Lindsay). 

But Lindsay’s view that PAKARI=*pacrim,™ with anaptyxis, is 
hardly tenable. His refusal to accept the infinitive is motivated by two 
desires, to avoid acceptance of rhotacism and keep IOVESAT =iurat 
and TOITESIAI=*T7uteriae, and to retain freedom to explain the pas- 
sive infinitive as a dative in -a7, which would not have become monoph- 
thongized at the time of this inscription. But neither desire is justified. 
If IOVESAT is to be taken as representing iurat, it is only as a second 
reading of the opening words; for it disregards the hasta inserted after 
the E by the original scribe. If I have tentatively admitted it, it is 


59 Mél. d’Arch. 2. 157 = Rev. Arch. 44. 90 [1882]. 

60 L. c., in note 45. 

61 Kl. philol. Schriften 1. 644-51 [1884]. 

& Altital. Vermutungen 180 [1886]; cf. note 15. 

63 Citations in note 33. 

« The warrant for this word is the Umbrian pacer ‘propitius’, nom. sg., and pacrer, 
nom. pl. 
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only for the intentionally enigmatical character of the text which is 
thereby produced. Thus an archaic form might be used with the in- 
tervocalic S, even though rhotacism had normally entered into such 
groups of sounds. TOITESIAI is a personal name or its virtual equiva- 
lent and might well resist rhotacism for some time longer than an ordi- 
nary word; or it might be a country form, cf. such doublets as Valerius 
and Valesius among proper names of later times. As for the passive 
infinitive in -i, there is no evidence that it goes back to an earlier -e 
from a primitive -ai, for the first inscriptional examples showing EI 
are of the year 117 B.C., when 7 and e had long been confused; and 
there is nothing which if added to a final -e¢ would produce the -ser of 
the alternative form of the infinitive, common in the works of Plautus, 
whose date makes it impossible to take it as an extension of a form in 
which the final diphthong had already become a monophthong.® 
Thus the objections to PAKARI as an infinitive are eliminated; but 
there are also positive objections to PAKARI as an adjective. If it be 
taken as for *pacrim, there is an anaptyctic vowel; but the anaptyctic 
vowel of Latin was not a, but e, and if we take recourse to the dialects, 
that of Oscan had the same quality as the vowel which adjoined the 
liquid or other sound mainly responsible for the phenomenon. Thus an e 
or an 7 might develop in *pacrim, but not an a. Lindsay’s alternative 
suggestion®® that PAKARI is from a stem *pacdri-, falls because the 
suffix -dri- is merely a dissimilated form of the suffix -dli- which devel- 
ops after another / in the stem. A *pacdriom with syncope is equally out 
of the question, since the r is here the product of rhotacism. Nothing is 
gained by regarding PAKARI as other than a passive infinitive. 

To return to ASTED, the interpretation adstet, with a carrying over of 
the negative of the first line, is rather forcing the matter. The three 
lines are separated by such gaps that the separation cannot be unin- 
tentional; and as I have said, we may expect the lines to be reasonably 
independent in syntax and in meaning. After the ‘may the Maid not be 
kind to thee’ of the first line, and before the ‘unless thou wilt... .’ of 
the second line, we should look for something like ‘but may she torture 
thee’. Three interpretations fit this view: ASt TED with an implied 
torqueat or the like would mean ‘but (may she torture) thee’; AbS TED 
with an implied verb of aloofness would mean ‘from thee (may she 
stand aloof)’; AbSTED would mean ‘may she stand away (from thee)’. 
I am not particularly concerned which of these three views is to be 


% Cf. F. Sommer, Handb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenl.2-* 593-4. 
® Handbook of Latin Insc. 20. 
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chosen, as all give the same meaning to the inscription; but I am in- 
terested to note that the ASTED, like the intial letters of the other 
lines, can be read twice, and in two ways: ASt TED AbSTED ‘but 
may she stand aloof from thee’, with an ablative of separation without a 
preposition, and AbS TED AbSTED ‘may she stand aloof from thee’, 
without the adversative adverb. As between the two, I prefer the form- 
er; but I do not insist on the double reading.® 

We come now to the significance of the formula of mitigation. Pro- 
bably PAKARI has a middle meaning, ‘to make peace with, to make 
atonement to’ the offended party. The offended party is obviously 
indicated by QOI MED MITAT, and very probably also by DVENOS; 
both QOI and DVENOS are masculine. Both OPE and TOITESIAI 
are feminine. If OPE be dative and we translate ‘unless thou wishest to 
make atonement to Ops Tuteria’, or if OPE be accusative and we 
translate ‘unless thou wishest Ops of Tuteria to be placated’, we must 
explain why a man is reliquishing his wrath if a female be appeased. This 
can be made reasonable only if the man is a priest execrating a person 
who has in some way offended the goddess served by the priest. The 
transgression may have been a misappropriation of movable property 
belonging to the goddess. 

In any case, if reparation or atonement is considered possible, the 
older view that the accursed person was dead, becomes absurd. The 
ancients, except the adherents of some beliefs not known in Rome at the 
time of this inscription, did not impute to the dead ghosts in shadowy 
hell the power and facilities for making atonement for sins committed in 
this mortal life. It is a living person who is the object of the curse. 

Ops Tuteria is an otherwise unknown combination, though Ops is well 
known as the wife of Saturn, and is provided with a variety of appella- 
tives; and abstracts a-plenty are listed as divinities by Gellius,®* with 
descriptive epithets. Yet these supply no fair parallel to Lindsay’s 
‘Help of Tuteria’,for in them the genitive is the name of a well-known 
divinity: Saturn, Neptune, Quirinus, Vulcan, Juno, Mars. There is 
nothing like Tuteria, a name not attested elsewhere; for which reason, 
if the OPE TOITESIAI denote a goddess, it is reasonable to take it 
rather as Ops Tuteria than as the Ops of Tuteria. Yet why should a 


67 T am aware that the verb absté is a very rare word, occurring only in Horace AP 
362 ; for when compounds of ab and ad would become identical in form, it is the compounds 
of ab which disappear or change their form, cf. apportd and asportéd, accidé and abscidé, 
afferé and auferd. I do not therefore insist that the word is to be found in this inscription. 
The meaning to be conveyed is however reasonably certain. 

68 Noctes Altticae 13. 23. 2. 
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priest, official representaive of the goddess, have recourse to a written 
execration rather than to the arm of the law? Slight as this point is, it 
makes me wonder if we have not to do with a quarrel between two 
human persons merely, wherein a doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
evidence, or a partial culpability of the offended party, or a distrust and 
dislike of litigation, restrained the complainant from recourse to the 
courts. 

If this should be so, OPE is an ablative, as Deecke first took it, and 
the clause means ‘wishest to make atonement by the aid of Tuteria’. 
Then Tuteria is a living human being, who from some reason or from 
some peculiar circumstance, now unknown and unknowable, had the 
power to still the wrath of the offended man; could she have been 
Vestal? Can the name, so obviously associated with titus ‘safe’®® be 
not a name, but a conventional appellative for a Vestal exercising her 
privilege of intercession or protection Or is it used here, perhaps, for 
distinction of this virgo from the dangerous VIRCO of the first line? 

Is there, after all, any name of a human being in the inscription? 
The gods are named, indeed: I0, VEI, SAT, DEIVOS, VIRCO, 
MANO. But the human beings are concealed under QOI, TED, DVE- 
NOS—‘he who’, ‘thee’, ‘a good man’, unless this last be a convenient 
disguise for the name Bennus. So if OPE TOITESIAI be not the name 
of a deity, the TOITESIAI is but an appellative for a woman, ‘the 
salutary’. By such avoidance of personal names, the execration is made 
more difficult to counteract, and less likely to recoil upon its maker. 

Between these two interpretations of OPE TOITESIAI I find my- 
self unable to pronounce with conviction. The twofold interpretation 
of the initial words of the lines likewise interests me, but does not thrill 
me, and I lay no weight upon it, for the interpretation of the inscription 
as a wholeis not affected. With these reserves, the present interpretation 
seems to me to come reasonably near objective demonstration. I 
therefore now present my text and version, which, let me emphasize, is 
an eclectic one, resting, save in some minor points, on the authority of 
previous scholars: 


6° T am not unaware of certain etymological difficulties in equating tutus with an earlier 
*toitos; for tutus is the participle of tweor, and the root of éueor is *teu- or a similar root with 
a u-diphthong. But as éuitus is a collateral form of ¢atus, the -oi- of TOITESIAI may 
stand in somewhat the same relation to the -u7- of tuitus as the -oe- of oboedid stands to 
the -ui- which should have developed by regular weakening in *ob-awizdié. 
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{IOVESAT] I0 VEI SAT DEIVOS QOI MED MITAT NEI TED 
ENDO COSMIS VIRCO SIED 


ASt TED [AbSTED] NOISI OPE TOITESIAI PAKARI VOIS 


DVENOS [DVENOS] MED FEKED EN MANOm MEINOM 
DVENOI NE MED MALO" STATOD 


{iurat (=adiurat)] Io(vem) Vei(ovem) Sat(urnum) divos (is), qui 
me *mitat (= mittit), ne in te comis Virgo (= Proserpina) sit; ast (=at) 
te [abstet], nisi Opi Tuteriae vel ope (=opera) Tuteriae pacari vis. 
Bonus [Bennus] me fecit in Manium munus; bono ne me (=e me) 
malum stato (= fiat vel oriatur). 

‘He who sends me, [implores] the gods Jove, Vejove, (and) Saturn, 
may the Maid not be kind to thee; but [may she stand aloof] from thee, 
unless thou wishest to make thy peace with Ops Tuteria or by the help 
(with the intercession) of the Salutary (Maid). A good man, [Bennus,] 
made me as a present to the Gods of Hell; to the good man may not evil 
come to pass because of me.’ 

In conclusion, a word about the date of the inscription: there is 
nothing conclusive, except that rhotacism seems to have been an ac- 
complished fact in some words, but quite recently, so that an archaic 
spelling with s was still permissible. This sets the inscription slightly 
before 350 B.C.; perhaps even earlier, though I doubt if it can go back to 
the second half of the fifth century, as Goldmann” argues. 


7 Die Duenos-Inschrift 27-34. 





COMMODIAN AND MEDIEVAL RHYTHMIC VERSE 
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It is evident, upon even a cursory examination, that the curiously 
faulty hexameters of Commodian illustrate one stage in the loss of 
quantitative distinctions which the Latin language suffered in post- 
classical times. This fact has suggested to many that we may find in 
them a clue to the change which has made modern European verse so 
different from the classical measures. I, too, am convinced that the 
clue is there, and the purpose of this paper is to find it. 

Scholars are still disagreed about the basis of Commodian’s versifica- 
tion, and we must notice several theories that have been advanced. 
Since Vroom’s! discussion of it, we scarcely need pause to refute W. 
Meyer’s’ grotesque notion that Commodian got his verse from classical 
antiquity and retained a quantitative or semi-quantitative scheme for 
about half of its extent, but that the remainder of the line depended 
merely upon syllable counting, in imitation of Semitic verse. Vroom 
demolishes this theory in detail, but it would have been sufficient to 
dismiss Meyer with a single mildy put sentence (6): ‘Explicatio ista, 
quamvis subtilis et arguta, res maxime diversas coniungere nos iubet.’ 
It would be enough, also, to note the absurdity of finding syllable 
counting in a verse that varies in length from thirteen to seventeen 
syllables; for the variation occurs chiefly in the parts of the verse for 
which Meyer invokes this principle. 

Although false quantities abound in Commodian,’ many have held 
that he tried to observe quantity, at least in certain parts of the verse. 
Hanssen‘ undertook to show that definite quantitative laws were 
observed at the ends of the hemistichs; but he operated with numerous 
emendations, and even so he had to admit many exceptions. Vroom 
effectually answers him by showing that a large measure of quantitative 


1 De Commodiani Metro et Syntaxi Annotationes 6, 13-17, 27-33 Utrecht (1917). 

2 Anfang und Ursprung der Lateinischen und Griechischen Rythmischen Dichtung, 
Abhandlungen der Bair. Akad. 17 (1885) =Gesammelte Abhandlungen sur Mittellateini- 
schen Rythmik 2. 24-39, 108-122, especially p. 118; Fragmenta Burana 146 (1901). 

* Frank, American Journal of Philology 45. 173 (1924) finds an average of more than 
two of them per line. 

*De Arte MetricaCommodiani=Dissertationes Philologicae Argentoratenses Selectae, 
§.1-90 (1881). 
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correctness necessarily results from the imitation of the accentual 
schemes of the Latin hexameter, on account of the laws of Latin ac- 
centuation. 

Nevertheless the quantitative theory has recently been revived by 
Frank,® who holds that Commodian ‘as a foreigner who had never ac- 
quired a precise feeling for quantities . . . . did the best he could with 
the quantitative system with which he had some theoretical acquain- 
tance. He had made so much progress in the Latin language that he 
knew most of the word accents, though not all; so, for instance he 
apparently accented estote and tollatur on the first syllable and therefore 
inferred that the penult was short . . . . He noticed that two consonants 
make position as in Greek, though in the interior of the line he often 
disregarded the fact and sometimes he apparently mispronounced 
double consonants as single ones. He refused to spend much time on 
word ends especially if they were at the caesura. He knew that diph- 
thongs were long, but sometimes where our manuscripts write ae he 
apparently wrote e, which in many cases he assumed to be é’. This form 
of the quantitative theory of Commodian’s verse is ingenious and 
attractive; it must be answered in some detail. 

Commodian’s lapses are here ascribed to a foreigner’s imperfect 
mastery of the Latin language, and it is implied that his native tongue 
was Greek. There is, however, no evidence that Commodian knew any 
other language than Latin: his faults are such as appear in other writers 
of popular Latin, and many of them are forerunners of features of the 
Romance languages. At any rate, it is impossible to trace the imper- 
fections of his Latin to Greek habits of speech. He is quite as ignorant of 
Greek quantities as of Latin; he repeatedly uses idolum with a short 
penult (e.g. 2.5.1), and he requires us to scan Cyclopds (1.6.23), daemones 
(1.22.10), écclesia (1.27.22), biothdnati (1.14.8), dcéant (A.134), etc. 
A Greek would not have used plasmae as the genitive of plasma. 

I do not know why Commodian is charged with ignorance of the 
accent of estote. He uses it with the penult under the fifth ictus in 1.9.5 
and A. 79; its use where a dactyl should stand in A. 67 and 1.30.15 
is paralleled not only by tollatur (A. 889) but by dozens of other molossic 


S AJP 45.172 f. Frank introduces his discussion of Commodian in the course of an 
argument designed to show that the loss of the fixed quantitative distinctions resulted 
from the learning of Latin by great numbers of immigrants, rather than from the continu- 
ance among the lower classes of tendencies that are seen in Plautus. My reply to the 
remainder of the article has appeared in Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion 56.5—25, under the title ‘Concerning the Influence of Greek on Vulgar Latin’. 
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words. I shall have something to say on this feature of Commodian’s 
technique below (pp. 229 f.). 

It seems unlikely that a man who had ‘noticed that two consonants 
make position’ could scan ménstruosa, or mdrtem, or quéd striictnram, or 
could write such lines as 1.9.5: 

Ut sdcculum effundat, vos extiinc éstote parati.® 


or 1.11.20: 
Sublapsiim non potuit retinere, préstravit amicum. 


Syllables long by position occur where short syllables are required about 
once in two lines on the average. 

Neither did Commodian know that diphthongs are long. Without 
attempting completeness I have noted 77 places where ae in other than 
final syllables is treated as a short vowel, and I have found 13 syllables 
containing au treated as short. One example of each will suffice. 


A, 42: Ostendit quae poterat, quoniam Deum nemo quaerebat 


A. 387: Illi atitem miseri, qui fabulas vanas adornant 


Possibly the strongest evidence that Commodian knew nothing of 
quantity is furnished by his persistent misuse of the commonest words, 
such as, Déus, bonus, mdlus, locus, ibi, abi, sibi, tibi, G0, sitios, méo, néque, 
quoque, ténet, cupis, gloria, céterum, gratia, quémodo, ndmine, although he 
uses all of these elsewhere with correct quantity. Any man who had 
tried at all to master Latin quantities might be expected to do better 
than this. In any case, how can we excuse a poet for using Déum in A. 
187 and Déi in the next line, or for using Déus in 771, Dé in 774, and 
Déus in 776? Still more shocking is vita (A. 323), vitali (325), vivat (326), 
vita (327), vitae (328), and vitae (329). We might multiply such examples 
indefinitely, but these are enough to show that Commodian knew nothing 
of quantity. It is true, as Frank noticed, that mistakes in the 
penult of polysyllables are relatively rare, but this is the necessary 
result of the accentual restrictions which we shall discuss below (pp. 
227 ff). Nevertheless there are two or three hundred long penults of 
polysyllables standing where short syllables are required by the verse 
(e.g., estote and tollatur). 


* The third and fourth ictuses in this line have usually been placed one syllable further 
on; but, as I show below (pp. 232 ff.), effundat cannot have an ictus on the ultima unless 
another rests on the antepenult. For the neglect of penthemimeral caesura, see below, 
pp. 234 f. 
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De Groot’ acknowledges Commodian’s ignorance of quantity, but 
holds nevertheless, that accent played only a subordinate part in his 
versification. His sole purpose, De Groot thinks, was to imitate the 
classical hexameter, and to this end he did his best to determine which 
syllables might occupy the thesis (ictus part of the foot) and which 
the arsis. He had no way of classifying words except by the number of 
syllables and the position of the accent. From his study of the classical 
poets he concluded that monosyllables and both syllables of dissyllables 
might be used either in thesis or in arsis. A few very common words 
however, such as the case forms of bonus and novus were so clearly im- 
pressed upon his mind as having either no ictus or ictus cn the ultima 
that he generally employed them in one of these two ways. Poly- 
syllables with accented penult were likewise (according to De Groot) 
subject to no restrictions. Polysyllables with accented antepenult were 
employed with any syllable except the penult under the ictus. 

This amounts to saying that Commodian freely used in any part ofthe 
foot any syllable except the penult of such words as bonus and continet. 
It seems unlikely that a system of versification could be built upon so 
slender a basis. Moreover De Groot is wrong in thinking that ictus on 
the penult of such words as bonus was avoided. It is true that ictus on a 
short penult of a dissyllable is comparatively rare: there are only seven 
instances in the first 100 lines of Carmen A pologeticum, which amounts to 
9} percent of the 67 dissyllables with short initial syllable contained in 
those lines. But with this showing must be compared the use of ictus on 
only eight short antepenults out of a possible 122 in the same lines, 
which is about 6 percent. Since about 40 percent of Commodian’s 
syllables bear ictus, both percentages are surprisingly low. The explana- 
tion appears to be that Commodian was thoroughly steeped in classical 
hexameter poetry; he used old phrases or echoes of such phrases as 
far as possible, and none of these had ictus on a short syllable. But when 
he struck out for himself he had no prejudice against ictus on the penult 
of bonus or on the antepenult of divitias. 

A more fundamental objection to De Groot’s theory is that it does not 
account for Commodian’s avoidance of polysyllables of accented ante- 
penult with ictus on both antepenult and ultima (see below pp. 228 ff.), 
or for his avoidance of polysyllables of accented penult with ictus on the 
ultima but none on the antepenult (see below pp. 232 ff.). 

Now it is evident to all that Commodian’s hexameters are generally 
similar to those of the classical poets. The ictus usually harmonizes with 


7 Neophilologus 8. 304-13 (1923). 
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the accent in the last two feet, and in the first four there is the familiar 
variety. Even in the matter of quantity something like five sixths of 
the syllables are correct. The reason for this resemblance to the classical 
poets was discovered by Vroom (op. cit.), although he inherited several 
errors from his predecessors and failed to carry his theory through in 
sufficient detail. In modifying and amplifying his treatment I have been 
much influenced by De Groot’s article and by Scheifler, Quaestiones 
Commodianeae, Breslau (1908), so that the following is a combination 
of these three with several additions of my own. 

Commodian was familiar with a number of the classical hexameter 
poets, particularly Vergil, Lucretius, Horace, and Ovid; and he desired 
to write verses such as he thought theirs to be. Since, however, he was 
ignorant of quantity, he, like many of our contemporaries, must have 
read hexameters as if they were composed of tribrachs and shortened 


spondees (ree and ep): Furthermore, since Commodian’s verses show 


frequent hiatus and little elision,* we must assume that he ordinarily 
neglected elision in reading Vergil. It was, of course, the effect of the 
altered hexameter which he tried to reproduce, and for which we must 
search in his writings. 

We will examine first his use of the several rhythmic types of words. 
In Vergil these are very numerous, but after the loss of the quantitative 
differences words were distinguished from one another in rhythmical 
value only by the number of their syllables and the position of their 
accent. All monosyllables thus belonged to one type and all dissyllables 
to a second. A third type consisted of trisyllables with accented ante- 
penult and a fourth of trisyllables with accented penult. Since Commo- 
dian makes no distinctions in his use of syllables further back than the 
antepenult, we may include all other polysyllables with the trisyllables. 
We have thus just four types to consider. 

In the classical hexameter a monosyllable may stand under the ictus 
or it may form the arsis, either alone or with another syllable. Dis- 
syllables also occur in Vergil with either syllable in thesis and with 
either syllable or both in arsis (arma, cano, Latio genus unde). 
Commodian, therefore, had complete freedom in the use of monosyllables 
and dissyllables. 

Polysyllables accented on the antepenult, like continet, amicitias, 
provenerat, may have the ictus on the ultima or on the antepenult in 
Vergil but never on the penult. That this restriction holds for Commo- 


® For proof of this, see Scheifler, op. cit. 20-7 
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dian has long been recognized; De Groot’s explanation of it is correct, 
except that we must not ascribe to Commodian theoretic scruples 
about the structure of thesis and arsis. He read and wrote by ear, and 
he took account only of audible phenomena such as ictus and accent. 
In avoiding ictus on the penult of words like continet he was avoiding a 
relationship between accent and ictus which did not occur in his classical 
models. 

That this rather than De Groot’s opinion is true follows from another 
restriction which Commodian placed upon his use of these words. 
While Vergil lets the ictus fall upon antepenult or ultima of words like 
continet, retinet, he never has ictus upon both at once: to state the matter 
as it must have appeared to Commodian, ictus on an accented ante- 
penult is never accompanied by ictus on the ultima. Our author obeys 
this restriction in his own verses. Since he often put ictus on both 
antepenult and ultima at once in words like contentus, the absence of 
such treatment of words with accented antepenult is certainly signifi- 
cant. It must reflect a desire to put accent and ictus into the relation- 
ship which they sustain in Vergil. 

I have found only five verses which, in their traditional form, seem 
to violate the rule. The editors all read aspic<it>ein A. 31, because it 
is felt that aspice demands treatment as a dactyl. In I 14. 5: 


Aspice defici<e>t lignum! Quid illi debetur? 


a singular imperative is required by the context, and the editors print 
as pice deficit. Hanssen (45) suggests deficiet, and Dombart, in his critical 
note, suggests defecit. In A. 413: 

Passio cuius praedicta est taliter ante, 


a satisfactory scansion of passio is possible if we separate est from 
praedicta. Since prodelision is usual in Commodian, it would be better 
to read praedicta fuit; fui occurs more than thirty times in the perfect 
passive in Commodian. It is surprising that no one has thought of the 
obvious emendation required for 1. 11. 6: 

Ossibus <in> cuius amor Cassandrae flagravit. 


(The subject of the poem is Apollo). I cannot make a plausible sugges- 
tion for 1.30.4: 


Impie tractas cum ipso corpore sitis 


but the line occurs in a passage so corrupt that no one will be inclined to 
base an argument upon it. 
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We find then in Commodian sacrificia, saecularia, ingemiscere, de- 
ficitis, sacrificia, omnipotens, apostolus, regibus, hominem, but never 
sacrificia, regibus or sacrificia, regibus. The avoidance of these two 


schemes goes far toward giving Commodian’s hexameters the classical 
swing for us as well as for his contemporaries. 

Before we proceed we must notice an effect which the neglect of 
elision had upon certain words with accented antepenult. When 
Commodian read Aen. 1.68: 


Ilium in Italiam portans victosque penatis, 


he found an extra syllable to be disposed of in the first foot or the second, 
and he did what any other reader of hexameters, whether ancient or 
modern would have done. He read either J/jum or Italjam with synizesis, 
Since there are a great many words with short 7 or uw in hiatus and 
with a final vowel or m, Commodian was frequently confronted with a 
similar situation (e.g., Aen. 1. 270, 281, 287, 301, 584). Synizesis of 
this type had always been an occasional device in the Latin hexameter, 
and besides it fell in with a linguistic tendency of Commodian’s time. 
No wonder it is common in his verses. 

Polysyllables with accented penult occur in Vergil either with ictus 
on the penult or on both antepenult and ultima, and Commodian used 
both schemes. Thus we find sequemur, demonstrant, pseudo propheta, 


prosternuntur, complentes, ubique, testamentum, enuntietur. 


Vergil also employed words of this type with ictus on the antepenult 
and with elision of the ultima. As Commodian read without elision, he 
found, or thought he found, feet of three syllables in such phrases as 
the following: Karthago Ttaliam® (Aen, 1.13), venturum excidio (22), 


Argivum atque (40), evertitque aequora (43), nimborum in (51), subd- 


mersasque obrue (69). Consequently he felt free to use any word of 


accented penult with ictus on the antepenult and none on penult or 
ultima, e.g. estote, tollatur, seductor, vestimentis. This common scansion 


does extreme violence to the structure of the hexameter, but, given the 
loss of all feeling for quantity and neglect of elision, it was inevitable. 


* Figures below a word or a verse indicate the position of the several ictuses. 
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In a relatively small number of lines (less than twenty in the first 
book of the Aeneid) Commodian encountered a more serious difficulty. 
In line 11, for example, he must have felt inclined to read: 


Impulerit, tantaene animis caelestibus irae. 


But, on the other hand, in a very large majority of cases he found that 
in Vergil an accented penult followed by ictus on the ultima was also 
preceded by ictus. At any rate, to judge from his own practice Commo- 
dian felt that an accented penult could not be immediately followed by 
ictus unless ictus fell also on the antepenult. Some of the difficulties in 
the classical poets were no doubt eliminated by synizesis; thus Commo- 
dian may have read Sedityo saevitque animis (Aen. 1. 149), and Darda- 


nio A eneae (494). 


There remained, however, a few lines in which the objectionable 
rhythm had to be obviated in some other way. In these I think that 
Commodian read with elision; for the few apparent examples in his 
works of the scansion under discussion stand in the neighborhood of 
hiatus (or elision). We must examine in detail all his lines that seem at 
first glance to require ictus on the ultima but not on the antepenult of 
polysyllables accented on the penult. 

In eight lines the usual type of synizesis removes the difficulty, e.g., 
A. 332: 

Et discedit, quonjam potior resurgit, a morte. 


The others are A. 735, 812; 1.3.2, 10.6; 2.20.14, 23.8, 32.14. Commodian 
usually treats proinde as a trisyllable, but in view of its use as a dis- 
syllable at the head of the verse by the classical poets (e. g. Vergil 
Aen. 11.383; Lucretius 4.648, 656), it is not strange to find a line like 


1.5.3: 
Proinde nobilium uxores sororesque delusit. 


In 2.25.4: 


Aut facite legem ci[vi]tatis aut exite de illa. 


the suggestion to read civitatis in three syllables comes from Hanssen 
(15) and is supported by French cité. Hanssen uses the contraction 
to secure a penthemimeral caesura (Jegem ci[vi]tatis); but, as I shall show 


below (pp. 234 f.), many of Commodian’s lines must be read without a 
word end after the third ictus. 
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There is reason for thinking that Commodian accented such words as 
tenebris on the penult, but he could scarcely fail to notice their frequent 
use by the classical poets with ictus on the ultima alone; (e.g. tenebris 

3 


Aen, 8.259, 658; 11.824). This explains tenebrae (A. 421) and tenebris 
(1.24.10). Similarly cluserunt (A. 674) is explained by the varying usage 


of the classical poets, whatever Commodian’s accentuation of such 
forms may have been (there is evidence for accent on the penult as well 
as for accent on the antepenult). 
Hanssen’s (43) emendation is peculiarly easy in A. 46. 172: 
Nemo Deum scife]bat, disputabat nemo de vita, 


on account of scibat at the same point in the verse at A. 46. In 2.15.4: 
Sufficeret utique Dom[i]ni vox missa per illum, 


we should read with synocope. In the next verse Dombart prints Domni, 
and records the manuscript reading as dvi. He does not tell how the word 
is written in line 4; but in such a case manuscript authority could not 
outweigh metrical considerations. A. 144: 

Integratur homo, [ut] fuerat qui mortuus, olim, 


has been emended in various ways to secure a penthemimeral caesura. 
Any one of these will serve our purpose equally well. Ludwig omitted 
ut, and he was followed by Dombart. In A. 426: 

Gen[era]ui suboles, dixit Deus, qui me negarent, 


it is more likely that Commodian wrote genui (cf. genui, A. 379, and 
genuit 1.10.6, 8), which a copyist modernized as generavi, than that we 
should read genravi with the syncope that led to Old French gendrer.!® 

All other lines that seem to require ictus on the ultima but not on the 
antepenult of a word with accented penult have final vowel or m before 
an initial vowel in such a position that the difficulty can be removed by 
reading with elision, as follows: 


A, 345: Hoc Malachiel canit propheta, qui et angelus ipse 


472: Et sumendi iterum habeo potestatem in illam 


1.39.2: Tam infirmis oculis, quem Jacob in signo recepit 


on . . J 
2.43.1: Damnatorum animae merito se ipsae secernunt 


10 Of course we must reject W. Meyer’s conjecture in A. 682: Et loc<ut>us iterum, 
ab idolis mundos haberi. 
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15.9: Abuteris Domini mandata et te filium inquis 
20.3 Ex tanto populo nullum in agone coronari™ 


31.6 Responsorem in alto non dedit Deus pauperem esse 


It is usually assumed that Commodian avoided elision entirely, 
although Scheifler (26 f.) admits the existence of many lines where 
elision is possible and of one where it would much improve the flow of 
the verse. Even in this, however, he would apparently content himself 
with an awkward synizesis, thus (1.19.3): 

Mane ebrio, crudo, perituro creditis uno. 


Whatever is done with this verse, probably most scholars will prefer to 
read with elision in A. 849: 


“~~ 
Incenduntque prius senatum consurgere in ira, 
+ e ® - e ° 


where Scheifler (15) would assume syncope (comsurgre) and where 
Hanssen (24) would delete im, although the phrase consurgere in tras is 
used by Valerius Flaccus and by Juvencus. In this part of the verse 
Commodian could not very well escape elision in reading his Vergil, 
e.g. H. ector, ubi ingens (Aen. 1. 99,), vertice odorem (403), discrimine agetur 


(574). He therefore found in his reading of the classical poets warrant 
for elision in the fifth foot just as he did for elision to avoid the ob- 
jectionable scansion which we have just been discussing. 

It is not surprising to find elision occasionally employed by Commo- 
dian. It occurs sporadically in the works of several writers of the third 
and later centuries who generally avoided it. Convenient statistics 
on this point may be found in Schlicher, The Origin of Rhythmical Verse 
in Late Latin 88-91, Chicago (1900). 

The third limitation, then, upon Commodian’s freedom in arranging 
accent and ictus was this: a polysyllable with accent on the penult must 
not have ictus on the ultima unless another ictus rests on the antepenult. 
This law was accurately but somewhat hesitatingly propounded by 
Scheifler (35): ‘Mea quidem opinione haec est lex Commodianea: in 
complurium syllabarum vocibus longa paenultima aut sola thesin (by 
which he means the part of the foot not under the ictus) explet, aut 
altero ante arsin loco posita est’. He did not attempt to explain it. 
Consequently it has not received the attention it deserves. 


 Scheifler, 15, prefers to read agone cronari 
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I have shown” that hexameters were read with a stressed ictus, and 
there is no reason to doubt that Commodian employed this in about the 
same way as Vergil. If so he must have been impressed, as he read Vergil, 
by the prevailing harmony between accent and ictus in the last two feet. 
He evidently undertook to imitate this, although, since a number of his 
lines can be read either with two syllables or with three in the fifth foot, 
it is impossible to give precise statistics on harmony and clash, as I have 
done for a number of the classical poets.'® It is safe to say that he has 
nearly as much harmony as Vergil in the last two feet, and he may have 
even more. 

It has been held," erroneously I think, that the prevailing harmony 
of accent and ictus in this part of the classical Latin hexameter resulted 
automatically from the quantitative scheme of the verse, the laws of 
accentuation, and a preference for words of two and three syllables 
at the close of the verse. No such theory can account for the harmony 
which we find in Commodian. The avoidance of ictus on an unaccented 
penult prevented the use of many phrases which would cause conflict at 
the end of the line (e.g. semper gaudia, homines adesse), but there 


seems to be nothing except the false accentuation to prevent the use in 
the fifth foot of polysyllables accented on the penult (e.g., tollatur 


regnum, dicentes falsa). The first and fifth foot are formed equally well 


by such words as qualiter, mensibus, and spoliant; but while tollatur and 
dicentes are good equivalents in the first, they never fill the fifth foot. 
It is true that we have four lines ending radice Iesse (A. 291), prophetam 
Amos (423), macerabat omnes (890), cruore sanent (1.17.9), but they are 
probably to be read with only two syllables in the fifth foot. Even if we 
read with a trisyllabic fifth foot, these four fifth feet with clash contrast 
with well over a hundred such first feet: 

As Commodian read classical hexameters without elision, the se- 
quences of harmony and clash of accent and ictus which I have pointed 
out’ in the second, third, and fourth feet must have been somewhat 
disarranged, but the main features remained. In composing his own 
verses, then, he must have desired many lines with clash in all three of 
these middle feet and many with clash in second and third followed by 
harmony in the fourth; for these are the commonest sequences in all his 


22 AJP 44, 319-38 (1923). 

1% TAPA 54. 51-73 (1923). 

4 Most recently by Kent, TAPA 53. 70 ff. (1922). 
% TAPA S4. 71-3. 
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models. While precise statistics are impossible, there is little doubt 
that these are the most common sequences in Commodian also. We 
may illustrate with A.1: 

Quis péterit inum préprie Deum nosse caelorum 


and A. 6: 
In umeris capita, sic préeceps quocumque ferebar 


In Lucretius and Horace the third most frequent sequence, and a 
very common one in Vergil and Ovid also, is harmony in the second 
foot followed by clash in the third and fourth. Of the numerous ex- 
amples in Commodian I select A. 11: 

Adgresstisque fui tradito in codice legis. 


A favorite sequence with Vergil and his successors consists of clash 
in second and fourth feet with harmony in the third, e.g., Aen. 1.9: 
Quidve délens regina déum tot volvere casus. 


If we follow the opinion of Hanssen (1-18) and most other scholars that 
Commodian has penthemimeral caesura in every line, we shall have to 
conclude that he departed from his models at this point and rejected the 
sequence in question. It is true that a large majority of Commodian’s 
lines have a word end after the third ictus; that is a necessary result of 
the fact that the three most common sequences of clash and harmony— 
those just discussed—all involve conflict of accent and ictus in the third 
foot. But scholars have been led to think that they could put a word 
end there in every line only because they have not realized the impos- 
sibility of scanning effundat, etc. with an ictus on the last syllable and 
none on the antepenult. Scheifler (17-20), who saw that such an ar- 
rangement of ictus must not be assumed, was forced to recognize other 
types of caesura. 

The following will illustrate the lines which cannot be read with 
penthemimeral caesura: 
A. 622: Ut probaret Abraham, cui dixit, ‘Parce!’ de caelo 


738: Qui poterant utique participes esse bonorum 
934: Isti duo semper prophetae sunt in ultima fine 
1.10.8: Sic genuit generatus, qui fuit iam mortuus olim 
44,81: Illa prior utique debuerat Deum amasse 


Other examples are A. 446, 907; 1.5.3, 9.5, 24.19, 26.12, 33.5; 2.2.7, 
11.10, 35.17. 
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Very few of the lines which cannot have the penthemimeral caesura 
show the expected sequence of clash, harmony, clash. I have noticed 
only three such: 

A. 916: Diripiunt mactantque viros ingenti cruore 


1.27.12: Rect6rem dominumque tium nihil posse fecisti 


2.29.16: Inspicitis dicéntes, quibus vos ostenditis ultro 

But there are many verses which run more smoothly with this sequence 
than with any other. Once the fetish of the penthemimeral caesura is 
given up, all scholars will surely prefer to read the following lines as 


jndicated. 
A. 408: Quod lingua Latina ‘Déus nobiscum’ evolvit 


1.25.3: In silva manére quaeris ubi latro moratur 
34.21: Subiéctum te préebe Déo, qui cuncta gubernat 


37.1: Quid! médius Iudéeus, médjus vis esse profanus? 


2.2.10: Iustos dutem non tanget ignis, sed immo delinget 


19. 23: Zelantes favére Christo offerte odorem 


There are many other verses in which this sequence was probably in- 
tended. 

The only other sequence that is at all common either in the classical 
hexameter or in Commodian consists of harmony in the second and 
fourth feet and clash in the third. The following lines will illustrate 
Commodian’s use of it. 

A.116: Inde pugillo suo conclidere circulum orbis 


202: Praetermisso Déo luxurias saeculi mavult 
285: Quid, quod prophétae canunt, invisibilem esse videndum 


327: Mors in ligno fuit et ligno vita latebat 


Is Commodian’s verse quantitative or accentual? This oft proposed 
question cannot be intelligently answered until its terms are defined. 
If the word quantitative means ‘according to the quantitative distinctions 
of classical Latin’, Commodian’s hexameters evidently are not quanti- 
tative. But there cannot have been any lack of quantity in them; no 
rhythm is possible unless some series of events is regularly arranged in 
point of time, and so we must assume that in Commodian, as in Vergil, 
the ictuses were felt to be equidistant. His feet, however, are scarcely 
dactyls and spondees; for he evidently felt all syllables as being po- 
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tentially equal. It is likely, then, that the syllables in a given foot were 
generally of the same length, so that we may represent the first line of 
Carmen A pologeticum thus: 


Quis poterit unum proprie Deum nosse caelorum 


There «Ter Iitt ie 


There may well have been some variation from this scheme, and in 
some trisyllabic feet, the ictus syllable may have occupied half the total 
time; but it is clear that Commodian’s verse was not consistently 
dactylic. Such feet as apud quos (A 349), ut enun(tietur) (538), and 


suos e(lectos) (2.1.22) become grotesque if the first syllable is given half 


the time of the foot. 

If accentual verse is verse in which the ordinary speech accents are 
rhythmically arranged, then Commodian’s hexameters are accentual 
only in the last two feet. But they are accentual throughout in the sense 
that they have stressed ictus, and also in that attention is paid to word 
accent in all parts of the verse. In all three respects they are like 
Vergil’s hexameters; if Commodian’s verse is accentual, so is Vergil’s. 

This is the clue to the development of medieval ‘rhythmic’ verse out 
of ancient ‘metric’ verse for which we have been searching. The loss of 
the ancient quantitative distinctions did not necessarily involve any 
change at all in the accentual structure of the verse. A stressed ictus 
had all along been the event which was rhythmically arranged; and as 
long as this remained, the verse was as satisfactory to the ear as ever. 
The loss of the old quantities did, to be sure, have an indirect effect upon 
the arrangement of the accents; since the chief difficulty in composi- 
tion—the need to respect quantity—had been removed, the poets were 
able more fully to follow their preferences about accent. In the hexame- 
ter, familiarity with classical models held this tendency in check; 
that is why Commodian’s verse is peculiarly instructive. 

The flaw in most discussions of the difference and the relation of 
‘metrical’ and ‘rhythmical’ poetry is the assumption of a sharp distinc- 
tion between quantitative and accentual verse. As a matter of fact all 
verse and all rhythm is necessarily based upon quantity, that is upona 
regular arrangement of intervals of time. The only peculiar claim that 
classical verse has to the term comes from a peculiarity of the Greek and 
Latin languages; in these tongues, as in other ancient Indo-European 
languages, the quantities of the syllables were more nearly fixed than in 
the modern European languages. It is therefore natural to say that 
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Greek and Latin of the classical period were quantitative languages, 
and in a similar sense classical verse is quantitative. But regularity in 
the length of the intervals is little more essential to Vergil’s verse than 
to Commodian’s or to Tennyson’s. 

Just as all verse requires regular intervals of time, so it requires some 
recurring event to mark the ends of the intervals. I am inclined to 
agree with William Thompson” in the opinion that in all verse this 
event is stress, but it is enough for our present purpose to say that such 
was the case with classical Latin verse!’ and with the fully developed 
‘rhythmical’ verse of medieval Latin. We can then derive the latter from 
the former very ea:iJy and naturally by two processes. The loss of the 
ancient quantitative distinctions operating alone left verse like Commo- 
dian’s. But there had always been a tendency among the Latin poets to 
bring accent and ictus into harmony. This is generally recognized in the 
early drama and I have tried to show its operation upon the hexameter 
and the elegiac distich.'* The chief obstacle which this tendency met was 
the difficulty of composing verse which should take account both of 
the fixed quantities and of the accent. When the quantitative system 
broke down, the difficulty was removed, and the old tendency gradually 
worked out to its logical conclusion. 


8 The Rhythm of Speech 13, etc. Glasgow (1923). 
17 See my article on ‘The Ictus of Classical Verse,’ AJP 44. 319-38 (1923). 
18 Classical Philology 14. 373-39 (1919); TAPA 54. 51-73 (1923); 55. 73-89 (1924). 





TONE PATTERNS AND VERB FORMS IN A 
DIALECT OF ZAPOTEK 


JAIME DE ANGULO 


I. INTRODUCTION! 


A somewhat detailed study of this particular dialect is interesting 
for two reasons: firstly, because this is the dialect furthest removed 
from the primarily monosyllabic type characteristic of Zapotek and 
other related languages; secondly, because in its use of pitch tone it 
presents a very typical problem in the evolution of tone from a func- 
tional, variable, morphological factor to a fixed, independent, semasio- 
logical entity. 

For it must be borne in mind that between tone used morphologically 
as a grammatical process, and tone used semantically, there lies a wide 
gulf. As part and parcel of a semantema, in other words as one of the 
phonetic elements which give this semantema its particular sign-value, 
its own recognizable face, tone is a fixed element, to be noted down once 
and for all in the semantic list. It is only when tone is used as a variable 
element, not a part of the semantema but an increment to it, by which 
its primary concept is modified either in a derivational or a relational 
manner, that tone-patterns arise, constituting a problem in form 
intuitively apprehended by the speakers of a language. 

For instance, let us suppose (which is not the case) that in this par- 
ticular dialect of Zapotek the semantema which expresses the concept 
of ‘head’, and which happens to be ki, were always in the high tone. 
Then this high tone would be a semantic element, to be noted once and 
for all in connection with ké ‘head’, in the lexicography of the language. 
As a matter of fact it is not soin this dialect; ki is high in the first person, 
low in the second, high in the third It would be therefore impossible 
in a word-list to give a tone characteristic of ki ‘head’, because it all 
depends in what connections it is used in the sentence, whether ‘my 
head’, ‘thy head’, ‘person’s head’, ‘animal’s head’, ‘thing’s head’. 

Now here is where the sense of pattern and form comes in: the values 
that obtained for ki ‘head’, namely high for the first person, low for 


1 The material upon which this study is based was obtained in Oaxaca in the course of 
a linguistic survey of that region for the Department of Anthropology of Mexico under 
the direction of Manuel Gamio. 
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the second, high for the third, are precisely the reverse of what is the 
most usual pattern in this dialect, and in fact in most languages of this 
group. Usually we have low for the first, high for the second, and low 
for the third. In other words we have in the case of ki ‘head’ a left- 
handed or ‘mirror image’ of what may be called the normal pattern. 
There are many other words like this, which follow exactly the reversed 
image of the normal tone pattern. 

In terms of functional value, that is to say, when used as a grammatical 
element, a particular isolated tone has no meaning, no more than an 
isolated note in a melody. It is the whole paradigm of grammatical 
forms present in the unconscious linguistic mind of the speaker of a 
language, which makes the melody. 


II. Dialectal Definition 


The dialect under consideration is that of the Little Valley of Oaxaca, 
and more precisely that of the pueblo of Teotitlan del Valle.? 

It is well to bear in mind that in the Zapotekan region the same phe- 
nomenon of ‘village dialectal variation’ obtains, as for instance in the 
Basque Provinces in the Pyrenees, or the several regions where Miwok 
is spoken in California. This phenomenon does not appear to be in any 
way related to segregation into pueblos or hamlets. Tewa and Tanoan 
are both characteristically pueblo languages. Tewa is essentially the 


same all along the course of the Rio Grande. Tanoan is so different in 
Taos, Isleta and Picurfs that the people cannot understand each other. 
In the same way the people of Teotitlan hardly understand those of 
Mitla, distant not more than two hours’ ride on horseback. It has often 
been said that every Zapotek pueblo has a language all its own. This is 
an exaggeration, but there is some truth in it. 


In the following presentation, in order to prepare the ground for an understanding of 
the problem of tone, it will be necessary to outline the structure of this dialect of Zapotekan, 
even though in the briefest manner. The next two sections will therefore treat of those 
affixes which constitute the main lines of structure, without mention of tones. 


III. The Suffixes Indicating Gender and Person 


In Zapotek (and also in other languages of the same group) there is 
an essential division of the world into three genders: persons, animals, 
things. This generic classification is made use of, in conjunction with 
the persons ‘I’, ‘thou’, ‘this one’, ‘we’, ‘ye’, ‘these ones’, to express the 
syntactical relations (‘mixed-relational concepts’). This occurs especially 


2 For classification of the dialects cf. LANGUAGE, 2.49; 132 (map). 
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in this dialect. In other words we have here a verb conjugated by 
gender. 

I have already pointed out in a preceding article how these suffixes 
are nothing else than the words ‘I’, ‘thou’, ‘person’, ‘animal’, ‘thing’, 
postposited after the verb (or noun in the case of the Possessive) which 
they qualify, and more or less fused with it. 

In the case of the verb, however, the gender ‘thing’ gives rise to what 
may be called an ‘inobjective conjugation’, what the Zapoteks them- 
selves call in their Spanish jargon: ‘hablar de frente’, ‘to use a verb 
without mentioning the object of the action, only the subject’. This is 
close to our acception of an intransitive verb, but it is not quite the 
same. 

Here are the endings in both types of conjugation: 


Objective Inobjective 
7 xh ll .. dmg 


‘ ? one 
thou <ol .... Wing 


? 


‘a person’ ++ Ong nt 


.... wing 


— ... .dwih 
6¢ 


‘several persons’ ....dah ....dnth 


¢ 


‘an animal’ ..m OL ..um ... mth 


This holds only for Teotitlan. The ending -¢ng comes probably from 


ngiu ‘man’. In Tlacolula, Mitla, Tlacochawaya and most other pueblos 
of the Little Valley, the ending for the third person is derived from the 
word for ‘person’: be or 07. 

A few words will make the use of these suffixes as relational syntactic 
tools quite clear. If the subject of the action is mentioned by name 
close to the verb, there is no need of any suffix, the radical alone is 
enough. Thus: naa tyug yah ‘I cut wood’, myel tyug yah ‘Manuel cuts 
wood’, chur tyug yah ‘his burro cuts wood’. If the subject is not men- 
tioned by name, then he must be mentioned by suffix: tyuga yah ‘I cut 
wood’, tyugang yah ‘he (a person) cuts wood’, tyugum yah ‘he (an animal) 
cuts wood’. In all of the preceding cases the object was mentioned by 
name. If it is not so mentioned, then the ‘inobjective’ conjugation is 
used: naa tyuging ‘I cut’ (I don’t say what), myel tyug’nt ‘Manuel cuts’, 
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chur tyugmth ‘his burro cuts’. It is perfectly evident that the ‘inobjective’ 


conjugation is simply an obscured ‘thing’ suffix. And the underlying 
monosyllabic structure is equally apparent. Many striking examples 
of this use of the suffixes are to be found in the short text appended. 


IV. The Temporal Aspects 


The orientation of the verbal forms lies along the line of aspect rather 
than of tense. It is less the delimitation of an event in a lineal succession 
of moments, than a description of the manner of its occurrence. That is 
why in the texts we find a lack of temporal concordance inside of the 
same sentence, which is shocking to our sense. 

1. The INcrPraTIVE: the action is just about to begin, or is even 
actually beginning. May be translated by our simple Present, or rather 
by the expression ‘I am going to’, since in most of our European lan- 
guages the Present has come to be used in the sense of an Habituative. 
Expressed in this dialect by the verb alone, or by the prefix gu-.. ., or 
by éci- ..., more rarely by sa-... , ga-..., Orsi-.... 

2. The ConTINUATIVE: the action is taking place in a continuous, 
uninterrupted manner, either in the immediate past, in the present, or 
in the near future. May be translated by our simple Present, by our 
Imperfect, or by our Future, but it is best rendered by ‘I am doing’, 
‘étre en train de...’. Expressed by ka-.... 

3. The PerFect: the action is entirely finished, completed, perfected, 
and has entirely ceased, and therefore has occurred necessarily in the 
past. Expressed by ba-..., or by gu-.... 

4. The FREQUENTATIVE: the action is happening again and again 
repeatedly. This aspect partakes of the Iterative and the Habituative, 
and is sometimes used in this dialect in lieu of the Continuative. Best 
rendered in our languages by an agentive suffix. Thus, ‘he is a wood- 


cutter’ is rendered in Zapotek by the Frequentative: ri-tyugang yah, 


‘he frequentatively cuts wood’. Expressed by ri-...,7ru-...,7...- 
(The r is trilled, alveolar, sonant, one-trilled.) 

5. The GERUNDIVE: the action is taking place at an indefinite time 
and in an indefinite manner, but as a result, or a consequence of, or a 
mere contingency upon something else. Examples: ‘this tool is for 
cutting’, ‘this girl is marriageable’, ‘here is wool to card’. Expressed by 
gal-.... 

6. The ImpERATIVE: used only in the second person, both singular 
and plural. It is expressed, curiously enough, in the singular by the 
same form as the Perfect, in the plural by gu/l+Continuative. For 
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instance: from cuny.. ‘to run’, gu-cumy.. Cont., ba-cuny.. Perf. 
‘Impv. ba-cunt ‘run thou!’ gul-gu-cuni ‘run ye!’ 


V. Types of Conjugation 


The main lines of grammatical structure having been outlined in the 
preceding two sections, we may now proceed to analyze the problems 
of tone. 

The pronominal or ‘gender-suffixes’, as they might perhaps better 
be called, are the same for any and all verbs. Not so however with the 
Temporal prefixes. According to their use the verbs may be divided 
into four classes, as follows: 


In the following enumerations and lists the phonetic system of the A.A.A. has been 
followed, with the exception that for this dialect, at least as spoken in this pueblo, [g] 
is used to represent not a plosive but a sonant fricative. In most of the other dialects is 
found either a straight [g] or an affricate [gy]. 

The pitch tones are represented as follows: 

é=high; a=middle; d=low; and hence the following combinations, which are not 
strictly in accordance with the A.A.A. system, but which have the advantage of simplicity 
and are quite permissible in this language where the vowels end normally either in a 
glottal catch or in a reduplicated ‘echo-vowel’: da descending from high to middle, ad 
descending from middle to low, d@ descending from high to low, da ascending from low 
to middle, etc., etc. 

This allows the use of the following pattern-notations which are of distinct use in the 
discussion of tones: (h)=high; (m)=middle; (1)=low; (hm)=either the succession of 
two level tones, first high, then middle, or (which is after all the same thing in practice, 
unless there is a glottal catch) a tone descending from high to middle. And similarly 
for the rest of the combinations: (ml), (hl), (Im), etc. 

It may be well to mention that nasals are indicated by a, €, i, etc., the nasal breath by h ‘ 


Type A: INCIPIATIVE CONTINUATIVE PERFECT FREQUENTATIVE 
gn-. eee an 


no prefix ere 
Of this type are the following verbs: 


The radical only is given; this radical is always followed by a suffix, represented here 
by two dots, with a certain fixed tone indicated here above the first dot. Thus tyzg: . 
stands for tydgd, tyugn, tytigdng, tyignm, etc. 

All irregularities are noted between parentheses. It must be remembered also that the 
middle tone is indicated by the absence of accent mark. 


tytig?. ‘to cut’ 

_ ‘to split’ (Inc. lyé’. . ; Perf. r2-) 

nyés?. ‘to grab’ (Per. ganéz> .) 

ké>. ‘to take’ (P. kwé:.; Imp. s. kwdéng, pl. galkding) 
be’.. ‘to take out’ (I. kwa’..; P. gale’. .) 
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U(y)és!.. 
20’:. 
yab>. 
yab’.. 


diny.. 
béz. . 
léz.. 


. jyud!. 
nt>. 
ntity>. 
sélaw:. 
yakbe’. 
lééby?. 
yakatciy’ . 
U(y)estééng 


kyelaz! . 
sigell.. \ 
rikaz.. f 


cik!. 


‘to lift’ (I. lyés! .; C. kélés! .; P. gules! .; F. rilyés! .) 
‘to walk’ (Imp. s. gwéé, pl. galicta. Cf. ‘to go’ type C) 
‘to fall’ (cf. sdb! . ‘to fell’ in type B) 
‘to rain’ (i.e. ‘water to fall’; usually in conjunction 
with the word nts ‘water’; kdydbfng ‘it is raining’, or 
kéyab nts ‘water is falling’.) 
‘to fall’ (P. 57-) 
‘to wait’ (I. kwéz..; C. kébéz..; P. galéz..; 

F. ribéz. .; Imp. s. galéz. ., pl. kwézdah) 


‘to shuck maize’ 

‘to say’ (P. ra-) 

‘to say to oneself’ (Imp. s. mééty%, pl. méétitd) 

‘to commence’ 

‘to know’ (Imp. s. bydkbe’e; cf. ‘to take’, ‘to take out’) 
‘to be wont’ (cf. ‘to accustom another’ type B) 

‘to be silent’ (P. bi-; Imp. s. éttciga; pl. titcigatu) 


‘to wake someone else’ (cf. ‘to lift’ No. 6) 


‘to think’ (P. bye-) 

‘to forget’ (I. sigell..; C. rikaz. .; P. gusigell or gukaz. .; 
F. risigell..; Imp.s. hurikazuna; pl. hurtkaz- 
tuna.) 

‘to untie’ 


Type B: INCIPIATIVE CONTINUATIVE PERFECT FREQUENTATIVE 


ga-.... 


ts£b.. 
sab!. 
dné?. 

- 


bf:. 
te! 
cuny:. 
-.. 
tééd.. 
nidj' . 
téw?. 
iby? . 


Ré-.... ba ee 

‘toput’ (The syllabic z is distinctly high in tone) 

‘to fell’ : 

‘to bring’ (I. ge-. . ; C. lacking; P. be-; F. re-) 

‘to come’ (I. géll! . or 2éll! .; C. réll: . -kd; P. béll: .; 
F. réll! .) 

‘to return’ (I. sé- or gd-; P. bd- or ga-; F. lacking) 

‘to gather’ 

‘torun’ (F. ri-. .) 

‘to make thread’ 

‘to give’ 

‘to give to oneself’ (Imp. s. bédeding, pl. gudedwtng) 

‘to sell’ (I. tcf-) 

‘to tie’ 
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13. béjdé.. 
réjdt.. 

14. gan‘. 
15. és’. 
16. (u)ty.. 
17. tciny?. 
18. yintcé:. 
19. jris.. 
20. leéby.. 
21. tnlaw!. 
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‘to yell’ (I. kwéjdi..; C. kdbéjdt..; P. haréjdt..; 
F. ribéjdt..; Imp.s. haréjdt, pl. galkwid)) 

‘to be mistaken’ (I. zé-; P. bi-; F. r7-) 

‘to urinate’ (cf. nts ‘water’) 

‘to kill’ (P. byuty. .) 

‘to marry’ (C. kéyu-) 

‘to weave’ (F. rwintcé> . ; Imp.s. bicd) 

‘to laugh’ (I. su-; F. ri-) 

‘to accustom another’ 

‘to take care’ (C. kéy-) 


Type C: INcCIPIATIVE CONTINUATIVE PERFECT FREQUENTATIVE 


tct- . 


Sy.. 
(e)stéé 
dzulaz:. 
ws. 
gaky’.. 
tily’.. 


bing nies gwé-.... rie... 


‘to buy’ (P. ga-) 

‘to wake up’ (does not take suffixes; C. kayéstéé) 

‘to be fond of?’ 

‘to bring’ (C. lacking; cf. ‘to bring’ type B, No.3) 

‘to shave’ (P. bi-; Imp.s. bégdkyt) 

‘to bring’ (C. kéhily..; F. rithily..) (also several 
aberrant forms of the Imp. s. ryilwétng, pl. 
ryiltu, gudtlt, xddtlyang) 

‘to be at a place’ (probably derived from ..k.. ‘to be 

permanently’ see further down, section IV.; it is how- 

ever conjugated differently: I.tcw’.. C. kéyu’.. P. gu’.. 

F.ru’.. 

(cf. also téw.. ‘to sell’ type B, No. 11, which perhaps 

belongs rather here) 


It may be noticed that there are rather few verbs in this type, and 
furthermore that they are marked by a good deal of irregularity. On 
the other hand, if one compares the prefixes characteristic of this type C 
to the conjugation of the anomalous verb ‘to go’ (which follows), one is 
led to suspect that the prefixes are simply degraded forms of the verb 
‘to go’, at least for the Incipiative and the Perfect. 

If this is so, then it would go a long way toward explaining the pre- 
fixes in the whole series of verbs. The ka- of the Continuative character- 
istic of all four types of conjugations could on the other hand be referred 
to the verb k.. ‘to be essentially’; an irregular verb in this language, 
which is given in its entirety at the end. 
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The verb ‘to go’: 
INCIPIATIVE CONTINUATIVE PERFECT FREQUENTATIVE 
ey tca’4 or tctng lacking gwdaa ré’a 


‘thou’ écin or tcwing — gwin rin 
‘he’ tcyé = or_—s tent —- wee ryé 
Bae ‘ g ¢6é Ba 


‘ ? 


we’ dédtcéng or tcénwing — ? ? 


‘ye’  tctth = or = tcdtwih ee ? ? 


‘they’ éctédah or tcddnih — ? ? 


IMPERATIVE 8.: either gwée or fcit, pl.: gultcia 
GERUNDIVE: gdlicia 


Type D: INCIPIATIVE CONTINUATIVE PERFECT FREQUENTATIVE 


g. ka-y . gu-t. Pecans 

In this wee the prefix is faced with the ave" Furthermore, not 
only the suffixes change in tone according to person as in all other types 
of conjugation, but the radical also changes in tone instead of remaining 
fixed. It does this in the manner explained in the Introduction for the 
word ki ‘head’, giving rise to the functional patterns which will be 
presently described. It is therefore impossible to write down the tones 
in the list. An example will make this clear: 


u.. ‘to carry on the back’ 
Contr. PERF. 
‘T’ kaéyuéd gutta 
‘thou’ kayun gunn 
‘he’ kayudng gutnheng 


The above is the normal pattern for the tones, but some verbs ‘reverse’ 


it, so as to give a left-handed or ‘mirror’-image: 
..un.. ‘tocry’ 
INc. Cont. PERF. 
ey gund kaytnd gutund 
gunk kéyunu gutinn 
gundng kagundng gutundng 


‘to eat’ 

‘to drink’ (P. gwe’. .) 

‘to carry on the back’ 

‘to be’ (reverses the tone-pattern) 
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..(a)sy.. ‘tosleep’ 

-.UN.. ‘to cry’ (reverses the tones) (P. also in 57-) 
..uny.. ‘tomake’ (P. bany..;Imp.s. bant) 
..(a)ty.. ‘todie’ 

..any.. ‘to dig’ 

..app..  ‘tohave’ 

..iny..  ‘tohit’ (I. kiny. .) 

..uya’..  ‘tobite’ 

a... ‘to play’ (I. kit. .; P. gu-dg-t. .) 

a. ‘to see’ (reverses tones; I. mya. .; P. gunya. .) 
..tby.. | ‘to wash’ (I. kiby. .) 


The list is not long, but it is noteworthily free of irregularities. Like- 
wise it is well to note that all of the verbs in it are verbs in most constant 
use. It may very well be that they represent the older type in the 
language, a monosyllabic type based essentially on functional tone- 
patterns, while the other classes of verbs would represent a leveling to 
a fixed tone. This assumption is rather bold; but if correct, it would 
be of great importance. 


VI. The Verb ..k.. ‘to be’, ‘to be able’ 


A separate place must be made for this verb which seems to pervade 
the whole of Zapotekan morphology. And first of all it must be observed 
that the concepts of ‘esse’ and ‘posse’ are inextricably interwoven. It is 
the failure to realize this which has led in part to the fantastical gram- 
mars of Zapotek in existence. It is of course used in many idiomatic 
expressions, €.g.: cf rdkdng ‘what is the matter with him?’; ct guka 
‘what was the matter with you?’; 26ka géniwing ‘can you do it?” (lit. 
‘you can you make’); nda kétti gdktyé giuning ‘I cannot do it’ (lit. ‘I not- 
not I-can-not I-make’); 1d gak nda gatyugna ‘I cut myself’ (lit. ‘this is I I- 
cut’); ld gdk lui gutyaglai ‘you cut yourself’. Note how in these last two 
examples the suffixes are not yet fused but merely agglutinated; they 
have however been levelled in the matterof tone. Zak rsil‘good morning’ 
(lit. ‘it-is morning’); zak let dji ‘good noon’ (‘it-is in the-day’); zak dji 
‘good afternoon’ (‘it-is day’); zak crin ‘good evening’ (‘it-is evening’); 
rtki ‘it must’; zak ‘se puede’; guk ‘se pudo’; rikdzd’ ‘I need’, ‘I must’; 
rikdzd’ ‘you need’ ‘you must’; rikdzd’ ‘he needs’ ‘he must’; nda king 
‘I am’ (in answer to the question: ‘Who is the chief?’) ; nda guktn ‘I was’; 
nda gukd preside'nind ‘I was the presidente municipal’; 1a guku preside’- 
ntl ‘you were the presidente municipal’. 
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From all the examples I have collected, as well as from the paradigms 
I obtained on dictation from my informant (who was by profession a 
weaver with a strongly developed sense of form and who soon learned 
to conjugate ‘in abstracto’), I have come to the conclusion that the 
element ..&.. represents the concept of ‘being’, ‘being able to‘, ‘having 
to’, etc., and falls mainly into Type A. It is however too protean 
to be limited to any type, as will be seen from the existence of the two 
forms k.. and gak.. for the Incipiative. In one of the forms the Con- 
tinuative appears to be kaya-k.. (Type D). But when reciting para- 
digms my informant always gave for the Continuative of the ‘k..- 
type A’ form an entirely different semantema, namely n.., in the 
following wise: 
‘I am being’ (‘yo estoy siendo’—Spanish ad hoc) néa nding 
‘thou art being’ (‘tu eres’ 6 ‘tu est4s siendo’) lit nding 
‘he is being’ (‘él est4 siendo’) ladng nanih, etc. 

This semantema ”.. appears in all sorts of ways, in all the dialects 
of Zapotek. Sometimes it occurs as a semi-prefix before ‘adjectives’: 
na-ngéés ‘black’, nd-ngits ‘white’, nd-jnyaé ‘red’, nd-gdé’ ‘green’, etc., 
na-guz ‘soft’, nd-jun ‘dry’, nd-néed ‘hard’, etc.; or before ‘adverbs’: 
na-ré ‘here’, nd-ré ‘there’, nd gd’ nd yijr ré’‘this hay is green’ (lit. 
‘is green is grass here’); 2d gd’ té’ nanth ‘it is very green’. When speaking 


of things, the suffix -{ng is often substituted for the -27h characteristic 
of the 3d pers. ‘inobjective’: mgéés nding ‘it is black’ (speaking of a 
thing); mgéés nam ‘he is black’ (speaking of an animal); mgéés nddng 
‘he is black’ (speaking of a man); laéng nd-ngéés nanth ‘he is black’; 
nding ‘something’ (i.e., ‘it is’). 


As a suffix -m.. has become so well agglutinated to many words that 
it is not felt as separable any longer; bénz a person, gané a woman, 
mént or main an animal. It is quite likely that the whole system of 


the ‘inobjective’ conjugation is based on the ”.. ‘to be’ semantema, 
used asa ‘thing’-suffix (ni>in>ing). This is also a bold assumption, 
but significant if correct. 


VII. Summary 


To resume our findings and group them together from the point of 
view of the use of tone. 

The verbs fall into two groups, in the first of which tone is used as a 
functional factor, while in the second it has become levelled to a semantic 
character: 
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First group (functional tone): These are the verbs of type D. All of 
them verbs of primary meaning, characterized by a monosyllabic 
semantema. The tone of the semantema is not fixed but varies with 
the person, in such a way that in the dissyllabic combination produced 
by the fusion of radical and suffix the following tone-patterns are 
followed, which apply in general not only to verbs but also to nouns in 
the possessive case (i.e. ‘my head’, ‘thy head’, ‘his head’, etc.): 


normal abnormal (‘mirror-image’ tones) 
ist pers. lh hl 
2d pers. hl lh 
3d pers. Il hh 


In the Continuative and in the Perfect, where we have a dissyllabic 
temporal prefix only the second syllable of which is fused, the first 
syllable of the prefix assumes a tone in correspondence with the pattern 
play, 


1st pers. hlh lhl 
2d pers. thl hlih 
3d pers. Il hhh 


Second group (semantic tone): Verbs of types A, B and C, character- 
ized, many of them, by a dissyllabic or trisyllabic semantema which can 
sometimes be clearly analyzed into its component parts. The tone or 
tones of the semantema have become fixed and invariable, and are 
therefore an essential distinguishing feature of the semantema itself. 
The tone of the suffix has become fixed for all three persons, and is 
either high, middle, or low according to the semantema involved, and 
is therefore also a part of the semantema and not of the suffix. The 
tones of the temporal prefixes are fixed and invariable, high for ka-, 
low for gu- (either when used for the Incipiative or the Perfect), low 
for ru-, ri-, high for tci-. The tone of the prefix must also therefore be 
looked upon as a semantic factor, although the prefix itself is a morphema 
(i.e., a semantema which has lost its independent existence as a ‘word’). 


VIII. Text 


CoyYOTE AND RABBIT 
Dictated by Manuel Jimenez of Teotitlan del Valle. 


Somebody had planted a field of melons. Some damage was done. 
He said to himself: Who comes here to eat? He watched. And when 
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a rabbit came and started to eat he grabbed him. ‘Now for sure,’ he said 
to him, ‘I will kill you’. Then he thought he would go and get some hot 
water. So he tied him up. There he lies in the midst of the field of melons. 
Then he went to gather wood to heat the water. There he lies, the 
rabbit, all tied up, when up comes Coyote and says to him, ‘Now for 
sure I will eat you!’ ‘Why eat me?’ says the rabbit. ‘Here I lie tied, 
in order to make me marry a pretty woman. If you want to, you may 
lie down in my stead, and you marry her. I don’t want to marry. 
That’s why they tied me’. ‘Yes!’ says Coyote. He unties the rabbit 
and the rabbit ties him up. There he lies. And the rabbit goes away. 
When the owner of the field of melons went to get wood to heat the 
water, that’s when he put a holy remedy into it. That’s when Coyote 
ran away yelling.’ 


te! bént®? 1rd’ndng® cndi'at cic ru’ut dany* néetyang’ 

one person sows melons then there is damage he says to himself 
016 §=— mating réstawing® aj bdtnléw’ning® tcigwé konex' 
what animal comes and eats then he took care when came rabbit 
née lém" raumih® aj giunézdng’ lim na’ 
and he the animal iseating and he grabbed him the animal now 
ri’uinik’ rébydng lim sihinyd lua aj bdnydng 


for sure hetells him the animal I will kill thee then he made 
cgab icye lan® nis la aj bdlibying lim na’ 
thought he went to water hot then he tied him the animal now 
ga’im ruu galt cndi'a a 2é’'tedng 
he lies (anim.) thereis field plants melons then he goes fetches 
yoh té dzdb nts la céc nda ga’ te konex libytim" 
wood so that put water hot then now lies one rabbit tied (animal) 
tch =gwé ben tch «=—kt SS réb®)=— beh lim nad 
when went coyote when that he says coyote to him the animal now 
ru’ unik zdwd lui cic-té géwu néd né* konex nda ré’ 
for sure I am going to eat thee why eatest me say rabbit now here 
nad ga’d libyd 1é gutcinyd te gund sruk bel zd-ga’u 
I lie tied inorderthat Imarry one woman pretty if wilt go lie 


3 Notice how in the above free translation I have adhered as strictly as possible to the 
Zapotek text, but always preserving the syntactic relations of English. Hence the ob- 
scurities of meaning which are not present in the original. It was done on purpose to bring 
out more clearly the essential build of the Zapotekan system of grammatical relations. 
This will appear clearly in the following text and literal translation. 
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jléta rébyum ben té gutcinyd 
instead of me_ he (animal) says to coyote inorder that wilt marry 
Iti ndd két rikdzdyd® gutcinyd nékint® bdlibddh née yu'u™ 
thou I not I dont want I marry that’s why they tied me _ yes 
ne ben gucikyum konex aj = balabt konex 
say coyote he (animal) untied rabbit then tied rabbit 
lim nad ga’tyuim vé-kt aj 2& konex tet 
him the animal now lies (animal) there then goes rabbit when 


gwé nind cténing™ cndi'a gweténg yah gudzdb nts la 
went owner of melons went togather wood heput water hot 


sant-rumedy*® lak mis dj gwé ber ted gurejdtam 
holy remedy to water then went coyote when he (animal) yelled 
ted zérlam* 

when ran away 


Grammatical Analysis 


(1) te<tob=1 (to-bi ‘one person’); te is rather an indefinite demonstrative. 
(2) be-ni ‘person is’. 
(3) r-a'n-ang Freq. ‘to sow’, 3d sing. ‘personal gender’. 
(4) Hispanism, ‘sandfa’ ‘watermelon’. 
(5) Freq. 
(6) Hispanism, ‘dafio’ ‘damage’. 
(7) Incip.; type A. 
(8) apparently a combination of ‘to come’ and ‘to eat’; a good example of how this 
language evolves towards compounding of semantemas; not typical. 
(9) Perf.; type B.; ‘inobjective’. 
(10) Hisp. ‘conejo’. 
(11) lam<la+ma (ma ‘animal’). 
(12) Freq.; 3d pers. sing. ‘animal’; inobjective. 
(13) ‘objective’ conjugation, because immediately followed by lam. 
(14) idiotism; combination of ru’u ‘there is’, and ni ‘to be’, k ‘to be’. 
(15) lau ‘face’, used in all dialects to mean ‘at’, ‘to’, ‘on’, etc. 
(16) often used for ‘there is’. 
(17) incipiative; this is the regular way to indicate a correlative participle. 
(18) no suffix of the 3d pers. because subject immediately mentioned; this rule not always 
adhered to strictly. 
(19) the negative always represented by ket. .dy. . 
(20) idiotism <ni+k-+ni, three repetitions of ‘to be’. 
(21) really the Freq. of the verb u’u. . ‘to be’, ‘to be at a place’. 
(22) possessive; fully treated in a preceding article; see LANGUAGE 2.56. 
(23) Hisp. 
(24) nota real word but a joke. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Phonetics of Arabic. Pp. 107. By W. H. T. GarrpNEer. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 


This introductory manual represents the latest and best methods 
for acquiring a foreign language. To learn to read and translate a 
language is one thing, but to learn to speak a foreign language is quite 
another. This is especially true in the case of Arabic, where one must 
learn to accustom the vocal organs to ever new lines of activity, es- 
pecially as these new lines cross the old lines in the most confusing and 
troublesome fashion. 

The author of this excellent book makes very clear how difficult is 
the task of acquiring a speaking knowledge of modern Arabic, but he 
furnishes a sure guide to success if only the student will work, work, 
work. The student must realize at the outset that he must pay attention 
to the minutest particulars of pronunciation, and so two full chapters 
are devoted to the physiology of articulation, even with diagrams and 
pictures of the various organs of speech, and there are four others on 
the methods and ways of uttering the different consonants and vowels, 
also illustrated. Chapter seven deals with the influence of consonants 
on vowels. 

Exercise begins in chapter nine where the student is taught how to 
pronounce difficult words. The next chapter on continuous speech is of 
utmost importance to the student who will speak fluently. Then a 
chapter on reading aloud is full of practical guidance and advice. 
Chapter five of St. John’s Gospel is chosen for a specimen in reading, 
and this is followed by others. The whole book cannot be praised too 
highly. But it must be remembered that it is not meant for the use of 
private students. It is always assumed that the student has by his side 
his sheikh who will be ready (or will be kept ready) to make corrections. 
In other words, the book is for students who desire to learn to speak 
Arabic, and that can be done in only one way—the way indicated in 


this book. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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The Correction of Speech Defects. Pp. 175. By HELEN M. PEpparp. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 


According to the author’s statement the book is intended to serve as 
a compact handbook, giving to teachers and parents ‘definite methods 
and devices for the correction of the various common defects to be 
found in the speech of school children’. This intention the book fills 
fairly well, as far as the correction of common articulatory defects are 
concerned. 

There are gymnastic exercises for the different parts of the vocal 
mechanism; there are specific exercises for the correction of the various 
defective sounds; there are useful syllable drills and nursery rhymes 
and other material for habit-forming drills. There is valuable informa- 
tion for the teacher as to the special needs and difficulties of the child 
with defective speech. There is not as much emphasis on the importance 
of keeping the play spirit in the drills as we should expect, in view of 
the author’s evident sympathetic understanding of the child and his 
speech difficulties. 

The chapters on the correction of lisping, lalling and baby talk are 
more adequately done than those on foreign accent and stammering. 
In general, Part Two, which deals with methods of correction, is more 
successful than Part One, in which are discussed the psychology and 
physiology of speech and the production of the elements of English 
speech. 

In these chapters we see exemplified the difficulties which beset a 
writer who tries to explain unfamiliar scientific facts in simple and 
popular terms. This is a process doubly difficult when the writer himself 
is not entirely sure of his ground. In the chapters on the psychology 
and physiology of speech, the writer, in her efforts to give a clear and 
simple exposition of a difficult subject, made assertions, and used terms, 
to which the psychologist and the physiologist would undoubtedly take 
exceptions. 

In view of the author’s emphasis on the importance of the knowledge 
of phonetics to the teacher of speech correction it is hard to explain 
the inaccurate descriptions of the speech elements and the frequent 
confusion between sound and letter, except as the result of the author’s 
attempt to write down to the layman. It has never seemed to me that 
the inaccurate statement of a phonetic fact made that fact easier to 
understand. For instance, the instructions for the production of the 
initial consonant in chin: ‘Place the tongue in the position for ¢; press 
hard and make a sneezing sound’ can hardly be considered an improve- 
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ment over the usual description of the sound found in books on pho- 
netics; nor does it help our comprehension of the 4 sound to be told 
“When producing the word ke we blow out the vowel e’. 

The writer lost repeatedly excellent opportunities to impress upon 
the reader the difference between a speech sound and the symbol which 
stands for it. The teacher needs this enlightenment sorely. In fact, 
instead of leading us out of the confusion between sound and spelling, 
the author leads us only more deeply into error. For example, she classi- 
fies as lingual palatals & and ¢, as if the two letters represented two 
different sounds (the k sound of c is referred to), and x as if it represented 
an elemental sound. In a list of consonant blends, including st, pl, ér, 
etc., are included sk and ph! 

There are thousands of children in this country who have speech 
defects and there are comparatively few teachers trained to help them. 
We need many more teachers of speech correction. But careful special- 
ized training is essential for teachers of speech correction, and teachers 
without adequate training should not be encouraged to attempt the 
work. There are, however, minor articulatory defects of speech which 
the public school teacher is often called upon to correct, and which she 
may learn to correct without such intensive, specialized training. For 
the treatment of such cases the teacher will find many helpful suggestions 


in ‘The Correction of Speech Defects’. 
SARAH T. BARROWS 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces that it will 
be able to make a limited number of small grants to individual scholars, 
to assist in definite projects of research in the humanistic and social 
sciences. 

Further information can be secured from Professor Guy Stanton Ford, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, to whom application 
should be made not later than January 31, 1927. 


Dr. Charles Frederic Brédé, a Foundation Member of the Society, 
died on August 2 at Ocean Grove, N. J., whither he had gone to re- 
cuperate from a recent illness. He was born sixty-nine years ago, in 
London, of French Huguenot stock. He went to school in Baden, 
Germany, then came to this country to live with an uncle in Detroit. 
For some years he lived among the Sac and Fox Indians, then went to 
Haverford College, where he was graduated in 1877. After some years 
of teaching at Germantown (Phila.) Friends’ School, he pursued 
graduate studies at the Johns Hopkins University; he continued them 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he received the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1905, his doctoral dissertation being on ““German Drama and 
the Philadelphia Stage”. For over twenty years before his death he 
was Professor of German and French in the Northeast High School in 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, a signer of the call which led to the 
foundation of the Linguistic Society of America, and a Foundation 
Member of the same, died at Cambridge, Mass., on January 27, 1926. 
He was born in Grottkau, Germany, August 2, 1859, and attended the 
universities of Leipzig and Tiibingen. He came to the United States in 
1881, and received the degree of Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1884. He was professor of modern languages at Earlham College, 
1884-86, professor of Germanic languages at the Indiana University, 
1886-89, professor of Germanic philology at Harvard University, 1889 
until his death. He was president of the Modern Language Association 
of America in 1899, was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a member of numerous other learned societies. He was 
the author of several text-books for the study of German, and his re- 
searches were embodied in many articles on Germanic and Romanic 
topics. 
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Dr. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard 
University, has retired from active teaching, and Dr. Barend Faddegan, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indo-European Philology in the University 
of Amsterdan, is visiting lecturer conducting courses in Sanskrit during 
the present academic year. A further appointment of interest is that 
of Professor Joshua Whatmough, of the Egyptian University at Cairo, 
as Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology at Harvard University. 
Two other English scholars of distinction are also visiting lecturers this 
year at the same institution, Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
University, and President E. E. Sikes of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
the former delivering lectures on Greek topics and guiding the studies 
of advanced students, while the latter will give courses in classical 
philology and Latin. 

The movement in Sanskrit and Indo-European circles is very active 
this year. In addition to the changes at Harvard, Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins University and Professor E. Washburn 
Hopkins of Yale, as well as Professor Lanman, become professors 
emeriti. Professor Hopkins is succeeded by Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
whose place at the University of Pennsylvania is taken by Dr. W. Nor- 
man Brown, formerly at Johns Hopkins University. At the time of 
writing, the successor to Professor Bloomfield has not been announced, 


Besides this, Professor Louis H. Gray of the University of Nebraska 
has gone to Columbia as Professor of Oriental Languages. 


Dr. George Van Santvoord, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Buffalo, has gone to Lakeville, Connecticut, as Head- 
master of the Hotchkiss School. 


Professor A. R. Halley, of the Department of English in the University 
of Florida, has gone to the University of West Virginia. 


Dr. R. E. Saleski, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Delaware, is now Professor of German at Bethany College, 
Bethany, West Virginia. 

Miss Else M. Saleski, of the German Department at Milwaukee- 
Downer College, has gone to St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
as Assistant Professor of German. 

Dr. Otto Mueller, Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has accepted a call to Gettysburg College 
at Gettysburg as Professor of Romance Languages. 
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Prof. Edward H. Sehrt, Professor of Romance Languages at Gettys- 
burg College, has gone to the George Washington University as Pro- 
fessor of German. 


Since the last published list, and before October 1, three members 
have been received into the Society: 


Miss Florence W. Nightingale, 45 Copley Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 
(Latin, Seaford High School, Seaford, Del.) 

Mr. Allen Walker Read, 1322 Wilson Ave., Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri.) 

Madame Nadine Stchoupak, 7 rue LeClerc, Paris XIV, France (engaged 
in literary work). 


During the current year, before October 1, the number of library 
subscriptions has been increased from twenty-two to sixty, and the 
exchanges from twenty-six to forty. A complete roll of these, as well 
as of the members of the Society, will be published in the first issue of 
LANGUAGE for 1927. 
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